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PREFACE. 



^'Thb Basic OatHne of TTmyersology" has been 

announced by my publisher to appear earlier than 
the present date. Reconsideration and the advice 
of scientific friends in T^ hose judgment I have great 
confidence have resulted in some change in the order 
of publication. 

It is urged on me by my advisers, who have read 
and who express their great interest in the success 
of the larger work, that, while I have regarded it as 
an Introduction merely to the Science of XJniversology, 
it needs, itself, to he iMrodh'ced ; and not alone by Intro- 
ductions which speak about the science, descriptively. 

The 9asic Outline '* is itself prefaced by several 
such), but by a smaller work, less technical and 
eLiborate, giviujx, nevertheless, some real insight into 
the nature and princi[)les of the science itself, and 
some intelligible illustrations of the working of those 
principles, upon so limited a scale as to be accessible 
by the whole intelHgent pubho. 

It is urged that the larger work, by its bulk and 
expensiveuess, and by the greater difficulty wliich 
attaches to its more technical, and consequently less 
popular form, will be necessarily restricted to a 
smaller public; that it may even incur neglect, if 
not misapprehension and a temporary unpopularity. 
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from the preyalence of new tenns and meihods of 
treatment, nnless a preyions interest is secured, on 

the part of readers, 1 )y a specimen, at least, of the 
subject first presented in a simpler and less laborious 
waj. The Teiy great advantage of the technicalities 
of the science, as contamed and nsed in ^* The Basic 
Outline," is not for a moment qut stioned, laititis 
again urged, that an appetite for a new article of 
mental food, as well as in the case of phTsical nutri- 
ment, most first be cultivated, to some extent^ before 
the people will appreciate, and take the trouble to 
Icam to use, the machinery, however simple in itself, 
by which the accpiisition and preparation of such 
food are to be facilitated. 

I have yielded to the force of these arguments, 
and shall delay the publication of " The Basic Out- 
line of Universology " until after that of this Pre- 
amble, or Synopsis," which has been prepared with 
a view to meefc the special demand so laid upon me, 
witli what success the readers of this little prelim- 
inary work must judge. Brunei, when he had built 
''The Great Eastern,'' found nearly as much diffi- 
culty in launching her as he had met and overcome 
in the construction. If, by the judicious advice of 
friends, or by, in a word, the use of all appropriate 
meanSi I can succeed in projecting this new science 
on the world in such a manner as to secure its 
earliest and most favorable acceptance, a slight 
change of programme, which postj'^oneg, for a little, 
the publication of a particular work, already electro* 
fcyped and in proofiSy will be of small moment; and 
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the subsoribers for ''The Basic Outline'* will, I 
donbt not, excuse the temporary disappointment. 

Considerable preparation lias alieady been made, 
in the public mind, for sucli favorable' reception of 
the New Sciencei by the publication of the following 
cardi signed by gentlemen who are at once recog- 
nized as among those most competent to form a just 
opinion upon a subject of this nature : 

"UNIVERSOLOGY."— A CARD. 

The nndeisi/^ed having listened to Mr. Stephen Pbabl 
Andrews's preliminary statoineait of Univcrsolngy/' and been 
impressed with the importance and originality of tlio new ccien- 
tific claim, as well as with the profound research implied in it* do 
cordially concur in niging the publication of the work at the ear* 
lieet possible date. 

Pabkb Godwin. 

Isaac L?^wi8 Pebt, Prin. N. Y. Inst, for Deaf and I>amb. 
F. A. P. Bakkabd, President of Ck>lambia College. 
Prof. £. L. YOOMAKS. 
Qbobqh Opdyke. t 

• B«T. O, 15. FUOTIIINGnAM. 

GUABLES p. Daly, Prc»dent of the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society. « 
Ber. Benj. N. Martin, Professor, New York University. 

Gl GOBFP. 

B. R Stbaznickt, Assistant Librarian^ Astor Library. 

Ckab. F. Tatlou, M.D. 

Fbsdbbxc R. Mabvin. 

Gxo. Wakbmait. 

N. B. EUKBSON, M.D. 

TrruB MuNsON Co an, MJ). 

J. West Nsyins, late U. S. Vioe^Sonsiil at Genoa, Italy. 
John H. Staats. 
T. B. Wakeman. 
O. W. Madox. 
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Tl PBEFACE. 

I cut from ihc " TVasliington Chrouicle," of Janu- 
aiy.lS^ 1870, the foUowmg veij brief and lucid appre- 
ciation of the fandamental character of XJniversoIogy. 
Enianatiiig from auotber source, it is, perhaps, better 
adapted to give, in a few words, a first proper im- 
pression of the whole matter, than any thing which 
I may have said, or may be able to say, on the 
subject : 

" UmVERSOLOGY — ^DEVELOPMENT OF A NeW ScIENCB. 

— Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New York, claims 
to have discovered a new science, which he calls 

Uiiiversolof^y, and wliicli is so inclusive in its scope 
as to exhibit the fundamental laws which pervade 
and goyem the universe. These laws, he contends, 
are few in number, but infinite in their application, 
Miul so modified bv tho necessities of the various 
domains of thought, being, or action, in wliicli tliej 
manifest themselves, as to present myriads of phe- 
nomena apparently unrelated to' each other. There 
is, according to Mr. Andrews, really but one science, 
what are now called sciences being merely sub- 
scieuccs, or so many ditferent manifestations of one 
universal law, varied in its application according to 
the sphere of its operations. 

"Just as the mathematician recognizes all the ap- 
pUcations of arithmetic to be merely difterent ways, 
for different purposes, of adding numbers to or sub- 
tracting them from each other ; just as he sees in the 
pair of scales, the pair of scissors, and the propul- 
sion of a boat by an oar or a paddle, precisely the 
same principle, the lever, but so necessarily modi- 
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fied in its application, in each case, as to be unrecog- 
nized by the superficial observer, so Mr, Andrews 
claims that all the so-called sciences, abstract and 
concrete — alid, if we nnderstand him, all arts, all 
things, are inter-related — are, in fact, but so many 
varied manifestations of one Supreme Law, or God's 
WiU. And it is this law and its boundless opera- 
tions that Mr. Andrews daims to have discovered 
and is about to publish. Such a discovery, if really 
made, would so far transcend any past achievement 
of man, and seems altogether so doubtful, that the 
most sanguine progressiYe scientist might well be 
excused for recei\dug the announcement with an 
incredulous smile, were it not for the fact that the 
New York papers contain a highly complimentary 
card, signed by Professor Yonmans, President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College, Judge Daly, ex-Mayor 
Opdyke, Parke Godwin, and a dozen other equally 
eminent men, who have partially investigated Mr. 
Andrews' claims, caUiog upon him to publish his 
discoveries." 

It is evident that the discovery of Universology 
will not only exert a revolutionary influence on the 
positive body of systematized knowledge in the 
world, as such, that is to say upon science itself but 

equally upon the Art of Comuiuuicaiiiig Scientific 
Knowledge ; that it will, in other words, reconstitute 
the whole business of Education. It will establieh 
Unity of System in the Educational Domain, for the 

world, and will be to ilie rapid extonsiou of learning 
what thO' rail-road is for travel, and the telegraph for 
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the transmission of nows. The future students of 
Science, instead of coming up laboriously to some 
imperfect masteiy of the whole subject throng the 
details of two or three special Sciences, will begin in 
the knowledge of Universal Principles, and will come 
dovm upon the whole substrate mass of Scientific 
specialties from a prenoaslj attained height of Uni- 
yersal Scientific knowledge equally applicable to 
every domain. Tliis subject is too large to be more 
than alluded to in this pl ieo, but its importance 
cannot fail to be appreciated. The masses of the ' 
people, in all conntries, in the fatore, instead of 
aniTing at a mere knowledge of the mdiments of 
education, will possess, in an astonishing degree, 
the theorjr and details of all the sciences. Science 
will become popularized beyond any conception of 
the possibility of such a result which has prevailed 
hitherto. The whole people wiii enjoy the eleva- 
ting influences and the new powers conferred by 
lit^ary and scientific acquisitions vastly beyond 
what is now meant by a liberal education." 

The discovery of this new CentraliziD^^ and Uni- 
tary Science will demand the founding of a special 
XlNiTEBsnTy vastly larger, in design, than any now or 
ever heretofore extant, devoted to the promulgation 
of Universal Principles, to the introduction of this 
New System of Education for the Planet, and to 
serve as the nucleus of a New Universal or Flandary 
Chvemment, which should accompany tiie Unification 
of the Science and that of the Language of the 
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Iluiiian PuicG. The wealth of the loorld may he kijitv' 
makiy levied upon for that end. 

The olassicallj educated reader may be impatient 
at times iiiih the pains-takiiig explanation of the 
meaning of terms which he will find in my writings ; 
but I write, equally, for the non-classical ; and I know 
how necessary aud grateful Bach aida of tbe under- 
standing often are to them. 

& P. A. 

New Tobx» Fgyma/rtf, 1870, 
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NOTICE TO THE UF.ADER:— DIRECTIONS AND 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

The Paragraphs are numbered in ibis work, 
tliroiighouty for ease of reference. The figures 
(alone) inserted in parentheses, in the body of the 
work, refer to the Paragraphs of the work itself. 
The letter t. means Text or Paragraph. Preceded 
bj the letters B. O.^ the figures refer to The Basic 
Outline of UniTersology," {t. to the Tead^ c. to the 
Commentary, and a. to the Annotation of that work.) 

1. Old and New Technical Terminations* 

-4smy as a tcniiiLiation, denotes a Principle^ as 
un-i67/{, meaning the Abstract Principle or Spirit of 
the Number One, (Lat. Un-i<9, Onb.) 

^"ismd is the adjectiye termination derived from 
'ism, as xm-ismal, meaning related to im-isin. 

'ismus is the termmation of a new or derived sub- 
stantive, meaning The Piealm or Domain in which 
the Principle (-ism) prevails, as xm^ismua^ the Bealm 
or Domain of Things in which un-im prevails ; -dsmi 
is the Plural ending. 

-oidi or -oidol signifies like or resemhUng ; nearly 
equivalent to the uneuphoneous English ending 48h. 

2. Ahbreviations, 
Eng. for English ; Fr. for iFrenoh ; Gr. for Greek ; 
Ger. for German ; Ital. for Italian ; Lat. for Latin ; 

Span, for Spanish ; Cf. (Lat. confer, from con/erre) is 
used to mean compare. 

The sign = d.motes that the ideas compared by the 
sign are equivalent one to the other. 
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Of Foreign, Unusual, and New Terms, not inchiding, however. 
Words properly belonging to the New Langiuigo, for which so© 
Body of the Work* 8^ also the Index, for Texts where some of 
these, and some proper Ahvaso term^ nrr further defined, -hm, 
-ismus, -ismal, and -aid art; not Alwaso endings, but Anglicise'd ter- 
minations, from Latin and Greek sources. 



A. 

Ao Lwnnc, (latin), Ikmly, iidthont ooostrKnt; at will. 
AnTHoeBHS, (Gr. asOr^ andr-M^ xak, and ^n9» Itoicak), having the two 
■exeSy malo and female (blended, as of the two parents in the child.) 
A»iaiE| ate Spirit or Principle of Art— C()mpoeit«f gently mntuiaUdf 

cuTvin?, graceful J as HogarWs Line of Beautf* 
Artisual, (Adj.), relating to Artism. 

Ahtisuus, the Domain or Realm of Being, Evolution, or Progresfl, in 
-^ hica the Spirit or Principle of Art, or of that which is Cognate or Analo- 
gical with Art, prodomiuates or prevails. 

Abtistio MoDirioATioK, the grooefhl deviatiim ftcm PHmitlve Outlay, 
or Type-Forms, in prooeaa to completion, in which Nature, like any other 
artist, indulges and delights. (See R O. Index.) 

AsioXiOoT, the Science of the Artismna, or of that Tiiird (or Tertliiry) 
Department of Being, or Stage of Evolntion, in wbich Astibm, the Spirit 
or Principle of Art (or of that which is analogous with Art) preponderates. 

B. 

Bi-TRiNAORiA, a figare having six (twice throe) Legs, or Liniar exten- 
sionn, ut Eight Angles to each other. 

Duim, 2%B Second UkiMnal PtinMpU (in Natural Order ; the HtH in 
Logical Order), derived from and related to the Number Two. 

DuisMAL, (Adj.), relating to Duism. 

Dvisma, the Domain or Bealm in which I>tiiflm governs or prsvaila, 

EoHosoPHisT, a Positivist, iu the enlarged} un-technical sense ; not 
meaning, especially, a disciple of the Gbmtean Sdhool. (B. O. Index.) 
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Enbo-lezio, (Greek), wilbin the word, interior to the oonBtmction of 
the individual word. 
£t riuwnr, (Latin), and at varuma point*, 

F. 

FuxDAinsnrA, (Latin), pltual cf,fitmdameniim, 

FuniMimmiii, (I^tin), Ibnndatioii, basie ; ▼hateyer is at bottom. 

"EL, 

IIybkidity, Liugual, the mixing of diffiireut langaages, as in the coin- 
poeition of words ; Sociology from the Latin docius^ a ooicpaniok, and 
Qie^ logo^^ A Duooimn, eto. 

I. 

ImoMATisM, the Spirit of Idioms, or of Differentiation in lAuguage of 
Speech. 

In amr, (Latin), l» U9 natural position \ onzemoTed. 

M. 

Mopgjo, adjective from model ; aerring as a Model or Pattern. 

N. 

Natubum, fb« Spoilt or Principle of Natare-^mgnlar, free, chaotic, etc. 

NATtntmiAi., (Adj.), relating to Naturism. 

NATxntiSMue, the Domain or Bealm of Being, Evolution, or Progre^^s, in 
which Naturism^ the Rpirit or Principle of Nature, or of that which ia 
cognate or analogical with Nature, predominates or prevails*. 

Natubolooy, the Science of the Naturismus, or of that Primitive De- 
partment of Being, or Stage of Evolntion in which Natchism, or the 
Spirit or Principle of Nature, preponderates— ^/w, absolute^ spontaneous^ 
iittgvlarf ebmeteiiied by swelling roUmdUiMj dniaiilem ; aid and 
eu^ptioMH mBM^stttiMoM ; aa of CWm ; iMb, JS^mv, eto. (See Index.) 

O, 

OniENTATioN, tlie fixing of tlio Cardinal (and oilier) Points of the Com* 
pat's by u primary retorence to the East (the Orient.) 

P- 

PAiBAOMoino Lnna, lanea of IKxeclion in accordance with what the 
mental eneij^ee of the Brain act or express themselves — Bachanan. 
FtviiB-oiinBBiMO, the filing, aa by a Flamb-line, of the Central Per- 

pendicnlar. 

Pbopbium, (Lat, own or pbopbrtt), that which i:^ essential to the self- 
hood: nnderivcd; personally distinctive, aa ei=sr T itial property — Swiul en borer. 
Pboto fbaqmata (Greek; literally Fibst Thutos); Entical or Ontological 
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Natnral JSIemcnts, fi'om which all things are composed ; as Subi^tance, 
Form, Space, etc. ; diflttngnislictl from PBorosnMi whioh are Mathemat* 
ical and Logical, as Unium, Dui»my etc. 

PxjNOTUM YixjB, (Lat. Point of Lxrx), The Centre of Vitality i a Vital 
C-eutre. 

SomtTUi, relating to Science. 

Samnmi, the Spirit or Prineiple of Science— r(){gr«2tir, wui, prteiHy 
etc. 

SciKNTisMAL, (Adj.), relating to Scicntism. 

SotENTiSMi s, the Doimun or Kealm of Being, Evolution, or Profrres*?, in 
which ScUndsm^ the Spirit or Principle of Science, or of that whioh is (Jog^ 
nate or Analogical with Science, predominates or prevails. 

SoiSNTOLOOT, the Science of the SdeQtisums, or of that Secondary De* 
partment of Being, or Stage of Evolutioiii ia which SoDamni^ the 
Spirit or Principle of Seienoe (or of that which is analogous with Science) 
pnp<mdmlt/t^-Metf Itgalf wodiino-MUnff ; voumax, regtUar; eharaoter- 
!2ed by aftw^MMtf, aeeimuy, and ndjvimnd; as of SiraigU Xuiat, 
Para!lUU»m»i SteUin^ulaHtUi^ Sguaru^ Cuhes^ etc. (See Index.) 

SxsQuisH, (Lat. sesqui^ ONX-Am>-A-HALr), the Principle which interme* 
diatcj) between ITnmn and DuUmf and ia the Qhostly Centre and Spirit of 
Trinism (t. 214.) 

T. 

Taotus Ebcditub, (Latin), the learned touch; delicBcy of touch or 

han llinjT ncqnired by practice. 

Thi&andbio, (Gr. Theos^ God, and anir, andr-osj man), jointly including 
the Divine and tVo Rnman, or God and Man, (and, by license, Antrels, 
Spirits, and all Rational Existeuoes, proven or assumed), as oontrastcd 
with the Lower Cosmos. 

TBoruu, The 2%ird Okkmwl JHnciple (in both Natural and Logical 
Order; Fint in order of observation, or the moat Ostensible, t. 175), 
derived ftom and related to the Namber Tbbib* 

TBuonfAX., (Adj.)) relating to Trinism. 

Tbusbskos, the Domain or Bealm in whieh TMnism goveroa or pre* 
▼oils. 

U. 

TTnism, 77ie First l/nivenal Brinci^ (in Natural Order), derived &om, 

and ri'lntod to the Nnmber Onk. 
Ums^al, (adj.), relating to Unism. 

Unismcs, the Donmin or Kealm in which Unism governs or prevails. 
UNisia, etc, Plural form^ for Unismua, etc. 
Univkbsolooioal, relating to Uuiverbology. 
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UyrvKB30LooicALLY, after the method of Uoivereology ; or in accordance 
witli Universology. 

Univbbsoloot, the Science of the Universe ; the Science ot" the Whole, 
us distinguished from the Special Sdencea of the Parts. 

V. 

ViBBinc, the Latin fbr Word ^ in Sngliah, and *<Logoa" in Oroek ; 
aeoLooos; has important analogy with the in Grammar. 
ViTJt pQMCTDic; aoe ponctum vite. 

VooALirr, the Vowel qnolily, property, or element, in Bpeech. 

W. 

" WonD," ns " Ferhunif^ or Logos^ wluch see ; in the Swedeiilx>rgiaa 
sense, The Scfij'turts, 
WoBD-BuiLDiNO, the Etymological Composition of words. 

z. 

Zero, The Naught or Aught of Mathematics or Number; but, univcrso- 
logieally, the Analogue of Mthiuy, or the Kantian Category of Negation, 
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CONDENSED STATEBfENT OF METHOD. 
(The Unlrenolt^flcaL) 

1. Badical Analysts, down to PnniE Elements, of 
each Sphere, aud so, of all Spheres, of Being ; as of 
Kiimber, Form, Matter (Chemical), Speech, etc. 

2. Identtfication (with each other), bv Echo of 
Sameness, (which is Correspondence or Analogy)^ of 
the Prime Elements of All Spheres of Being. 

3. Ideal and, thence. Practical Constructions (Scien- 
tific and, thence, Artistic from the Prime Elements 
(in Nature) ; in Co-ohdinate Badlations Jrojn the 
same centre of Virtual IdeiUily ; — the Logo's or God' 
like Centre of Ahstrcuct Truth, 

4. The Ciioit 6 of a Modelic or Guiding Sphere, 
and Range of Development or Construction, in which 
tiie Lofjos or Pure Bcason (Lat. ** verhum,^^ " The 
"Word ' ) is most conspicuous ; which Guiding Sphere 
is Language, the Prime Elements in which are con- 
tained and summed up in The Alphabet. 

5. A New Cardinary (or Tvjujscendental) and 
Transcendent Importance conferred on Phonetic 
Analysis, and the Study of Language, and especially 
of the true or Universe Alphabet of Human Speech, 
and of Alwaio, the New Scientific Universal Lan- 
guage ; — in a word, the Be-installation and Benewed 
Glorification of the Acquisition of the Alphabet (our 
A, B, C, in a New and Higher sense), as the Begin- 
ning of All perfect Learning, and of the Supreme 
Practical Pow er of the Human Bace ; — with the found- 
ing of a University to promulgate this learning. 

Or^m short: 

1. Analysis down to Elements, 2. Comparison of - 
Elements, 3. Constbucuve CSombination ov Elements, 
4. Illustbativb Model. 



1 Hp to Univenal Bodetarj Organizatioii and Qovenuneat, the 
Sapromo Art. 
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1. An effort is made, in tlie body of tiiis work, to 

give a very incipient, inductive, and simple presenta- 
tion of the newly discovered Science of the Uni- 
yerse. It is thought, however, that it will not be 
inappropriate to make in this Introdtiction a some- 
what more formal Scientific Statement of the general 
character of Universology. 

2. There are, it is discovered, only Thre& Fwndor' 
mental Pbingifles in the Universe. These are prop- 
erly named Unxsm, Duism, and Trikism, becanse 
they are derived from, and stand definitely related 
to, the numbers One, Two, and Three, respectively. 
(Um% DuOf and Trea are the Latin words for One, 
Two, and Thbee, and furnish the namings for these 
Three Primordial Principles.) 

3. It is, however, convenient to speak, at times, of 
other special aspects of Being as Principles, but these 
will be all found to be mere Branchings of one or 
anotlii r of the Tlireo Basis Principles just stated. 

4. The first two of these three Principles, Unism 
and Duism, crop out and reappear under many 
forms, and, in tiie absence, heretofore, of any suf- 
ciently compendious Generalization, they have re- 
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ceived a Tarietj of ii?nnitigs, fclius : Unism is called 
Unity, Sameness, Centralizing or Centripetal Tend- 
<ency, Gravitation, Arriyal, Conjunction, Thesis or 
Synthesis, Integration, Combination, Contraction, 
Generality, Simplicity, etc., etc. It is the tendency 
to unite^ or towards Uuiff/, or the manifestation of the 
presence or results of that tendency, in thoosands 
of modes, in every sphere of Being. 

5. Di is^[ is called, Diversity, Difference or Variety, 
Decentralizing or Centrifugal Tendency, Repulsion, 
Departure, Separation, Antithesis, Analysis, Dif- 
ferentiation, Diffusion, Expansion, Speciality, Com^^ 
plexitv, etc., etc. It is the tendoiicy to dispariimj or 
dividing^ or the manifestation of the presence or re- 
sults of that tendency, in thousands of modes, m 
every sphere of Being. By its nature, it not only 
departs from the Unism, but it also hi/urcafc.^ or di- 
vides y in dcpardng, into Two (or more) Branches, like 
the Tines of a fork ; and, in all senses, mantfests an 
in/ierent alliance with FlwroMty^ and pbullbilt or ttf^ 
IGAIXY vnth the number Two. 

6. Trinism is the Principle symljolized by the 
Totality of Being, or of any particular being. It is 
compounded of Unism and Duism as its Factors, 
Constituents, or Elements. Hence it is a Cardinated 
or Hiogewise PrTnci])le, Entity, or Manifestation, as 
between the handle of the fork, which is One, on 
the one hand, and the Tines of the fork, which are 
Two (or moie), on the other band. Trinism is, there- 
fore, the T}"pc or preseiitative of the whole Fork, 
or other Compound and iicsultant Object, and, bo of 
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An, Ck>NCBETE or Beal Bemg — ^Unism and Dniam 
being Abstmct Elemenia of Being merdy, or, as it 
were, Parts not tmited in any whole. (The Latin 

Cai'do means a hinge, "hence wc have Cardi)ial, Car- 
dinated, and, finally, Gardinism, for the Hinging- 
Principle.) 

7. For this Compound Principle, Trinism (if the 
term Compound is permissible in respect to a Prin- 
ciple), there is not only no such multiplicity of nam- 
inga as there is for Umsm and Duism (4, 5), but 
there is, on the contrary, an almost complete deficit 
of any naming whatsoever, otlier tliuu in this new 
Technicality of Universology, Trinism itsd/ ; tliis 
Bingmg Complexity, which is the Type or Plan of all 
Beal Existence, being so subtle as to have, in a great 
measure, escaped observation. The ** Synthesis " of 
Fichte and Hegel, as differing from " Thesis," means, 
however, virtually Trinism. (B. O. t. 380.) 

8. This is, then, the first stc^emeiU cf sliTMy Uni" 
versal and Exhanstive Priimple8, in Science, The im- 
portance of the discovery which Lag led to the pos- 
sibility of formulating such a statc^ment will gradually 
appear. As these same Pnuciples recur, like an 
echo, in every department of being, and consequently, 
in all the sciences, simply disguised 1 )y superficial dif- 
ferences, it results that there exists a Grand Under- 
lying Unity cf the Sciences ; that there is, in fine, but 
one Science, of which the Special Sciences are merely 
branches or special manifestations. This One Science 
Is Universology. It is based on Universal A n a fogy, 
or the Universal System Of Occult Correspondences, 
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which results, in tarn, from this constant rc-echoifig^ 
but in new and specific relations, of the same three 
Primitiye Principles, (Unism, Duism, and Trinisni)« 
throughout all Domains. (62, ). 

9. The first and simplest action of the human 
mind, when it begins to attend, is governed bj the 
perception of Analogy ; but bb tfte XiAW c/* Analogy 
is not then understood, the result is a riot of the 
imagination, and a total want of the spirit of scien- 
tilic exactitude. Thus we may suppose some early 
speculator, fascinated by the idea of a natural har- 
mouy of numbers, affirming that there must be 24 
chemical elements because there are twenty-four 
horns in the day (12.) This loosely generalizing 
method of reasoning was The Anticipatory Metlwd in 
Science (improperly dignified as " Deduotiye In 
the technicalities of Universology it is strictly de- 
scribed as The Unismal Stage of the Bcientihc 
Mental Evolution ; (allied in a Tariety of senses with 
Primality and the Number One.) 

10. The Baconian or Inductive Scientists, rightly 
disgusted and repelled by such vague guessing in the 
name of Science, instituted the Method of exact ob* 
sorvation, which now prevails in the scientific world, 
and which has led to such grand results ; but which 
has also the bad effect of making of our Scientific 
men, for the most part, mere Specialists, in a great 
degree incapable of any broad or generalizing idea, 
and even somewhat so of applying their own attri- 
bute of precision in any other than the exact direc- 
tion in which they may have adjusted the. tube of 
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their mental mioroscope. As a natnral result of their 

revolt against the first vague and unscientific uses of 
Analogy, thej have gone to the opposite extreme, 
and have become thv Gradgrindsof Science, abound- 
ing in facts, but alike destitute of any artistic or 
co^atraotiye idea in arranging or di^g of their 
facts, and oblivious of any underlying and deeper 
Law which has originated the facts and guided in 
their distribution. The Stage of Scientific Beyelop* 
ment here described is the Inductive Stage. Wi<^ no 
knowledge of Universal a jrriori Laws, but close, })a- 
tient and exact in isolated sj^lieres of inquiry, and with 
an immense array of scientific successes at its back, 
the glory and glare of its triumph somewhat ob- 
scures to the devotees of this school the utter want 
of coherence, or of any spirit of systematic Unity in 
their fragmentary pursuits. (Technically this is the 
Ascending Wing of the Duismal Stage of the Scien- 
tific Mentetl Evolution ; allied in a variety of senses 
with Sequence or Secoudisui and the number Two.) 

11. At length, the impulse of broader and pro- 
founder thought induces us^ as seekers after Unify of 
System in the Universe, to recur to the idea of 
Universal Underlying Principles of Aii;ilogy, catTying 
back to the inquiry, now, for the first time, the Spirit 
of Inductive Precision borrowed from the Second 
Stage, so modified as to apply to this new field of 
investigation ; to seek by positive discovery for the 
revelation of those Laws, and for the Serial method 
of their developmr nt, making of them a veritable 
fountain-head of all Special Laws^ a spheral expan- 
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sion of truth crossing all the lines of existing knowl- 
edges, and combining them, as levels cross perpon- 
diculars, or as chords cross and unite varioas radii of 
a circle, and so as thereby to exert a new and 
» regulative influence over all the future achievements 
of mind. Siuili a discoveTy is now made and coiisfihdes 
Univeradogy* Analogy so understood^ is the Anti- 
podes of Analogy as first yaguely intuited, and to 
wliich the Inductive Scientific World so properly 
opposed itself. But, nevertheless, it is peculiarly 
liable to be confounded, at the first blosh, with the 
earlier and imperfect method, and, indeed, will con- 
tinue to be so, until thorough investigation shall 
have dissipated this erroneous imprebsion. It will 
be supposed that the same objections lie against it as 
to that earliest and simplest stage of scientific rea- 
soning, from wfmh it is, however, only more remote than 
ilic Second or Inductive Stage itself. It is, indeed, 
merely the larger, and, as it were, the linal applica- 
tion of the Indudive Principle, culminating in the 
establishment of a Legitimate Uniyersal Dedtidive 
Method, in aid of, while jet, in part, transcending 
Induction. 

12. (This new Stage of Science is technically the 
Descending Wing of the Dnismal Stage of the Scien- 
tific Mental Evolution hipping over upon the Trinis- 
mal or Integral Method and governing it, as Induc- 
tion arose, at the other extreme, out of the Unismal 
Stage. B. O. c. 49, t. 136.) This Phase of Science 
is new, and can only be rightly judged of by those 
. who make themselves competent, by tJie specific study 
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€f Unit>er8olorfy ifsrJf, The Scientific Men of the 
Fractional Duismal Stago (tlie Existing Scieutilici 
world) are, for the most part, no better prepared to 
criticise Umversologjy than the intelligent public at 
large ; and, in respect to prejudice, they are far less 
so. Tiio hfe-long habits of a mind bent persistently 
in another direction will require some time to re- 
adjust themselyes to a sjstem of thought claiming 
to be as much in advance of their stage of Scientific 
evolution as theirs is in advaiice of that with which 
thej will tend, and perhaps in some cases endeavor, 
to confound iV The captains of sailing craft, 

1 1 commit no broacli of eonfidence by stating the Yiews of a 
difitinf^oiBlied and leading ecientist on thia anbjeot as tbey were 
delivered to me in the comae of conveisation, and aa thej haye 
been, in part, published hy himflelt patsm, in bla writiDgs. Some 
fiye or six years ago, and when tlie diacoTery of CTniyexBology waa 
&r less advanced than at present^ I caUed on Frol Louis Agassis 
to request him to listen to some preliminary statement, and to 
examine certain papers and diagrams in relation to the new 
seienfi& He had been awarft, in part, for some years of the nature 
of my pursuits, and on other but related subjoets had taken a very 
kindly interest in my labors* 

On this occasion he listened just long enough to ascertain the 
nature of my request and claims, when he declined to enter upon 
the subject any &rther, saying in substance as follows: I believe in 
the existenoe^ in the nature of things, of just such a science as you 
claim to haye discovered; and in this I differ from most sdentiiic 
mep who seem as yet to have no conception of Unity of Law, and 
who would therefore regard your whole pretension as Utopian. 
Farther than this, I believe, that we are, just in this age, on the 
verge of making the discovery ; and that somebody will make it. 
Whether you have it, or not, I am, of course, unable to say. The 
presumption is strongly against any individual daimant. To 
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would, as a class, have been the last persons, to 

compreliond or approve of ;i sclicmo for uavigating 
the ocean by steam. When, for example, Universol- 
ogj shall be found to affirm that there are at least 
strong scientific presomptions and potent scientific 



detetnnine the point would lequlie extensive and critical ezamina- 
tion. TkoA I am not prepared to give^-^r, rather, not. until your 
book is fairly printed and laid before me in tbat sbape. Nor do I 
know tbat I am competent, or any more competent than any intel- 
ligent man, to judge of it. Indeed, I donbt» whether, if yon have 
all yon claim, the Scientific men, so-called, will be the first to ap- 
preciate ii We are, he added, all inJUnu ipeeiaUsU, and when the 
Unitaiy Science comes in the worM, it will be something so 
entirely aside from onr fixed habits of thought that I think it will 
find its first appreciators, probably, among men of enlarged and . 
general culture, rather than among Specialists in Science. 

What, then, I asked, am I to do 7 Is there no presiding Sdentific 
body competent and prepared to render a verdict on my labors? 
What of the French Academy ? To these questions he replied : If 
you have what you think yon have, God kelp you 1 Yon must 
work along as Christ did, and find, first, one disdple here and one 
there, from all classes; from, most likely, what scientific men 
would call ' the common people 1 ' There Is no Mif of Sdentific 
men on earth competent or ready to enter upon such an investiga- 
tion, and as to the French Academy, they have had a by-law stand* 
ing for forty years which would prohibit them from even ente^ 
tainlug the consideration of the subject. 

' We are, he repeated, all intense spedalistB. My own son la 
laboring somewhat in your direction, [the MathefnoHes of Zoology, 
a preeminent branch of XTnivorsolog^cal Science], and I decline 
even to look at his diagrams. I confine myself to the merely 
Observational study of a small branch of zoology, and have more 
than I can pose&bly do. Yon will find all the rest of us [Specialists] 
in the same fix, and the most difficult people in the world to call off 
to look at any thing new, and not of onr specialty. There, he 
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reasons for believing that 04 is a Typical Number, by 
which the distribution of Chemical Elements^ along 
with that of many other things, has been regulated 
by Nature, and that proba])ly tlie final number of 
Mements will not deviate greatly from this scale, tlie 
rigid inductionist viU be prone to confound the 
statement, at once, with the rhapsodic guess of the 
early auel ignorant speculator who should have as- 
sumed that there must be 24 elements because there 
are 24 hours in a day (9) ; and, if induced to examine 
the grounds of the new statement untO otherwise 
he might concede its probability, he falLs ui>ou an- 
other objection, namely, that the number of elements 
even now known is not exactly 64, but is only 68, or 
is already 67, or . some other proximate number. 
To this the XJniversological answer is, that, 
the Law in Concrete Spheres, Uke thi.% is Prox- 
imate Accuracy, and that Absolute Accuracy belongs 
only to Abstract Spheres; that there is in Nature, 
OTEBXiAFPiNCh, MARGINAL Imferfeoiton (See " Basic 
Outliue ") and other modify ing Principles which it is, 
in part, the business of Uuiversology to point out ; 
so that the yeiy terms of the question can only be 



added, is wbero we are ; we may aU go to the bad place for it ; but 
there Is just where we are. 

Of conne, Prof. Agassiz, in what he said of himself was true 
only in respect to the Jiabit of his life, and not at all so in respect 
to the caliber of his mind, or the broader impulsions of his taste 
eroD. His strong drift towards Generality and Universality of 
thought is attested by hia writings despite of lUs consriontioua 
fidelity to the smaller sphere, U. JP. A. 
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properlj understood bj a preliminary study of Uni- 
yeraology itself. In a word^ in such a sphere, math- 
ematical exaotitade would refute rather than confirm 

the claims of fclie New Science, so that, in snc-li a realm, 
ihearly, ahout^ proximately, etc., are legitimate Scientiiio 
expressions. No GlassykaUon in Natural Science 
is or can he eocad', for the reason that Nature is only 
proximately matliciuatical. It is only by " squeez- 
ing " and "stretching" that she can be packed like 
herrings in a box, within the theoretical exactitudes 
of adjustment. Still other objections will arise, and 
to meet these, other answers must be extracted from 
the bowels of the New Science itself. 

13. I will illustrate, a little further, the liabilities 
of the ordinary scientist to mistake, in judging of 
Analogical Science. An arrangement occurs, in 
TJniversology, of the (Jheuiical Elements, by which 
the Non-Metals are recognized as gemricaUy -Light, 
Upward-tending, Aerial, and Diaphanous, and as, in 
that sense, allied (not in any known Chemical sense, 
but in a new sense not heretofore observed), with the 
Atmosphere above the surface of the Earth, and so 
with the " Eace of Day," or with the Main Elevation 
and Front aspect of the Great World-Cathedral, the 
Dome-of-Earfch-and-Heaven, and typicaUy, or rejjre- 
senlaUvdy, ilierc/ore, vnth the Frontal Elevation (f any 
House, Edifice^ or Temple; and the Metals are recog- 
nized, on the contrary, as generically Heavy, Dark- 
ling, Obscure, or Downward-tending, or Earthly, in 
the same Analogical Sense, and so, in that sense, as 
allied with the Subterranean and otherwise Obscure 
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Pofliidon in Space, or with the Fonndation-and-Back 

or ilia Ecmote Depths of im Edifice — the Metals 
being therefore more numerous than the Non-Metals 
in tbe general proportion ol 3 to 1, or of a duplica- 
tion both doivmmrd and backivard, 

14 Further, it is obsei*ved, that the Non-Metals, 
Aerial, Upwar l-aud-Front-iom^ or, as it were, 

visibly presentative, are genericaUy Electro-Negative, 
or allied with the Lightning, the Grand Type, and, 
as it were, Fountain, of Electricity in the Cosmos, 
and with its Aerial Position overhead, or above ; and 
Electro-Negative Imause they are so allied, siuce 
things are not attracted to the Pole of Being which 
is identical with their own nature ; they, therefore, 
being of the nature of the Lightning and of the 
Light (or Front-Presence) are attracted to the 
Metals^ which are of the nature of the Earth heneaih^ 
and of Obscurity, or of that region of the Edifice (or 
of the Human Body, to which the Editice is an Ad- 
justment) which is posited downward and heldiuL 
On the contrary, the Metals, being of the Earth, 
earthy," are, for that reason, Electro-Positive, or 
capable of attractiug the Lightning, and of being 
attracted by it. 

15. To represent these Great New Aspects of 
Science, which, it will be subsequently found, conduct 
to a thousand important Scientific consequences as 
remote from tliis beginning as the Electric Telec^raph 
from FrankUn's Kite, and yet as logically connected 
with it, the Architectural Figure or Diagram of an 
Edifice is presented— not merely as a bauble, nor 
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oven as a Muemomo aid, (though of mfiniie im- 
portance in this respect to fornish, edncationany, a 

rapid pre liininarj understanding of Gbemical Facts 
and Laws) l)nt as a profoimdlj true Scientific 
Analogae« The Front; Elevation of this Edifice is 
assigned to a significant Grouping of the Non-Metal- 
lic Substances of Chemistry, in which many minor 
Analogies are emlx^died ; and the Foundations and 
Back-lying portions of the Boilding are assigned to 
the more numerous Mefcals, according to tiieir relative 
degrees of prominence (or Frontncss), or of Obscur- 
ity (or Downness and Backness). Finally, the Ana- 
logical Belationship of the Lightning and the Earth 
to the Electro-Negative and Electro-Positive Char- 
acters of the El iiients is symbolically exhibited in 
the Diagram, by the Lightning -Flash, painted or 
drawn as striking the Top-and-Front of the Edifice, 
and as penetrating it, and passing down and losing 
itself, by satisfying its attraction, in the Metallic 
Fundamenta and Posterior portions of the object 
visited. 

16. This Symbolic Edifice or Temple of the Ele- 
ments is then presented, we will assume, to learned 

Specialists of the Old or Duismal Order of Science 
for their judgment and appreciation. But it is highly 
probable that they will perceive absolutely nothing 
of the great leading ideas which the Temple is in- 
tended to exemplify. They will very likely fasten, 
instead, their microscopic vision upon certain details 
in the grouping of the Elements. They may, per- 
chance, find that exact ratios have been ^eoretically 
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assigned where ilieir experience has taught them 
that the limits of classes are inexact or variant — a 
fact which XJniversology not only points out but ac- 
counts for, (as they are unable to do), if they would 
be patient to study it ; but they haTe no patience for 
such novelties. This first apparent discrex^ancy 
with what they already know is enough for them, 
and with, perhaps, fiye minutes examination of a 
great' new subject, and Method, in science, they de- 
cide adversely ; and iiu-iL-iiio they Lave investigated . 
it, and that their opinions should be the guide of 
others who have not done so. 

17. The &ct is, that, for the true appreciation, or, 
with many, for any appreciation whatever, of Scien- 
tific Analogy, a special training of a set of mental 
faculties previously neglected is requisite, as much 
so as when we would develop the Musical Ear, or the 
Artistic Eye ; and the ordinary training of the Spe- 
cialists in Science is adverse rather than favorable to 
the ready acquisition of this new kind of knowledge. 
This order of men, eminently respectable in their 
* own sphere, will have to be induced by various 
means, some of them, perhaps, somewhat stringently 
coerced, into a respectful deference for the subject to 
be studied* When, however, they shall have ac- 
quired the new point of view and the requisite new 
habits of thought, and shall have become truly pos- 
sessed of the facts and principles of the New Science, 
their old and present habits of exactitude and pre* 
cision will supervene, and will be invaluable as aids 
to tiicir own belter understanding of the subject, and 
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for the detailed and elaborate expansion of Univer- 
sologj itself. At present they are apt to be content 
with their accumulation of mere facts, or with at the 
most some most conTenient classification of the facts. 
They rarely inquire into what RicliaiJ Owen ciWi 
the MeaaiiKf of the i acts. For example, they undt i- 
stand by Electro-Negative, that a Substance watched 
in the processes of the Laboratory comports itself in 
a particular manner ; tliat is to say, tliat, it passes, 
in the Electro-Magnetic Bath, to the Positive Pole 
of the Battery ; and by Electro-Positive they under* 
stand the opposite occurrence; but ask them why 
this is so, and they have not even a theory upon the 
subject. If told that this is because Electro-Negative 
bodies are of a similar kind as, or are, so to speak, 
sympathetic wUh^ the Lightning, and the Air, and the 
Light, with the Front-Face and Elevation of an Edi* 
fice, and with the Face and Biuw of a Man, and so 
with Heaven and the elevated region of the Sim, and * 
that, for that reaaan, they comport themselves Uke 
the Lightning ; and that Electro-Positive Bodies are, 
on the contrary, syni]iathetic with the Earth and the % 
Darkness, and with tiie Lower and Posterior portions 
of a House or a Man, and so with Hell-ward Direc- 
tion or the Antipodes, and the Earth's shadow, all 
this would be to talk to them in an unknown tongue ; 
or, at least, it would be mere poetry and imagination ; 
and yet Science has now to rise to this new range of 
considerations, and they wiU, in the end, transcend 
infinitely in importance all that Science now means, 
and will bind every variety of knowledge, from that 
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of the Hysop on the wall, up to that of the being 
and nature of God^ into one compact and organic 

"wiiole. 

18. Uuivei-sology, for tlie reasons above stated, de- 
clines the jurisdiction of the technicallj so called 
learned or Scientific world as a special body of 
judges, and comes for understaucling and apprecia- 
tion to the general mind of himianity^ learned and 
unlearned alike, according to inherent capaci<^. It 
wiU rather arraign and jadge the scientific world 
tiij-iu submit to be judged by it. It is alwcij .s vrell to 
remember that " new things ake new," and thai they 
must he comprehended^ before tliey can he intdldgibly or 
usefully crifidsed.^ 



* Sinco writinix tlie last ])rt>0('rrinT few purit^rapbs (and some of 
the preccdintr oin's of similar tenor) I liavu rerfived so much 
genuiup courtesy Irom representative men in the scieiitific world, 
and my incipient exposition of the claims and princi])le8 of Uni- 
versoloiry liave been ac<-upted by them so cordially and in so cath- 
olic a spirit, that I have hcin\ jxr^'atly tempted to expunge this 
criticism u])on the Bcientiiic position and tendencies of Specialists; 
but, on further reflection, and recurrino; to the larger scope of facts, 
as well as to the princijiles themselves upon which this jud^^ent 
is pronounced, I conclude to let it rmiain as written, holdin«^ the 
conviction that it will find a suificiently extended field of applica- 
tion. If some eminent men are more liberal, it is because they are 
cetmug to be mere specialists, and are rapidly tending, them sol vea, 
towaida a trae UniTersological expansion. a. F. A. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PBBLrerWABX BISOBIUIKATIOKS AND BEFINITIONB. — 
OBJECTIONS AN8WX£aBD. 

• 

19. There is in the Greek language the word 
Logos^ which meant piimanlj the same among the 
Greeks as Word means in English. It occurs in the 

beginninf^ of tlic Gospel of St. Jolm, and is there 
translated by " The Word** " In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God^ and the Word 
was God.'* But Logos also meant, at times, Dis- 
course or Language^ and so, indeed, does the English 
Wordy as when we call the Scriptures " the Word of 
God." Logos also signified more distinctively the 
mearmg of the word, and thence, also, ihe underlying 
Heaktno of Discourse, and thence, again, Eeason or 
lieasoni/uj, so that Logic which is the Science of the 
Reasoning Process, and, in the larger sense, Intrinsic 
Law, in the nature cf thingSj is itself immediately de> 
rived from Logos. It is indeed in this sense, that of 
The Absolute mid Pure Jlemov, that the Lojm is said 
by the Evaiif^clist to be equal with God, and to be, 
indeed, the Very God. (199, 215, 216.) 

20. This same Greek word Logos has also been 
affixed or added to many other words as an Ending 
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or Terminaiion, in English and several other lan- 
guages, to mean Sdence^ m the sense of a Discourse 

or Treatise aboat the subject named bj the root- 
word to Avliich it is so added. Geology, for instance, 
is derived from the Greek word ge, meaning tee 
Easth, and Logoa^ and means therefore a Discourse 
about the Earth, as Oeograpliy means a writing 
about the Eartli, from the same ge and (jraphein, to 
wiUTE. Numerous similar derivatives will imme- 
diately occur to the mind, without specification! (The 
g of ge was originally hard as in the English go, but 
lias been softened by usage in English to the souud 
of./). 

21. It will be noticed that (te and Logos would, » 
alone, make Oe-hgy and not Oe^o-Ior/y, The o at the 

middle of tlio word is introduced for the sak(^ of 
euphony merely, or to make the sound of the word 
more agreeable, and is denominated in the technical-* 
ity of Etymology, the connecting-vowel. These de- 
tails belong to the process of word-building which 
will receive a new and remarkable expansion in im- 
mediate connection with this new Science of the 
Universe, and, in part, further on in the present 
work. 

22. Wliile n Science is thus named etymologically 
as a Discourse about some given subject, and while 
it is really that, it is still something more than a 
tnere Discourse. It is not every discourse, or every 
kind of talk about :i .siilguct, wliieli is tlie Science of 
that subject. Tiie bcience of a fciubject, or of any 
Domain or Department of Being is, on the contrary, 
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a Systematic^ Orderly, and somewliat Complete Ar- 

rangemciit of ^hat is certainly hioion or Jidd to I)e 
Jcnotmi, and of irltcit is hnportant to he knoum, in re- 
spect to the particular subject or Department of 
Being treated of. It is so, that the Animal Edngdom, 
for example, famishes, as a subject or Domain of 
Being, the Science which is called Zoology (Gr. zoe, 
LIFE, and hgoSf discouhse). Zoology is therefore a 
regular and systematized treatment or exposition of 
the knowledge whicih has been acquired in respect to 
animals, as a Domain of Observation and Thought. 
It is the same in respect to other Sciences relating 
to other Domaina 

28. It will be understood from the preceding para- 
graph whai is meaut by a Domain of Existence, or 
of Being, or of the Universe, or of Observation and 
Thought; (for all of these terms will occur, from 
time to time, as substantially synonymous). The 
Auimals are such a Domain, the Sciouco of wliicli is 
Zoology or Animalogy. Plants (Trees, etc.) are an- 
other such Domain, the Science of winch is Botany 
or Yegetalogy. Form is such a Domain, the Science 
of which is Morphology (Gr. inorphe, form). Number 
is such a Domain, the Science of which is Abstract 
Mathematics or Numerology, (Arithmetic, Algebra, 
etc.)« 

24 Domains of Being are larger or smaller in ex- 
tent ; from the Universe itself, which is colh^ctivf]}^ 
no other than such a Domain, down to the smallest 
sphere or Bealm which it may be practically proper 
to recognize as worthy to be the subject of a distinct 
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Science. The largest Domain of Being, wliieh is the 
Universe itself, first splits up into a group of sub- 
ordinate but yet immensely extended Domains, 
which fumiah Grand or CoUeotiye Sciences corres^ 
ponding to them ; these split up, in tarn, into Groups 
of smaller, and then of isiiU smaller Domains, dow n to 
those requisite degrees of minuteness which furnish 
the limits of the ordinary special Sciences, and down 
to the Branches or Departments of these Special 
Sciences ; so that iJie Universe itself, with aU its sub- 
ordinate Departments of Being is, theoretically , subject 
to a grand System JDistritndion and Clasa^catiaa, 
simSar in principle to that by whick a ParticnUiT Do^ 
main, the Animal Kingdom, for example, is scienliJlcaUy 
distributed and classified or arranged, 

25. Any mngle thing, or collection of things, or 
objects, or ideas whatsoever, is a Domain, it may be 
a very small and comparatively insignificant one, of 
Universal Being. A bureau or a table, or better let 
us say, all bureaus or all tables, collectively, are, in 
each case, sncb a Domain ; and by affixing the termi- 
nation 4ogy, or the Englisb -lore, cognate with the 
German -lc](re actually used for this purpose, we 
might say, Bureau-ology or Bureau-lore or Tabul- 
ology or Table-lore, for the names of such Sciences* 
There are, however, several objections to this proc6« 
dure. The first is to what is called Lingual Hybridity, 
which is the combining of words derived from dif- 
ferent langns^es somewhat like the crossing of 
breeds and species among animals. Another is that 
these particular applications of the Piinciple of 
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Word-Buildiiig are unusual, and therefore sound bar* 
barons to our ears. Hence thej are tecbnicallj 
* called BarbarismB. But the main objection, and the 

only one really important, is that already intimated, 
namely, that these aro unimportant Domains, not 
sufficient to sustain the dignity of an independent 
Science. The supposed cases mil serve however to 
illustrate tlifi manner in wbicli Scientific men iiave 
devised names for new Sciences, or in which such 
namings spontaneously spring up amidst the usages 
of the Scientific World and gradually pass into the 
common body of Language. 

26. It will appear from the preceding explanation 
that it is an important, and, at the same time, a diffi- 
cult thing, to determine just what and how many 
sciences there should be recognized or held to exists 
It is much like the question of how many colors 
there are, wlien in point of fact, colors are either 
very few, as Three, or SeyeUj or perhaps Twelve, as 
somewhat primary, or else infinitely numerous, ac- 
cording to the generalit} or the minuteness of our 
discriminations. The actual origin of Hew Sciences, 
or their recognition as such, has been, heretofore, 
pretty nearly left to chance ; but various attempts 
have been made, since the incipicncy of such effort 
with Aiistotle among the Grreeks, to enumerate and 
distribute or classify the Sciences. Bacon, D'Alem- 
bert, Auguste Oomte, Ampere, Herbert Spencer and 
others, have been engaged in this important under- 
taking, the difficulty ol vviiich has hitherto prevented it 
f L'om having been fully and satisfactorily accomplished. 
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27. It has not, perhaps, been clearly seen, that, to 
classify the Soiences is to classify the Domains of 
UniTersal Being to which the Sciences relate, and * 
hence to cla.s.^iiy the Uiiiverse, or, at all events, that 
portion of it which is systematicailj known to us ; 
and that a true and exhaustive classification of the 
Sciences would be no less than, in a sense at least, a 
Science of the Universe itself. The difficulty of the 
undertaking is, therefore, such, that we need not be 
surprised that it should have achieved no more than 

a partial success. It is true, however, that a proper 
Science of the Universe is still far more than a mere 
classification of the Sciences, since its Principles inust 
enter into the body of each of the Special Sciences 
and classify also aU the details and particulars with- 
in them alL 

28. It results, froip what has Ik i n previously 
shown, that just as truly as there may be, and as 
there are, Sciences of various special parts or Do- 
mains of the Universe, so there may be and indeed 
should be wrought out and systematically exhil)itcd, 
a Sckrwe of' tlie l/uiverse itself, as the One, Grand, 
All-inclusive Domain. Such a Science would then be 
rightly denominated Univebsologt. Our knowledge 
of the j)arts of a sul)ject can only be fragmentary 
and very imperfect so long as we have not some sys- 
tematic knowledge of the whole subject, and, thereby^ 
of Uie relation of the parts to each other and to the 
grand whole. 

29. To the possil uiity of the existence of an actual 
and valid Science of the Universe several objections 
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naturally arise, which it will be appropriate, at this 
point, to consider and remove. 

30. It is jSrst objected that the achievement of the 
discovery of snch a Science must be impossible on 
account of the infinite extent of the Subject or Do- 
main. It i« obviously impossible, it is said, that any 
one individual, or even all the individuals of any one 
age of the world, should know the whole Universe, in 
detail. How then can any one claim to pos chs a 
Science of the Universe ? The claim is preposterous, 
it is sometimes added, and no one but Gk>d can be 
presumed to have, or can be conceived o^ even, as 
having such knowledge. 

31. This objection is at first view plausible, but it 
is unsound, and leads to a too broad denial of the 
human capacity. We do not know in detail the par- 
ticulars of even the sinallorft of our Sciences. Ictliy- 
ologj is a branch of Animalogy, confined to the 
study of the fishes; but no Icthyologist is for a 
moment supposed to have become acquainted with, 
so to speak, the individual history of ever^' particular 
fish, and not only of those now in life but of every 
fish that ever did live or ever will Hve ; and yet such 
a supposition would only parallel what is assumed, in 
this objection, as necessary with reference to the pos- 
sibility of a Universal Science. 

32. What the Icthyologist does is to discover and 
systematize the Oeneral Principles, carried into a 
convenient degree of detail, of Fish nature. What 
the Universologist has to do is no more than this in 
respect to the larger subject. He has to discover 
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and sjBtemaiize the O^eral Principles of Unwersci 

Belnr}^ carrying tiieir application, in turn, into no 
more than the appropriate degree of minuteness in 
Branching and Distribution. It is not the Univer- 
sality of JPocfo (which are indeed infinitely numerous), 
but the XJniTersality of PrmGijilea which are infinitely 
tmific or simple, which has to be discovered and ex- 
hibited. 

33. There is a sense, then, in which a knowledge 
of the whole XTniyerse is impossible to any finite in- 
telligence ; but there is also another sense in wliicli 
such knowledge is possible. We cannot know the 
Universe in detail, but there is no reason why we 
may not know it in respect to the universality of its 
Laws, if we c be so fortuiiatu as to discover Laws 
which are Universal, as well as exlumstive (that is to 
say exclusive of the possibihty of any other Laws) ; 
and which shoiU he absoLiddy hnoum to he such, because 
they are of such a natiu*e, that, when discovered and 
clearly propounded and apprehended, it becomes im- 
possible to conceive of tJiem as othenviae than as Tme^ 
Umveraalf and Exhaustive* 

34. It is in a manner similar to this that a True 
Universal Alphabet would apply to the spelling of 
the words of all languages ; because so long as 
men*B mouths are formed according to the fixed type 
of the human mouth, (iis we know it to be), they 
produce a certain few Elementary Sounds (and only 
these), which are then constantly repeated, in new 
combinations, in all that men ever say or can say. It 
ifl, also, in a similar manner, that employing so tew 
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. JEogus as 9 digits and zero, we can write aU possible 
numbers ; and that we can know positiYely that we 
have the means at command by which we can write 

new combinations of mmhers so soon as they shaU oamr 
to us, although 'previously toe may never have thought of 
those paHusiMt c/omlinoMmB as posaiUe numbersm We 
have thus, in a sense^ a mastery, through Science, 
over immeuso, even over Infinite Domams of details, 
with which, cw details, we are entirely unacquainted. 
This is the Inherent, Infinite Power and Trne Glory 
of Science, and of the unmade Frinciplea of Being as 
contrasted with mere Facts {res gestce or things made 
or done). This is what Science can do, and this is 
the mode in which it transcends all ordinary ex- 
perience and common knowledge, and even that 
whicb is extraordinary, whether intuitional, inspi- 
rational, or otherwise. 

35. Science is thus the Systematized Ejiowledge 
of Principles out of which arises a Metkod for their 
appHcation in new spheres ; spheres of human inter- 
yention ^vliich can then be rigorously modeled upon 
the application which Nature is spontaneously mak- 
ing of the same Principles in adyance of their dis- 
covery by man. The Multiplication Table is another 
instance of such systematized knowledge furnishing 
a basis and Method for the whole infinitude of prac- 
tical mathematical operations. It gives a scientific 
mastery oyer the infinite world of numerical combi- 
nations, within its scope, like that which the Scientific 
Universal Al})liabct will give over tlic reprcbcutation 
of all languages ; like that which the digits and zero 
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give over the mer } notation of nnmbers ; and like 
that» in fine, which the diaJBOTerj of TJuiyeTsal Scien- 
tific Laws is competoDt to give to the human race 
over every department of knowledge and affairs. 

36. It is, in the next place, objected, that, admitting 
a Science of the Universe to be, in itself, possible, the 
time has not yet; arrived for it to be realized ; that 
we can only look for its realization after the Special 
Sciences shall have been much more numerously and 
extensively developed; when, in other words, the. 
human race shall have gone over the Universe much 
more in detail than it has yet been able to do. This 
objection has also a plausible face, but it is alike un- 
tenable. It is indeed true, however, that, if the 
method of arriving at the discovery of Universal 
Laws were alone or chiefly through the necessary 
previous exhaustion of the details, such conditions 
would tlieu be requisite* But the new objection is 
only the former one renstated, and it meets with the 
same answer. The method of discovery is different 
fiuLii that wliicli tlio objector contemplates. As it is 
not the detailed iFacts of Being, but, on the contrary, 
Universal Principles, which are to be discovered, so 
also, the method of discovery is not through the in<- 
finite accumulation of delails, but by Intellectual 
Analysis, and, .so to speak, by SiriHnrf at Cmtrc':, 

37. Technically speaking it is not through Obser- 
vational Ge^ierauzations, but through Analyticai 
Generauzatioks, that the discovery has to be made. 
(B. O. t. 1012.) Do not be alarmed by these hard 
terms. They express simple ideas. By Ohsu vor 
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tumal Chneralizaiim is meant a method which goes 
around a whole subject, striviBg to embrace it ; as it 
were, in the arms. By Amlytical CfeneroMnaiion the 

opposite method is intended, that of piercing di- 
rectly to the centre, as by the yision of a sluirj) eye, 
or the blade of a catting instniment. If a child 
has an apple and wishes to find what is at the middle 
of it, he may cut continually aruimd it, on all sides, 
gradually reducing it in size, and arriving at the 
core only by this tedious and exhaustiye process ; or, 
if he have acquired the necessary strength and skill 
in the use of his knife, he may, at a sinfjlo cut, lay 
open the apple to the centre, and be^iii his futiu^e 
observations from, the core of the suhjed. The Uni- 
Terse is our apple, the knife in the hand of a child is 
Scientific Procedure or Method, the gradual paring 
away process is Inductive, Observational, or Encyclo- 
pedic Generalization. The cut to the centre is Ana- 
lytical Generalization. 

38. It is by latter method, that Universality 
of Knowledge, of the kind which is passiUe, imiy for- 
tunately be acquii'ed at a comparatively early period 
in the development of the career of our particular 
knowledge, and may be, thenceforward, the grand 
weapon to be employed in the conquest of the de- 
tails, outward upon every radius, from the centre of 
knowledge so attained to. The discovery of the 
MultipHcation Table, of an Alphabet, and of Numer- 
ical Notation, though they had to be preceded by 
more embryonic stages of development tending to 
produce themt were not themselves the culmination 
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' or finality of Science in their several Spliorcs, but 
the births of those Sciences or Branches of Eiiowl- 
ecTgc. The discovery of Universology is, in like 

manner, the birth of Science, itself, considered as a con- 
slituted and living tvliole. The Special Sciences, as 
heretofore studied and developed, have been the 
limbs and Members of the nnformed pr as yet tin- 
born infant, not therefore mntaally recognizing each 
other as corresponding parts of a larger Organismiis, 

39. It may be again objected, that, admittLng the 
possibflity of the Universal Science, and that a 
shorter method may exist for its discovery than that 
of comi>;issmg all possible details, yet, that, at least, 
it must be necessary to be familiar with the known 
details of all the existing Sciences, in order either to 
discover the Unitary Science, or to be competent to 
comprehend it and to judge of it when discovered. 

40. This is still only another form of the same 
objection. The supposed immense accumulation of 
the details of Observational Knowledge is not indis- 
pensable either to the learner or teacher of the new 
Science, and only in a modified sense even to the 
discoverer of it. Universology is an Independent. 
Science, which stands upon its own basis, and no 
more needs an extended acquaintance with the par- 
ticulars of ollirr Rciences, except for the greater 
richness of suggestion and illustration, than Geom- 
etry or Chemistry. The Special Sciences, with all 
their details, collectively form, indeed, the Infinite 
Domain within which Universology will find per- 
petually new applications ; but the Elements of the 
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New Science are more inde|")endent of anjthiTig ex- 
traneous than those of any other Science, if wa except 
*j[jogic and the Mathematics. 

41. But the question of the possibiliij of the dis- 
covery of a New Universal Science may as well now 
give place to the question of fact. Such a Science 
claims to exist; and what is possille will best be 
understood bj some exposition of wJuxt is. Even 
here we are met by immense difficulties in respect to 
the mere method of presentation. If a lecturer were 
endeavoring to give an idea of America, in a single 
lecture, to the inhabitants of another country entire- * 
ly ignorant of this, he would be embarrassed by the 
largeness of the subject. If he dwelt on the immense 
extent of the country, its various climates, its huge 
rivers, lakes and mountains, he would be carrying 
the mind of his hearers away from an comparison 
with the familiar neighborhood experiences of their 
own home lives ; from that in which, probably, they 
would bo most particularly interested. If, on the 
contrary, to overcome this difficulty, he should con- 
form to their habits of thought, and sketch neigh" 
horhond life iu America at some point as nearly re- 
sembling their own as might be, he might accomplish 
bis last purpose, but he would fail to give any ade- 
qaate idea of America in those aspects in which it 
especially differs from all other countries. 

42. The Universe, as the Domain and Subject of a 
New Science, is an intinitely larger lield ol novelty 
andyariety; and it is less easy to condense it into 
a single yolume, than it is to treat adequately of 
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Amenca, in a singlo Inohire ; and in respect to the 
method of comiimuicating the requisitn knowledge 
of it, the difficulty is of a similar kind. To be too 
general is to fail to interest ; to be too special is to 
fail to teach Uiiiversology in its distinctive di^erence 
from all other Sciences. 

43, In the following Chapters an effort wiU be 
made to give some idea of the New Science, without, 
so far as it may be uvoicled, incuvrinf' either of these 
causes of failure. It is only, however, hy repeated 
presentations and more and more expanded elabora- 
tions of the subject, that any complete exposition of 
it, eyen in its Elementary Form, can be accomplished. 



CHAPTER IL 

VBDtASI BISIBISinXON OF TEffi IJNlVJfiilSE. 

44 The Uni versa divides primarily into 1. a DO- 
MAIN OF Natube, 2. a Domain of Science, and 3. a 
Domain of Abt. These are not different Bealms ex- 
isiang entirely apart from each other, bat, are, on the 

coil trary, closc^ly iiiter-l>leoded thT'ou^hoiit. Thoy are, 
therefore, only drawn asunder, in part, iind eiiou<!;h 
for practical distinction^ by an effort of Absiradioii^ 
in the Mind. 

45. The word-termination -ismtis m used to denote 
a Bcalm or Domain of Being. These Three Douiaius 
are therefore, 1. The Natubibhus, 2. The Soisntis- 
Mus, and 3. The Artibmus, of Being. 

46. There are, likewise^ as previously sIiowb (2). 
TfifiBE Univbbsal Pkinciples, which underlie the 
Untverse, and reflate the distribution of all things. 
These are called, in XJnirersological Technicalitj, 
Unibm, Duism, and Trinism, and are related to the 
numbers One, Two, and Thiiee, resx^tictively, (Lalia, 
Unu8, Duo, Tits, One, Two, Thbeb.) 

47. Unism^ DuMm and Trirdsm correspond with, or 
echo to, Nature^ Science and ^r/, respectively, so that 
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Nahtre is Unismal, Scieiwe Buismal^ and Art Trinismal, 
in cliaracter and degree. 

48. But how can it be demonstrated that among 
the thousand similar distributions which are possible, 
Nature, Science and Art are tlie most appropriate to 
be regarded as the practically Primitive, and AU- 
inolusiTe^ Aspects, of the Universe of Being ? 

49. The assumption that this is true will be suf- 
ficiently proven or sustained by the following con- 
siderations ; Natiu'e is the Substance or S'ih'nc'- Matter 
treated of bj Bci^ce. Science is the Systematized 
Knowledge which the Human Mind attains to, of 
Nature, the Form, in other words, which Nature, as a 
Snhstance, assumes under the Rfjlectlve Action of the 
thinking mind ; and Art is tJie same primitive Nature or 
Substance^ extemaUy or actually reacted upon^ svih 
BequenUy to refiedum, and be-impressed by Science ; or it 
is the Merdal or Ideal Form ^ 7'cproduced in Nat urc^ from 
and by the Mind, It is, therefore, the result of Mind 
working upon Nature ; or the Progeny begotten of 
Nature, as Feminine, by Science or the Thinking 
Mind, as Masculine or Male. 

60. But all manifestations of Intelhgence or of 
Quasi-InteUigence, even those witnessed in Nature, are 
the, cU leasts apfparent^ result of Mind, which, therefore, 
when it thus occurs independently of Man, is attri- 
buted to God, and assimilated to our own conscious 
action on Nature, which is Art. All Evolution, Move- 
ment, or On-going in Nature, is such manifestation of 
Q^^o^^-Intelligence, and is, therefore, also Art; or 
may, in other words, be properly euibriicetl in tlw ex- 
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tfremest largmess of meaning which we can aadgn to the 
word Art. In this sense, Art is equivalent to Move- 
ment, Manifestation, Modification, Modulation, iu a 
T¥ord, to all Creation and Evolution, in the Universe 
at large. Nature furmahea the Materials or Suhstancef 
Science being, {or ACcoiiDii^G with), ///e Form or Laxo 
impressed upon ihe Substance, in the Operaiicni or 
BesuU, at in the Movement and Evolution, which are 
here, by an unusual extension, it is true, of the mean- 
in<^ of tliat term, dciiominatud Art. Ail xVrt is re- 
presentation, or a new }jiosentation of Matter in a form 

. prescribed by Mind. Art is, therefore, also denom* 
' mated Creation, 

61. Nature, Science and Art are, therefore, in the 
extended meaiiings which are here assigned to tlicm, 
as if we should say, more abstractly, 1. Subst.vnce, 
2. FoBH, and 3. Movehent ; or, still more metaphys- 
ically, 1. The Nonmena, 2. The Phenomena, and 3. 
The CompouLiduess and Coaction of these two in the 

• Totality of Being. 

52* But Nature, Science and Art, while echoing to 
or corresponding with Substance, Form and Move- 
nieut, are more ostcnsiLle and real Departments of 
Being. As here meant, they go back to the Primitive 
or Etymological Meanings of these "Words, Substance 
and Form* Substance is from the Latin auh^ undeb, 
and stans, standing, (from starcy to stand), as it were 
a foundaiion standing under a house, and as, figura- 
tively, the Substance of Things sifnitJs under or vnder- 
Uea the Appearance or Form. Form is the Latin 
Forma, and this Abstract Noun I regard as originally 
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Ferri-ma, from fcrre^ to BEAB and uriiOLD, as tlie 
House is upborne or upheld by its FouDdation ; and 
as Form is figuratiyely upheld and manifested or 
made into Phenomena by Substance or Nomnenqn. 
Substance-and-Form then combine to make the To- 
tality and Proceedent Existence of Things ; and so of 
Tliimj Universal : or of the Universe. 

53. Nature, Science and Art, as Substance, Form 
and Movement, are, therefore, like 1. The Foundation, 
2. The Superstructure, and 3. Tlie Use or Occupancy 
(lapping back upon and including its construction) 
of an Edifice. The Universe is that Edifice, in its 
Integrality, or in the Unity of these Three Consti- 
tuent Aspects, Entities or Ttriiis, Tlie Universe is, 
therefore', primarily and necessarily a Tri- Unity, of 
which Nature, Science and Art are the Three Grand 
Factors, Stages^ or Determinate Particulars; iirhich 
was the point to be established. We proceed in 
thought from the Fonndation of the Edifice upward 
to the Dome or Apex ; as the Nahircd or Primitive 
Order of our thoughts on the subject ; which, sub- 
sequently, we reverse, or " invert " in descending. This 
procedure of the thou^^Lt nuiy be contracted to the 
conception of a mere line, and the successive Stories 
or Stages of the Edifice may be represented to the 
imagination along this line'. 

54. As every Line and every Career, that of Uni- 
versal Evolution as well, has, in our ordinary concep- 
tion, a Beginning, a Middle and an End, so, if a Line, 
as the First Type of Procedure or On-^oing, be as- 
sumed in Abstract Thought, and be made to occupy 
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fehe Perpendicular, which is the First Normal Posture 
or Position ; and if we proceed, in oar ihoiigbts, from 
Below, Upward, wliicli is the First or Normal Drift 
of Direction, or ihe Natural Order; this Thong id- Line 
will have, First, a Foundation or Lowest Point or 
. Basis, the point upon which it rests, the Analogae of 
Nature; and Second, an Upper Portion, the Ferrima 
or Form, the Line ^x r se, the Analogue of Science. 
We might then add the upper end or superior point 
of the Line as the Third Step, as the Analogae of Art ; 
in accordance with the Axiom, Finis coronaJt opus (the 
end crowns tlic w ork) ; but this Upper End, the Head 
of the Column or Line, is also the Basis of the In- 
verted Procedure, when the thought begins to de- 
scend ; for, anailogicallpf Ideal and Spiritual Founder 
t{on9 are above. Confitiing ourselves, on the contrary, 
to the Ascending Drift of Thought, there is, as it 
Were, a Finer Interposed Folnf, a Point of Unition 
and Oonjonction between the Basis-Point of the 
Line and the Ferrima ; between Nature and Science ; 
between Foundation and Saj^orstructui'e ; whieh In- 
terposed Point may be also taken as the Analogue of 
Life and Movement, and hence also of Art — ^tbe 
germinating Punctiim Vitce or Point of Life; pivot- 
allj sitaatcd, as it were, between the other two stages 
and forms of development. To change the figuio 
from Edifice and Line to the Plant or Tree, the Point 
in question is the Gterminal Point, within the Seed, as 
the Analogue of Art, or of Vital Movement, within 
the Plant; and, as it were, between the Seed and 
Boot, extending downward or beneath the Earth's 
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Idvel, the Analogae of the Foundation of the Build-* 
ing, and the Plttmnle or Ascending 8[)ioot, the Ana- 
logue of the Superstructure. The Puncium Vif(e of 
the Edifice is the Altar or Firephicc, the Focics, which 
is the Latin word for Fireplace. This is reached by 
the Doorway or Entrance, which, sitnated at the 
Eartii'cs level, is externally representative of this in- 
terposed point of Vitality and Movement. The 
whole Figure, compounded of the Point and lone, 
thus vitally and centrally conjoined by an Interposed 
Vital Point, is the Inverted Man-shaped Figure or 
Anthropoidule. (B. O. t. 881.). 

55. FmTidation, Superincumbencyf and iHmr CopiH^Jr 
timj IfUiercuMon^ or InJterrdodimt these Three eombiried 
ia a Totality md repeated in ike Prodmt, are, there^ 
fore, the Primed and Universal Type of AU Being, 
It is this Primitive Distribution which is here gen- 
eralized and formulated under the terms, Natdbb, 
Sgienoe, and Abt, as the Constituent Aspects or Do- 
mains of Universal Being and Evolution. They are 
not, therefore, merely Facts of Observation , but Ea- 
aenHaUy Necessary and PrimiUve IMscrinmatians, 

66. Nature is Feminine, the Mother Principle, the 
teepiing Womb or Matrix of Being. Science, identi- 
fied with Law, with Abstract Thought, with I'orm, 
with Phenomena, with the Pays of Light, with Ee- 
flection, and so with Universal Intelligence or Mind, 
with Man Male, and with Gk>d, the Paternal or Im- 
pregnating Principle, is Masculine ; Art, echoing to 
the Sexes in their mutual embrace, Interpenetxation, 
Correlative Impregnation, and Conception, and the 
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Benewed Being as Progeny or Product, is Andro- 

57. Natubology is that Brancli or Aspect of Uni- 
yersologjin which the Universe is considered and 
treated, in a preliminary and somewhat inexact way, 
fnym the Observation cf Fads and the Empirical As- 
sumption of Metliod ; and not from reference to 
any previous demonstration of Oonermng Fnndpka; 
in which, in other words, it is considered and treated 
in the merely Ohservational Spirit, or, what is the 
same thing, in the bpirit of the Natural Sciences, 

58. SciENTOLOGy, is, on the contrary, that Branch 
or Aspect of Universology in which the Uniyerse is 
considered and treated as consecutively and logically 
evolved from the Three Abstract Universal Principles 
above speciBed (2, 45), related to the Three Primary 
Numbers. It is, in other words, the Logical and 
Mathematical Evohition of Being universally, from 
the Primordial Categories or Basis-Thoughts of 
Being. Scientology is therefore Universology devel- 
oped in the spirit of the Exact Sciences, and is wholly 
new in kind. It is the Core or Centre and the most 
distinctive Department of Universology, that in which 
the discovery of this New Universal Science mainly 
consists; but it is proportionally less popular, in 
character, and more remote from old and existing 
scientific ideas. 

69. Aktology is that Branch or Aspect of the 
Science of the Universe in which the somewhat 
populcnr truths of Naturology and the new and more 
metaphysical truths of Scientology are, as it were« 
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translated or modulated into each other^ or, in other 
words, reconciled and married in the Elaborated and 
Oompleted Grand Cosmos or Total Universe of 
Being. There is, therefore, in this Department, Com- 
promise, Concession, or, in a word, Abtistio Monm- 
OATTON. (B. O. t. 515.) Art is not so much the Art- 
protliicts, or 0])jects of Avfc in themsrlves, although 
they are representative, but these Art-products in 
the act being produced; whence it is Evolution or 
Movement, or, in other words, Creation in Progress 
or Procedure — what the Philosophers have technicallj 
denominated The liecoming." 

60. Scientology is new, and remote from the popa-* 
kr apprehension, alike of the learned and nnleamed 
world. Artologj, depending, as it does, for one of 
its factors, upon Scientology, is, consequently, also 
new. Naturology, alone, anstotra to tlie tahole scope 
of the Scienoea as they have hitherto heen cultivated and 
devdoped, and furnishes, therefore, the Natural Basis 
of the New Sclrucr. This, while it is, in a sense, 
popular, and closely related to the Natural S-ience.s as 
they are already studied and understood in the 
world, still, is not, in its Universological sense, merely 
the Aijtjt egale of those Sciemres^ as thnf now stand in 
the minds of the Learned, It is, on the contrary, the 
whole body of those Sciences as re-cast andre-consti- 
tnted, ITniversologicall \ , and by a Befleot of Exactifi- 
cation cast from Scientolof^jy, (the Sun and Cuiiire of 
Universology), upon this Primitive and naturally In- 
exact Domain. The method, even here, is Anoilogioalt 
and the result is to unify these primitive and fragment- 
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ary Sciences by bringing them under the operation of 

that Identity of Law which is demonstrated and ex- 
pressly elaborated in the Bcientological Branch of 
Universology, 

61. Naturology^ as a Branch of Universology, is, 
therefore, Transcendental, in comparison with the frag- 
mentary state of the Special Rc icnces, as these have 
been hitherto developed ; but, on the other hand, in 
a general and popular sense, Naturology may be 
held to include also the existing Special Sciences in 
their actual state. 

62. Any particular Domain of the Universe, or of 
any of these Three Primitive Grand Domains (Nature, 
Science, and Art), as, for instance, the Vegetable 
Kingdom, the Animal Kini^dom, the Human Body, 
or the Human Mind, segi'egated and considered as a 
whole, is a Minor Uuivcrm ; and may, therefore, or 
indeed must^ naturally, be distributed, in the first in- 
stance, into a Naturismus, a Scientismus and an 
Artismus, of its u%\ n. Hence, there is, by an inherent 

and NBGESSABY lAW, UNIVERSAL ANALOGY, Or an EOHO 

OF Sameness, in respect to the mdhod diatributionf 
hehpeen the Entire Universe and any smcdler Domain 

vnthin the Universe; aiid, mutually^ Mween all such 
smciJlcr Domains, Hence, there should be Identity of 
Distribution^ and <f 8cientifio (Xass^Uxxtionf trough-' 
o>ut dR Domains. The understanding of this Universal 
Echo of Frinajyles and consequent Universal Analogy 
makes the Science of UniversoUxjy, (8.) 

63. Language is one of these smaller Domains 
Tirithin the Universe, and is, itself, therefore, a Minia- 
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tore UniTetse, in aooordance with the Principle of 
Analogy just stated, and a Type or Model of the 

Whole Universe. More than this, Language, occu- 
pying au iiitermediatc position between Matter and 
Mind, between the Physical and the Metaphysical 
Scienoes,it is especially well situated to senre (by.re- 
lation to its own inherent organization) as an In- 
terpreter betwccu tlicm. Language is, therefore, 
scientifically indicated as the Frimary Moddic Sphere 
— the Farticvlar Miniature Universe which it is fitting 
to adopt as a point of departure in the larger inyesti- 
gation of the Entire Universe, and of all its parts. 
The Human Body is another Modehc Sphere to which 
there will be early and frequent occasion to recur, in 
the ulterior development of Universology. 

64 H, in accordance with these premises, we as- 
sume Language as a Minor Lui verse of Being, and 
treat the distribution of this Domain, Naturismally, 
or in the spirit of the existing Sciences merely, there 
are still two Orders or Methods in which we may ap- 
proach and prosecute the consideration of the sub- 
ject. We may, in the first place, commence, so to 
speak, at the periphery, and proceed towards the cen- 
tre ; we may, in other words, attempt to surround 
and embrace Encyclopedically, the Entire Content or 
Contents of the Language-Domain, and to bring a 
certain degree of System and Harmony into our 
knowledge of it, by an external, non-Tital, and super- 
imposed arrangement and classification of its several 
Departments. All the different Languages spoken 
on the planet may thus be enumerated and classified. 
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in. respect to both their Bpaoio and their Tempic Dis- 
tribution. Oral Speech, Mnalc and Song may be dis- 
criminated as Departments of this Lingual Universe ; 
and so also Grammar^ Logic and Bhetoric. The 
Grammar of Language may itself undergo division 
into Etymology, Syntax, etc. ; and the Parts of 
Speech may be distinguished aiul specified. Ana- 
lysis, and the Phonetic Elements of Speech may be 
designated as something distinct from every other 
Department, or at least Hieroglyphio and Syllabic 
Alphabets devised, and some idea of Words, Syllables 
and Elements be entertained ; and all this may con- 
feivably exist, without any such Analysis of Element- 
ary Sounds as would supply a proper Phonetic 
Alphabet, which is the true Core or Centre of 
Speecli, (even when this Alphabet is itself defective 
and imperfect from the want of a more rigorous and 
ultra-analytical process). All that has now been de- 
scribed belongs then to the Objeddye Method, or, in 
other words, to the Natural Order of the Naturismal 
or common phase of the Investigation of Language. 

65. But, all of this Ptocedure may be inverted, 
and, indeed, so soon as the study of Language as- 
sumes a really Scientific Character (of the Naturis- 
mal kind) it is even /fcore natural that it should be in- 
verted. The exigencies of writing, in the effort to 
preserve Language, force that degree of Analysis 
upon the primitive scholars of a nation that they de- 
velop a somewhat imperfect Pliouv tic Alphabet, but 
stilt a I^houdic Aiphabeiy representing the Elements of 
Sound of their particular National Tongue, The 
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work is empiricallj accomplished^ applies only to the 
single Language, is destitute of radical knowledge 

of the Sound-produrinfT Orj^aiiisnius (the Throat, 
Month and Nose) ami of maiij other tilings essential 
to the Constitation oi the Einal and Uniyersai Pho- 
netic Alphabet, destined thereafter to arise, at some 
day, as the instrinneiit for pxpresshig with equal cer- 
tainty all existing and even all possible hiTi^^mages.' 

66. Eyen this imperfect Phonetic Alphabet is, 
nevertheless, a new and wonderfol Element in the 
constitution of Laiirruagc. It becomes tlie Scientific 
Head or Centre of the Language to which it applies, 
from which, outwardly, there arises that Inverse Or- 
der ol investigating and treating the whole lingoal 
Domain which has been adverted to above (64:), as the 
Subjective Method or Logical Order of investigation 
and treatment The Objective Method or Natural 
Order previonsly sketched (64) rested on Observa- 
tional Generalizattons (37 ; B. O. i 1012), which 
furnish such general divisions of Language as its 
Grammar, its Logical Structure, its Musical btruc- 

^ I do not leave out of mind the extraordinary and exceptional 
feet tliattlio Sanscrit Alphabet, perhaps the oldest AI[>hal)et extant, 
is a marvel of scientific acenrary, for anything wrought out in this 
primitive or Naturismal methtxl, and that it is vastly suiwrior, for 
expofiition of the trne classification of sounds, to any of our more 
modem alphabets ; but yet, radically considered, even the Sanscrit 
alphabet is not fido({\ii\U']y aeientizcd by reference to the organic 
production of Sounds by tho Speech Organ, as demonstratt?d by 
modern Science, and still less by any knowledge of thp analogical 
principles involved in and zequiiing to be represented in the Final 
Univarsal Alphabet & P. A. 
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hue, etc. Thia Logical Order rests, on tbe conirary, 

on Analytical Generalizations (37; B. O. t. 1012)/ 
famisliing a handful of Elementary bounds, repre- 
sented by the Alphabet^ but which, in their way, just 
as really and exhaustively contain, in themselyes, the 
whole Language, in all its actuality and possiLHify, as, 
in its way, the broadest Objective Method could do — 
nay, indeed, more really and exiiaustively, since Obser- 
vational Generalizations are not susceptible of being ' 
so perfectly accomplished as the Analytical. 

67. From tlie Alphabet, as, so to s))eak, an Inter- 
nal £not of the Elements of Speech, a Core, a Gen- 
trum, a Focus, or Htd), of the Principles of liangnage 
represented in Elements, the Stnictnral Constitation 
of the %slii>le Language is then wrought out, iu a 
new and inverse sense from that previously consid- 
ered. Syllabaries, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, Yo- 
cabnlaries and finally Encyclopedias and the Cata- 
loguing of entire Libraries, and, linally, of all Litera- 
ture, are built upon the basis of the Aipiiabc t, which 
serves in turn as their key, and thence as the key, or, 
to change the figure, as the Vestibule to the whole 
Language itself. To go out from the Alphabet as 
from the centre or main Entrance to the Periphery 
of Language in this new sense, is to proceed in the 
Inverse or Logical, and hence not in the Natural, but 
in its opposite, the Scientific Order of investigation 
and treatment. 

68. But in all of this primitive treatment of Lau- 
guage^ in both Orders, first, separately, and then, in 
both combined, and reactmg upon each other, we are 
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wdy 8ti& in the Naturology <f Speech. This vliole 
Domain of Lmgaal Procedure is, in other words, the 

Naturismus of the Speech-Universo, or of the Total 
Liuguistic IJomain. It is also Mouospheric, by 
which is meant, that its scope is confined to some 
single or indiyidoal Language, or eyen, it may be, to 
aU Languages, each considered singly or iiuliviJually. 
This whole Compoimd Method may also bo denomi- . 
nated Encyclopedic, as distingoished from the True 
Analytical Method which is Scientological. 

69. The Scientology of Language begins, cUmg 
with tlie Logical Order of tlve Encyclopedic or Ohserva" 
tional Method, m thb Alphabet, or strictly speaking, 
bctck cf the Mphahet, as will be shown presently, (7d.) 
Bat in respect to the Alphabet, it begins in that More 
Hiyorous xinahjsiSy in that closer discrimination and 
classification of the Elementary Sounds of Speech 
which is known as Phonetic Analysis." It passes 
over also from the consideration of the Elements of 
the Sinfjk or Tndkndnal Language to the comparwon 
of the Elements of different Languages ; and hence, 
from the Monospherology to the Oomparology of the 
subject (B. O. t. 403), and hence again, to the founding 
of One Universal and sincthj Scienti/ic Alphabet for the 
representation of all Languages, 

70. All that has now been mentioned, even the 
Oomparology of the Elements of Language (Oom- 
parativo Etymology^ lias been reached, at least in a 
primitive and impertect manner, empiricctUy ; but 
Universology goes farther, and does more than all 
that has hitherto been indicated, in order to obtain 
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its starting points, or, in other worJs, to lay its foun- 
dation, upon which it then elevates a far more lofty 
edifice. 

71. It has been Bh6wn that Language is a Minor 

Universe eclioing to or repeating the Grand Uni- 
verse, (63.) It results, therefore, that when \^e 
distribute radically and rightly the Elementary 
' Sounds of the Human Voice, from which Language 
is conslmcted, we do, virtually, and ly a valid 8dm^ 
tifi^ Anahyi/y also (Ustrlbute the CafcgorieSf not merely 
qf the Understanding, but of Universal Being, the Ule- 
mentary Iktities and FrincijcildS, in other words, of 
the Universe itsdf, more effectiyely than can be done 
in any other way ; and that we lay the foundations, 
in this manner, at the same time and plac e, of the 
New Universal Science, and of a New Sgientifio 
TTnivebsal LANGnAOE, which shall be, in its structure, 
the Rectified and Clarified Transcript of the Universe ; 
as Language, in its existing Instinctual and Confused 
Development, has been the blurred and imperfect 
Sketch (Ft. dbaucJie), of the same Universe. 

72. But to complete, or more properly to even ini- 
tiate, this new order of investigation, the Scientology 
of the Universe and of Speech, wo must discover 
the meamng which Nature attadies to each Ulementary 
Artundaie Sound of the Voice; for if the Elements of 
Sound arc" the Analogues or Individual Echoes of 
the Elements of the Universe itself, which are the 
Proto-pragmata and Abstract Principles of which it 
is composed, then it. follows thai each sound of the 
voice in speech, such as is represented by a Lettsr of 
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the Alphabet, is the Analogue of some Partiadar 

First Entity or Governiag PrLaciple of Uiuvuisal 
Being ; and tliat, inverselj, that Particular Entity or 
Pnnciple is the true meaning, bj Analogy, of the 
given Alphabetic Sound ; and that all such Principles 
must be measured, numerically, and by Exact Echo 
in all senses, by the number and character of the 
Elementary Sounds of the Trm Uniyersal Alphabet 
of Langaage. 

73. This then is what TTniyersology begins by dis- 
covering. It is found, and will be progressively 
demonstrated, that Every Alphabetic Sound of the 
Human Voice is inheren&y laden by NcUure keradf toUh 
a spec^ sign^canoe or meavdng ; thai the Aggregate of 
these Meaningis is, at tJie same time, the Aggregate of the 
Fuiidamj&fdal Entities and Frindples of the Universe of 
Matter and Mind; and^ thatf henoe^ a Language rtght^ 
bmli ftp from the combinations cf these Sounds must eay 
actly ecJio to and represent, from the h^oadest General- 
izatums to the minutest details, the Total Universe of 
MaUer and Mirui, itself buiU up in parallel development 
from the Echoing or Corresponding EnUties or Frinciples, 
(81.) 

74 Out of this discovery arises, therefore, logical- 
Ij, and as it were inevitably, a New Univeraal Lannr 
gttage, the nwst wonderful amd complete in iis structure 
and powers of which it is poss^e to conceive^ and 
tahich must serve as the Vernacular of the Unitized 
Humanity or Great Planetary Nation of the Future. 
It is, then, the Philosophy and Jingoistic Science 
underlying and intimately involved in this I^ew Lan<- 
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gnage throughout, which constitute the Scientology 
of Linguistic ; and the Corresponding Philosophy 
and Science of the Universe at large is the Scientol- 
ogy of Universology. The reaction the PhUosophy 
of the New Scientific Language upon the understanding 
of existing tonyues, or ttpon the previous Science and 
Scienoea of Language^ wUt constitute the Univerhological 
Aspect cf Idngml Nainrclogy (60> 61) ; and the simi- 
lar reaction of Universological Scientology upon the 
existing Sciences, recasting thera into the mould of 
its own character, will be the Universologi -al Aspect of 
NcUurology at large* Finally, the intorblending and 
mutnal modification and modidation of the old and 
new materials of Lingual Knowledge and Us© will 
constitute the Artology of Speech. (59, 77.) 

75. To restate these points: The Natarologj of 
Language is not confined to Grammar or Lexicology 
(the Dictionary), nor to any other particular depart- 
ment of the Science of Language, as now understood ; 
nor to all of them combined ; not even if we include 
Oomparatiye Grammar or Oomparatiye Etymology, 
with all the surprising expansion which has been 
given to that Branch of Science by the German 
School of Philologists. Linguo-Naturology or the 
Natorology of Language includes, on the contrary : 
Furst, in its ordinary or Non-UniverBological sense, 
all of these Departments of the Lingual Domain, or 
the whole of Linguistic, in any or every sense in 
which Language has heretofore been studied ; and 
Secondly, in its Universological Aspect^ it includes all 
of this Primary Body of Lingual Science as it will 
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be recast from tlio inflnenco of tkc uew Philology. 
In tbe same manner, Naturologj, &t large^ includes, in 
an ordinuy sense, all the existing Scienoes in their 
present state ; and, in a XJntTersological Sense, the 
same Bodj of the Sciences as they will be SDlarged 
and reconstituted from Scientology. 

76. Lingao-Scientology or the Soientologj of Lan- 
guage is the new and totally distinct department of 
tlie Science of L a ti ullage, as above sketched, which 
arises out of the discovery of the Inherent Meanings 
of Sounds, and of the Scientific Law of their combi- 
nations, to constitute, basically, the Unitaij and Per- 
fect Language of Mankind. Scientology, at large, 
holds the corresponding relation to the Total Uni- 
verse, and is the Back-lyinp; ;ind Begulatiye Abstract 
Science or Exactology of the Universe. 

77. Linguo-Artology or the Artologj of Language, 
the resultant of the Interblending of the Naturology 
and Scientology of Lanpnfige, will be best illustrated 
by the Final Form of the World's Yemacnlar, which 
will be a Single Grand Planetary Language, mth the 
New Scientific Lingual Struciaro as Basis and Gov- 
erning Head of the whole, together with the materials 
of all existing Languages (the Naturismnsof Speech) 
sifted, recast and inwrought into this Completed and 
Sublime Lingual Fabric, the dialects of which wiU 
not be distributed, as now, by the mere accidents of 
locality and race, but by the Departments or Spheres 
of the Totality of Human Knowledge and affairs. 

78. The name of the New Scientific Language is 
Alwato (pronoun I'ud Ald-wah'to), a word derived 
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from tlie Language itself^ and meaning Universai 
Speech, {Jl for At.l, and wato for speech or lan- 
guage). It is also called, somewhat more technicallj, 
TiKiWA, (prououuced iee-kec'icah^ a word also wrought 
out from the Language itself, and referring to Unism 
and rhiism as the Scientific Bases of Speech. The 
preliminary steps for the exhibition of this new Lan- 
guage occur in this Synopsis, in connection with 
Phonetics* The development of the Language itself 
will be carried forward in snbseqtient and special 
Treatises, Grammars, Yocabolaries, etc. 

79. It was observed above (69), that the Scientol- 
ogy of Language goes even back of the Alphabet for 
its absolute origins. To gain the ])oint of view of 
the proper starting-point of this New Science, we 
must therefore begin with a more radical and thor- 
ough analysis of the Sounds of some particular Lan- 
guage, the Enghsli, for instance, as is done in the 
Phonetic Beform initiated bj Mr. Pitman ; we must 
then extend this Analysis to the inclusion of the 
Phonetic Elements and of the AlpiiMl)etic Signs or 
Letters for the representation of all Languages, thus 
laying the foundation of a Universal Alphabet, along 
witix Bapp, Ellis, Lepsius, the English Church Mis- 
sionary Soci(ity, Max Miiller and others ; wo uiust 
then go back to the projxsr Alphabetic Elements, 
analyzing and classifying ^//e/n, as to their localities 
and the modes of their production in the mouth, and 
their proper pictorial and symbolic representation, 
thus founding a new Science of " Alphabetics,** with 
Alexander MelviUe Bell (in BeU's Visible Speech ; 
3 
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we must, again, as TJmTersology alone does, go back 
of Mr. Bell, analyziiig eTen his classificatioii, and re- 
ducing all possible soimds, and their classes and ar- 
rangements to Three Primordial Principles, Unism, 
Duism and Trinisin, respectively — Ulusfcrated by the 
Three {not four) seats of Sound in the mouthy the 
Middle-Month, the Back-Month and the Front-Moath 
respectively. 

80. Eeasccnding thence through the Classes of 
Sounds to the Individual Sounds of the Beconstmcted 
Uniyersal Alphabet, we must then add the crowning 

discovery which Univorsology, in this Lingual appli- 
cation of it, also alone makes, namely : That the same 
Principles of Distribution by which the Elements of 
the Human Voice are distributed, and by which a 
True Uuiversal Alphabet is constituted, have, in the 
necessary operations of Nature, distributed all the 
higher or more elaborate or less elementary Depart 
ments of Language, and aU the detaOs of these, 
thereby constituting Lant^uat^^e itself, so that every 
thing within this whole Domain of Being is nothing 
else than continmua Echo and Be-echo of the Facta and 
Frindplea iJie Alphabet Ua^. 

81. And, finally, it appears that, inasmuch as Lan- 
guage is an Epitome of the Total Universe, and is itself 
a Bepresentative Minor Universe, the Elements of 
Language, the Sounds and Letters of the Uniyersal 
Speech Alphabet, must be and are, by a valid and le- 
gitimate Scientific Analogy, identical with the Ele- 
ments of Universal Thought and Being — and, there- 
fore, with the Uniyersal Logical and the Uniyersal 
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Ontological Alphabets respectirelj ; that the Inherent 
Meafdnga of these UniTeisal Alphabetic Sounds are 

identically these Universal Elements of Being / and 
that the Universe, itself, is built up fiom the same, in 
a precisely parallel evolation to that by which a New 
jSoientifio Universal Language is eyolyed from its 
own Alphabetic Elements. (73.) 
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FORTHEIl liLSTEIBUTION OF THE UNIVERSE. THE ELE- 
KENTAKK, AMD, TH£ £UlBO£AT£. liAJ^aUAGfi, AS AN 
EPITOME OF THE UmVEBSE, DI8TBIBDTED. 

82. We baye next to distdnguish the Elementary 

and tlie Elaborate Departments of Being. The 
Elementary Sphere is well illustrated in Language, 
where the results of the Phonetic Analysis of Speech 
are akeadj familiarly known as " The Elements " of 
Speech, or of Language. This phrase then suggests 
all the remaining and more conipouiul aspect of Lan- 
guage as something to be contrasted witli the Ele- 
ments; and it is this opposite and derivative De- 
partment of this Total Domain which is meant by 
the Ehxhoraie Department of Language. Technically, 
the Elements of any Domain of Being are the Ele- 
mentismns, and the remaining and contrasted De^ 
partment is the Elaborismns of that Domain — as of 
Language, for instance, or of any other subordinate 
Domain^ or of the entire Universe itself. Finally, 
the Science of the Elements of any given Domain is 
the Elementology of that Domain ; and the Science of 
its Elaborate or derivative Aspect or Department is 
theElaborology of that Domain. The Whole is Trinal. 
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83. Aliihoiigh the Elementismas and the Elaboris- 

miis are very Distinct* or " Discrete " Degrees of 
iiemg, there is, nevertheless, an Echo of Analogy be- 
tween tbem. The Elementismus of the UniTerse 
consists of Prato-pt agmaJta or Primary Bealities, as. 
' Entity or TIdnr/, Rvlatum, Matter^ Spacey etc., and of 
Principles or Primary Laws, as Unism, Duism, etc. 
These Elementary Distributions then reappear in the 
Elaborated Universe, not as mere Abstractions, which 
they are in their Elementary Aspect, but as emJ)odi€d 
iw, and constituting correspojuimg Elaborate Domains ; 
but, tlien, in conjunction tmth other Elements^ while yet 
each Element occurs in suck preponderance, in 
some particular instance of The Elaborate, as to he 
characteristic J and (/o^'crnin/j, in thai particidni* ffiuen 
Domain, By Echo of Analogy, each Class of Bounds, 
and each Particular Sound occurring in the Alphabet 
of Speech, answers to, and is answered to by some 
Wliolc D parliJient in the Elalmrate or General Cur/.s'i- 
tution of Language, in which Departmc nt the same 
Principle (represented by the Particular Elementary 
Sound) recurs^ not so purely and abstractly, but yet 
in a governing or characteristic deppree. This ab- 
struse and difficult idea will be rendered readily com- 
prehensible by what follows. (85.) 

84. It is tiius that the Absolutoid and Abstractoid 
Elementismus of Beinpj echoes or reappears by Ana- 
logy within the lielatoid and Coucretoid Elaboris- 
mus ; the Plan of Nature being to organize some part 
of her Domains as the aomewhat exdusive residence of 
each Fundamental Abstract Principle ; or as the some- 
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what Independent Ohjedfficatim of every Primary and 
Necessary Aspect of Being — mmeiohat so, it is said, 
because, hj another Principle of Universology called 
The Inexpugnabiuty of Pbimb Elements (B. O. 
1 226), Principles and Primary Aspects, in part ex- 
cluded, are still always present in every part of tbe 
Elaborate World, onlif in a snbordinafe or minor de- 
gree. There is Mere Pbeponderance (B. O. t. 526) 
of the Major or GoYeming Principle, and SuBDOMl* 
NAKCB (B. O. t. 524) of the Minor or Subordinate 
Principle, in the criven instance or domain. 

85. The reappearance of Jbilementary Eu titles, Prin- 
ciples, or Domains, subsequently, as Elaborated l>o- 
mains, is illustrated as follows: The Yowel-Sounds 
are an Elemenial Domain of Speech or Language ; 
and the Con sonant- Sounds are another such Domain. 
But, then. Entire Langmges occur in which theYowel- 
Element predominaJtes^ and which it' charcbokrms, as, 
for example, the Italian ; and other entire languages 
in which the Consonant-Element predominates, and 
which it characterizes, as, for example, the German, 
These Individual Languages are then. Elaborated or 
Actual Domains of Language at large, and repeat, in 
their oivn struchirr, the Two Elementary Domains of 
the Alphabet of Language, (namely the Vowels and 
* the Consonants), by which these languages are re- 
spectively characterized. But no Language can ex- 
ist wliolly without tlie Vowel-Element, nor wholly 
without the Consonant-Element ; and this fact illus- 
trates what is meant by The iNEXPUGNABZLm {the un-^ 
Jighl-out-^Me^ness) of Prime Elements. The Italian 
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Language merdy preponderates in Vowels, and the 
Qerman in Consonants, and this illustrates what is 
meant by Mebe Pbeponder&ngb. There is, in other 
•words, a subordinate (but also Suhdominant) propor- 
tion of Consonant-Sounds in Italian, notwithstanding 
its prevaihng Vowel Character, and so vice versa^ ot 
the German.; and this is what is meant by SnBDOMl- 

NANCE. 

86. Heasoning invarselj, it may be said that the 
Itahan language, renders, on analysis, the Vowel- 
Element in Fre^panderamce, and the Consonant-Mement 
in SyMamincmce^ and that, contrariwise, the German 
language yields the Consonant-Element in Prepon- 
deratice and the Vowcl-Ek^inent in Suhdonilnmice, 

87. It is the Aggregate of the Elementary Domains 
of Being (or of any given Domain) which constitntes 
the Elementismns. It is the Aggregate of the Ela- 
borate Domitins which constitutes the Ehiborismus. 
Phonetics and Alphabetics pertain to the Mementis- 
mns of Language, The Towels and Consonants are 
Elementary Departments, or Special Domains with- 
in (lie Domain of Phonetics, or witLm the Alphabet. 
The Alphabet of Vowels and Cousonauts (with their 
interspaces of Silence) are, indeed, virtually the whole 
of the Elementismns of Langoage. Every thing else 
m Language, Grammar, Dictionary, Rhetoric, Logic, 
the Musical Expansion of Language, the History, 
Local Distribution and Etymological and Gramma- 
tical Comparison of different languages, are collect- 
ively the Elaborismus of the Universal Language* 
Domain or of Language at large; all of which is 
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built up from the UBiversal Alphabet, or rests upon 
it, as MementismiiSf as a house rests upon its f onn- 
dation, or as the parts of a house are correlated with 

its vestibule or main entrance ; as a wheel deponds 
upon its hub or centre ; or as any pori^^heric expan- 
sion upon its basis, centrum, core or pivot. 

88. YoweU8mnd8 and CojkBcmm^Sowida must be 
carefully distinguished from the Letters or Sign-fi, writ- 
ten or printed, by which these Sounds of the Alpha- 
bet are signified or represented — and they are very 
apt to be confounded with them. Sounds^ Vowel or - 
ConsoDant, are wiiat we make wiih our laouths and 
hear mth our ears; and are precisely the same 
whether we know what they mean, and the letters by 
which they should be written or printed, or whether 
we know neither what (hey mean, nor hy what letters 
to write or print them — as when we listen to the 
speaking of an unknown language. 

89. Letters are, on the contrary, what we see with 
the eye, when we read, and make with the hxnd, when 
we write J and represent hy types, when we print. They 
are, indeed, used to signify souivds, but they are not 
ihemselyes sounds, and may even be falsely used, so 
as to misrepresent the sounds, instead (A truly re- 
presenting tbem^ as, for exaiii})le, when people spell 
inaccurately (with reference to whatsoever standard 
of correctness). 

90. In different languages, the same Sound is, now, 
in the deficiency of any accepted and practical I ni- 
versal Alphabet, frequently represented by quite dif- 
ferent letters ; so that, in learning a new language, we 
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have often to learn new Valves, in sound, for the leli- 
ters with the native values of which (English, for ex* 
ample) we are abeady familiar. (For instance a is, 
in French, prononnced not a, but ah ; i is pronounced 
not i, bat ee, etc.) For Universal purposes we have, 
therefore, first, to agree in what way we will repre* 
sent (print or write) the Suunth of the Alphabet, be- 
fore we can be sure that we and the people of other 
oonntries shall be thinking and talking of the mwz 
Bomda, even when we may be using the same letters. 

91. Yowel-Sounds are sounds loldch arc mmle hy a 
cofUimiom Jioiv of the sounding breath through the mouth 
{(md sometimes through the nose oZso), or, in other toords, 
WITH THE MOUTH OPEN ; as when we say i (ee), Ah I 
Oh ! Consonant-Sounds are Guts, Breaks or Limits 
made hy the voice, ivkich tve put upon tJie sounding 
brecUh, as that of the k in kmg or in o (a) k. To am- 
lyze speech into its dements is to learn to utter, sepa- 
rately, just the sounds which are contained in Ihe 
words, uithout regard to the way in tvhich the ivords are 
cfwi manly spelled; as if we were to call o k' oak, ondt- 
ting the a which is not sounded.' This is also called 
Spewing hy Sound, It is of the utmost importance 
to become perfectly f;Liniliar with analyzing or s]ieJling 
hy sourul, in order to uiulerstaud, without confusion, 
whatever is written or said about Sounds, (App. 

p. 190.) 

92. The Vowel-Sounds, even of all the languages 

* The name- we give to k is kay ; bat this indndee a vowel-sound 
{a/g). Practice enables one to explode the Coosonants without tlie 
aid of any appredaUe amount of Towel*aonnd. The name is nut 
the sounA; or rather it is something more than the sound. 
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of the worlds are yeiy few, although, as in the case of 
colors, they may be made numerous by attention to 

minor or intermediate shades of sound. The Three 
Pivotal or Leading Vowel-Sounds are 1. a, which is, 
for the purposes of Universology to be pronounced 
ah, or like a in for ; 2, i, to be pronoimced ee, or like 
i in machme ; and 3, u, to be carefdlly and uniform- 
Ij pronounced like oo, or as some people j)r(jiiuimce 
u in rule (rool). Between a and there is e, to be 
pronounced like a, or like e in ob€^ ; and between i 
and u there is o, with its ordinary pronunciation. 
Two Vowels, pronounced closely, or willi no inter- 
mission, are called a Diphthong. Au (ah, oo) is the 
leading diphthong. This leading diphthong will be 
used as a short method of denoting aU the vowds col- 
lectively ; so that, to say au, is, as if we should say, 
aU the voicds. More strictly, au (ah-oo) fails to in- 
clude the Middle-Mouth Vowels i (ee) and e (a) ; if 
they are also explicitly meant, the Triphthong iau 
(ee-ah-oo) is requisite. 

93. The following Table exhibits the Natural Al- 
phabet with the juoper Ordinary Degree of Minute- 
ness in the discrimination of the Soimds ; accom- 
panied by the Headings and Side-Titles which de- 
scribe the Specific Oharacters of the different Glasses 
of Sounds ; ho as to mitiate a proper understanding 
of their IiiJierejit delations to tJie Frinmry Etditiea . 
and Lam of Being* Apart from minor shades or 
with sHghtly important additions, this simple Alpha^ 
bet, primarily serving for the English language, is ade- 
quate to the representation of all existing languages. 
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and also of Alxrato ; or, in a word, of aUj^ossihle human 
speech. Marked or modified typos will be elsewhere 
introdaced for the intermediate Sounds, down to any 
requisite degree of fineness in the shades of sound. 
Such is the simple character of Tlie Universcd IJmfval 
Alphabet This Skeleton Alpliabet as it may be call- 
ed — by analogy with a skeleton regiment in the army, 
which has its Pivots or ofiScers and its ground-plan 
complete, to be subsequently filled in, up to its entire 
complement, with siibMltems and privates — though 
characterized, in a general sense, as English, is so 
only because the basis-distribution of sounds is the 
same for English as for all languages; hence the 
adjective, English, may be omitted or parenthesized. 
The Namlization (97) is needed at this da}^ even for 
English as we have almost daily need for the trans- 
literation of French words containing this sound. 

94 The dilEerent Glasses of Sounds are introduced, 
in the Table, in the order in which^they will be sub- 
sequently considered ; the Vowels first, the Sohd 
Consonants next, etc. There are three Ixistard or lass 
perfect vowels, not hitherto mentioned, represented 
hy Italics (000), namely o, o, pronounced 1. as a in 
mare or ai in aiv, or hke a in at prolonged ; 2. as 
u in cut, cwrd ; and 3. as aw in aidnl or o in or (short 
in not.) The eight vowels of the Yowel-Scale, (in the 
following Table) are, therefore; pronounced, (in the 

order of their accompanying numbers), as follows : 

i «a a noon 

eeOnCwt); atnlMe; olinolr; ahtaahf ; wlntini; ainall; o; oo. 

The diphthongs retain the exadt values of the united 
vowels. (The ai will occur for a.) 
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TABLE No, 1. 

THE BASIC Oil SKELETON UNIVERSAL (AND ENGLISH) PHO- 
NETIC ALPHABET. 

2. BaelMnotUh, 1. Middle-mouth. 8. Fhrnt^mouVi 
(Throat) (Tongue-tip^nd-teetli) 

Clasi 2fo, 1. The Vowbls. 

6. 5. 4. 8. 2. 1. T. & 

(o) («c) It (a) « i o a 



oi— 11 



AU— 13 



Qau No, 9. Thb Somi (ob tbub) CoRfiONAim. 

Stataid, Singuloid, i Abstract, k (v or tsh) t th p 
ieoid, (Conereie, s {)ot^'sU) <I b 

MoifM, PluTcdoid, iAhHraei, • eh § f 

cw Compound, Or- ■{ ^, . 

— .-...J 1 Concrete, • zli 



Class No. 8. Thb Lk^uids ob Vowel-likb Ck)N60NAira& 
Mohid, I r 

■ 

<^au yb. 4. Tk:£ AxBmxfB ob Ooalbsceiits. 

li y w 

(Diacritical Mark ( I'he IfataliaaUon.) 
I Hard aa )n pire. 

^thtmintJiy; c<)mi>an; with t& in thigh. 
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95. This Alphabet is the General Basis, not com- 
pleted in details (93>, of an English- Adapted and 
Uniyersal Phonetic Alphabet. Its most appropriate 
name is The Skddon (UngUah Fhonetic) MphaJbet. 
There are two additional Back-Moath Oonsonant- 
Sounds, occurring where the stars are placed in the 
Table, (Class No. 2), namely, 1. the ck (or kk) as in 
the Oeiman nacA, and 2. the heaTj correspond- 
ing sound gh^ which occurs in OaeUc and Dutch 
(the old English as in throu^/i, thouf/^, etc.) and is 
still extant in Scotch ; sounds which are very primi- 
tive, but which do not abound in the general range 
of Langui^es. These go to augment this Basic 
Alphabet, when instead of adaptation to the English 
merely, it is to serve, also, as the Basis of the Universal 
or International Phonetic Alphabet. There are also 
two Yowel-Sounds 6 and u (the French eu and v)^ 
and two others e and i, (the Erench open e and Bus* 
sian or Sclavic i, which should be added for the same 
purpose. If then we discard Q and j as compound 
sounds (99), the number of Sounds to be reckoned 
as belonging to the Skeleton Uniyersal Phonetic 
Alphabet is 86, the Skeleton English Phonetic Al* 
phabet being, in tlds way, reduced to 30 sounds ; 
but it will be found practically more convenient to 
retain the q and j, {as if they were simple) , and 
80 to reckon this English Alphabet as containing 32 
Sounds. It may be obserred, in passing, that the 
Theoretic number of a fuU Universal Alphabet is 64 
sounds ; and that 32 is the half of that number. 

96. None of these (six additional exceptional) 
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Sounds aTe^ howeyer, so pracdcallj fundamental as the 
30 (or, including g and./, ihe 82) sonnds which occar in 

the English Language, as sliown in the preceding 
Alphabetical list ; (although the th and dii^ occurring 
in English, are also rare sonnds with reference to 
the general range of languages.) Modifications and 
Intermediate Shades, especially of the Vowel-Sounds, 
require additional letters, as previously stated, or the 
marking of some of the letters here used, (93, OOOj to 
print,phoneticaUj and satisfactorily, ey en the English, 
and still additional ones to print all the nnmerons 
languages of the earth. The details of this extensive 
and intricate subject belong to other works. (See 
especially The Yocabolary to the Basic Outline of 
TJniversology,** words, Psychology, Theology, Uni- 
versology and Tikiwa ; and " The Alphabet of the 
Universe," and " The Universal Alphabet.") mat 
is presented here is dimply a Flatform or Common 
Foundatim of A UNIYEBSAL ALPHABET, from 
which modifications and adaptations, for Special lan- 
guages, and for viinous degrees of Plionotic nicety 
may take theii* departure ; in a word the Skeleton of 
a Universal Alphabet, as explained above. 

97. The Nasalization is a mere tinge of the Nasal 
Consonant quality (Nose-sound or Twang) impressed 
on pure Vowel-Souuds!. Some languages have the 
whole series of vowels so affected or in other words 
a complete series of nasalized vowels, as the Choc- 
taw, for instance. The French has four vowels of 
this order, usually represented by the French letter- 
cojubinations an, in, on and m It simplifies the 
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ooDflideratioii and representation of this exceptional 
dass of yowel*soands very maoh, however, to treat 

the Consonant- ti 11 so impressed on the vowels in 
so far as a distinct sound as to denote it by a sepa- 
rate sign which may then be affixed to any vowel. 
(The sign adopted is a small n at the top, thus a", a\ 
o\ it). There is also an Etymological advantage in 
this method (for wLich also we have the authoritj of 
the Sanscrit Alphabet), inasmuch as the Nasal Yowels 
have originated by the absorption of Nasal Conso- 
nants into the otherwise pure vowels. The Nasaliza- 
tion is placed in this Alphabet along with theCoales- 
cents ; while yet it is not a letter, aud is not numbered 
in the Alphabetic Estimate. It is merely a Di:u'iit- 
ical Sign, in the nature, more of the Accent-Marks, 
and may be applied to any vowel (See Introduction 
"Andi'ews' and Bachelor's French Instructor.") (000.) 

98. The numbers attached to the Vowel-Letters in 
the Alphabetic Table represent the order in which 
the Vowels and Diphthcmgs are generally made to 
follow each other in a scale or series ; although, for 
different purposes, there are various other arrange- 
ments or orders. The Consonant-Orders, variously 
adopted, are still more numerous, but need not be 
specified here. 

99. It is a common riiouotic idea to represent 
each single sound by a single letter ; but, practically, 
this is not done in ezistmg Alphabets, and need not 
be insisted upon even for our present pui-pose, pro- 
vided no ambiguities are permitted in respect to the 
sounds which arc meant — no matter how the certain- 
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fcj is attained (000.) Accordingly, ih, dh, ah, zh and mfj 
are two-letter- combiBations, each of which repreflents 
a siugle sound ; and tsh and dzh represent two sounds 
each, or are the eqmvalents of ah and d, sJi. These 
combinations are however so close, and behave so 
nearly, in various ways, like simple sounds, that it is 
convenient to admit them into the Alphabet, and to 
treat them as such. They may be compared to 
Cyanogen and other Compound Elements in Chemis- 
try. Th and dh are used for the two sounds of th in 
thig]\ and //^y, V^^j) * ^ the French J, or the Eng- 
hsh z in asnire. The is a single sound of the nasal 
gronp, the g having no value as sach, as appears 
when this combination takes a tme hard *') ^-sonnd 
after it ; so, for example, the two words singer and 
fiifiger are phonetically represented (in this Alphabet) 
by singer and fingger (sing-er, fing-ger), 

100. The Vowel-Signs o, a, having no other dis- 
tinction from o, u, a, than that of being UoMcmd (94), 
they sliould be changed to small capitals if the body 
of the word in which they occur is already italic, 
thus hrod^ for broad, etc. It has been thought im- 
portant to avoid by such means' the introduction of 
any new letters or types. Observe that the English 
long i (in pme) is really a diphthong equal to ai (ah, 
ee), very closely pronounced ; the two sounds squeezed 
as it were together ; and that the English u (long) is 
also, in a similar way, a diphthong, equal to ee, oo or 
yoo, as in 2/nion. 

101. Of the Solid (or true) Consonant Sounds, 
those which are printed in the Table in a Light line 
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type — ^fhe series ending at the lips in and ihe series 

ending at tlio lips in / — are Light or Thin, and hence 
signify that which is abstract (or " The Abstract"), 
' as, for example, a Point without extension ; a line 
withont thiclmess ; a Law; a relation of two num- 
bers as thought of in the mind ; and the like ; or the 
Analncines of such AbHrart Tlnngs. They do not 
therefore, primarily, represent Heal or Concrete Ob- 
jects or Things. 

102. Those sonnds, on the contrary, which couple 
with these, and are printed in Heavy or Black-Faced 
Types — ^the series ending at the lips in I), and the 
series ending at the lips in signify that which is 
CoNOBETB (or The Concrete that is to say, fteal 
Objects or Things, Mineral, Vegetable or Animal ; 
things which have huUc^ weight and avbstamive value ; 
and ihe analogues <jf ihtae dbjeds even in purdy Ideal 
Bpheres, asy for eocample, within the mind its^f. 

103. This distinction between these two sub-classes 
of consonant-sounds {Thin and Thick or Aijstract-oid 
and Concret-oid) has been virtually seized upon for 
a practical purpose by Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
Steno-Phoiiogra]3hy or Phonographic Short Hand. 
He has represented the Al)stract, more strictly the 
Abstraotoid sub-class of solid consonant-sounds by 
certain single Light strokes of the pen, and the cor- 
responding Ooncrete or Concretoid Class, by precisely 
the same strokes, with the mere diilerence that the 
strokes are, in this latter ease, made Heavy. These 
are two sub-classes of soonds, within which eocA 
Two Bomda produced at the aame aeat <f sound and 
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taken, one from the Thin or Abstractoid, and one 
fpom the Thick or Concretoid Variety, make a couple, 
aa it were Male and Female, and so nearlj resemble 
each other, that if the sounds of one of these sab- 
classes alone be taken and used for those of both, 
the words so speUed are not, for the most part, un- 
intelligible. A little awkwardness only ensues from 
this change, as if, for example, a woman were set to do 
a man's work ; thus, if instead of 'M.SLs{s)&{tsh){i8et{t)8, 
we were to proiiounce Mi zeiiz, the result would 
be nearly the same oti the ear. If, indeed, the pro- 
nunciation be done deftly and lightly but few people 
will notice the difference* 

KM. The ^-sound and tlic hard sound of g (as in 
gdve) are such a pair of sounds ; the t and tlie d ; and 
the p and the b; and the th (in ^Aigh) ai^d the th (in 
^^y) ; and the tsh and the j ; and the sh and the 
aiiil tlie s and tlie z ; and the / and the are also 
such paix'S of the Solid Consonant-Sounds ; the first 
of each pair being Abstractoid (or Masculoid), and 
the second or remaining one of each pair (relativelj 
soft) being Concretoid (or Feminoid.) 

105. It is probably only a small proportion of Eng- 
lish speaking persons who practically recognize the 
fact that there are two different sounds of th^ one as 
in ^Aigh (thin, light, hard, abstract), and one as in 
(7ij (thick, heavy, soft, concrete) ; and still less do 
they recognize that there is, between these sounds in 
thigh and thy, precisely the same kind and degree of 
difference which there is, between t and d in ^e and 
die. The twoness of the letters first obscures to the 
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mind ihe fact that only one sound is represented in 

any given case where thej are employed ; and tlicu 
the sameness of tJi^ letters addressed io the eye^ althougli 
ihe sound yaries, objures still farther Uie d^erenoe i^ 
Bomd addressed to the ear ; 

Setriiius iiTit:int animos deniissa per aiirem 

Quam quiti buiiL oculia subjccta fidclibus. — TIORACE.^ 

106. The art of Beading as hitherto tanght among 
US, has, in ways similar to this, by in a word the 

barbarous imperfections of our Alphabet and Or- 
thography, greatly fostered the bad habit of hearing 
mth the eyes, so tiiat as a people our ears have been 
obfuscated and deadened until we are nearly incapa- 
ble of learning the living languages of other nations. 

107. Tlie following Table exliibits the part in ques- 
tion of Mr, Pitman's Steno-Phonographic Alphabet. 
I hare placed my own namings for the distinct 
classes of soimds, over and opposite to them, for the 
sake of preserving unity of system in the present 
work. 

TABLE No. 2. 

KBSTRAOr FBOM UB. FITICAN'S 8TEN0*PH0N0GnAPHX0 

AIiPHABET. 

Baek-'Mouth. MiddU-Montk. FronUMovih, 
Statmd or ( -^^^iract, _ k / y | t ( th \ p 
Oarditwid. (cknufrOe, _s /j |d (dli\l> 

^ ah ) a V 



jaowwb QT J » 

Ordtnmd. (OtmcrOe, 



' Thing^B commiinicated thiOTigli the ear a^ct tlie mind lees 
vMdlj thmi those which are sol jccted to the faithful eyes; 
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INHEBENT HS&NINOS 07 THE ELEMENTS OF LANGUACIE. ' 

108. The present chapter will contain a Tabulated 
condensed statement of the Inherent Meanings of each 
of the 32 (or, including the 33) sounds of the 
Skeleton or Abridged (Baedc) Alphabet, which is at 
the same time the Basis of the English-adapted 
Phonetic Alphabet, and, with a few additions, that of 
the Universal Phonetic Alphabet, applicable alike to 
all the Instinotaal or Old-Stjle JjanguagOB and to 
Alwato, the New Scientific IJniTersal Language. 

109. To cover more completely the usual range of 
Vowel and Consonaut-bounds occurring in the va- 
rious languages, it will be requisite elsewhere, to add 
the six other sounds above specified, ch, gh, o, a, S 
and i (95). The Special Meanings of these six 
sounds are, however, mere shades of Meaning of 
related sounds which are herein given, and are, there- 
fore, omitted from this elementary exhibit. The Al- 
phabet so augmented maj tlien be regarded' as the 
common or usual International Alphabet. All other 
less prominent and intermediate varieties oi Bounds 
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will be treated as Extra or EjooepHonal^ and all Alpha- 
bets which include any of them as SpeciaUssed or 

Adajpkd Aljj/taOek, 

TABLE No. 3. 

IMHEBEMT HEAIIIINaS OF THB ALPHABBTIO SOUNDS. 

L 

0/ the VoweU and Diphthongs ; the SpecutUy iSqft, (Jojiccsdve, or 

Homogeneous Sounds. 

1. 0/ the Vowels. 

I, (ee), Length ; Centering Continuity, Persistency, 
Being ; Ens, Entity, or Thing ; someiohaf Tnde- 
terramMy or vagudy cono&ved I, POINT, 
as End, (000.) 

E, (a), Breadth ; Sidenessy Collaterality, Relativity ; 
Adjunct or Wing, Belation, Law : vuktermi* 
naidyorvagttdyccmoeivedtf, £, LINE, cm J^e. 

A, {a in mave), Thinth (thinness) ; Flatness, Subsid- 
ence, Decline, Level, Supersurface, Attenua- 
tion, Etheiiality ; tite 2»<^ or Finer Form qf^ 
Matter; indeterminatdy or mgudy conceived cf. 

SURFACE, as Flat Edge or Thin Side of Solid, 

A, (ah), Thickth (thickness) ; UjHand-down-ness, Ac- 
cumtdation. Substance, (goods, wealth) ; Rich- 
ness, Gk»odnes8, Exuberance; Matter, or the 1*^ 

Form of Matttr, (gross, palpable, tangible) ; twr- 
determimUdy or vaguely conceived of, SOLID* 

U, (uh), Time ; Flux, Current ; On-going ; TemporaJ- 

ifies. Ordinary Events, Sublunary Transactions; 
indcicrminatdy or vcvjvdy conceived of, FLUID. 
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0, (aw), Sf&oe ; Expanse (up and around), the Empy- 
rean, the Firmament ; Spiritualities ^ Cardinaby 
£veiU8f Tranficendeutal AlTairs ; indetermiiicUely 
or vaqudy conceived cf^ SOhUMoL 

0, FiiONT ; Light, Preseutation, Brilliancy (as of the 

face or countenance) ; View, Aspect, Prospect ; 
GLeameBS, Demonskation, Soientifio Insight, 
Prevision, Theory ; Idea, Ideology, Idealism, 

A pi ioi'i, somewhat indeterminate. CRYSTAL- . 
INE. 

U, (go), Bagk ; Shade, Betiraoy, Obscurity, (as of tho 

posterior and inferior portions of the body) ; 
Occultness, Turbidity, Dubiosity ; Obser- 
vational. Empirical Knowledge, Imperfect 
Sdence ; Practice as contrasted with Theory ; 

Experientialism as against Idealism, A pos- 
teriori; iiideicrmirwtidy ccmceived of'. COLLOID. 

2. 0/ the Diphthongs. 

lu, (ee-oo), iNTERrENETRATlON ; Transit, Crossing, 
Twirling, Oopulntion; indeterminatdy or vagtidy 
conceived of. GEBM. 

01, (aw-co;, Masculism ; Saper-iiu unibency ami Em- 

brace, (as of the Sky resting upon and em- 
bracing the Earth); Canopy, Oyer-shadowing ; 
ind/dm^inMy concaved of* IMPBEQNAr 
TION. 

Ai, (ah-ee). Feminism ; Sub-rccumbency and Passivity 
(or Beaction as Passion and Production, as 
of the Mother Earth fecundated by the Light, 
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Moistures and Magnetisms from the Heaven 
or Sky) ; Ground, Platfonu, Footstool ; vagnd?/ 
and indekrminatdy conceived PBOUFI- 
CATION. 

Au, (ah-oo), HoMoa^:M:n Y, Intiniti, UNLi\[rrEDNBSS ; 
Interblending, Obliteration of Differences, 
Pr€to--plam€^ Ificipiency, Quad^mrticuUxieneea ; 
vagmly and indefermincUely conceived oJ\ Lide- 
termiJiateness or lack of LimUs or Bounds, and 
consequent VagveneaSy are the grand charadxriMie 
of Vocality or Vcwd^Sownda. THE UNLIM- 
ITED i^ll2.) 

IL 

Of CA« OomonasnU; liigormu, lAmUatke, IHff'eretiHaHi>e or EeUrO' 
gtnxBmg Sounds, {true Articulatums or Hitle-joifUinffa— 

lAt arUculut, a lilTTLB JOINT.) 

1. Of the Solids. 

a. 

Of the Abst factoid Solids, 
a. 

Of the Statdd {or SimpU) Abstractoid SdidSm 
K, Simple or Single Ofhess or Fbomnbss ; Apartness^ 
Divudon, DiFFEBBNTLiTlON ; Abstract or Pare 

Simple DuibM. 

T, Simple or Single Atnbss; Togetherness, Umtum, 
Intbobaxion ; Abstract or Pare Simple XTnibic 

P, Simple or Single Fbom-and-Atkess ; The higher 
or Compoond Integration of Apartness and 
Togetherness ; of Division and Unition ; or of 
Differentiation and Integration; Hinge-ioise' 
ness; the Cardinaiiou \ Lidiu, caahj, A hinge) or 
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liiDging, in the one relation, of the two -wings 

or opposite aspects of the relation ; Cuneisin, 
(wedge-ism) ; Abstract or Pure Simple Trinism. 

Thy Pivot ; Interpunct or Inierpaiid ; (t/i and dk are 
obscure in meaning or difficult of apprehen- 
sion, and need not receive particular attention 
in the iirst instance). 

C or Tsh (= t, sh), Atom, Monad, Oentered or Pivotal 

Object in an Abbtruct S"hema or plan ; and as 
substitute for kit, Crasis ; a mashing or break- 
ing together as of broken lines, i} and j are 
compound sounds admitted into the Alphabet 

on the same footing as Cyanogen in Chemistry 
(98.) 

0. 

Of the Motaid (or Compound) Abstradoid Solids, 

Bh, Compoimd or Pltirahid Feomxess ; Dispersion, 
Diffusion, Divergency ; Abstractoid Compound 
Apartness, Bamification, or Branchiness ; Ab- 
stract or Pore Compound DtTiSM. 

S, Compound or Fluraknd Atness ; Collection^ Concen- 
tration, Gonvergency, Abstractoid Compound 
Togetherness, dumpiness, or Unition; Ab- 
stract or Pure Compoimd Unlsm. 

P, Compound or Pluraloid From-and-Atnbss ; the 
Compound or Pluraloid higher lutegration of 

Fromness and Atness, of Dispersion and Col- 
lection, etc. ; Winnowing, Working, Finishing ; 
Omni- variant Activity ; Abstract or Pure Com- 
pound Tbinish. 
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b. 

Of the Comretoid Sdida, 
a. 

Of the StcUoid of (Simple) Coficreloid Solids, 

(Lnrd as in ^ve) Tbunk; Process, Existence or 
f'oHih-piitiiiiig (cL for, sense, Fr. pousser, TO 
GBOW up) ; Tail or Trail and Tran¥--all that 

is contrasted with the Head ; Stalk, Staff, 
Stem, any Fro'cess, Procedure or Frooeeding ; 
8halt-like or Goncrete Continuation ; as the 

. wake " of a yessel ; Bottom, Seat, Ground ; 
the Eai;tu as Fundamcntum beneath uiid up- 
holding the Sky or Heaven ; Forge ; Primal 

- or Frodadng Force, Upheaval; a posteriori 
OBIGIN or source. 

D, Head ; Bulb or Knob, End, Top ; Concrete Object 
or Tiling ; Superincumbent Weight, as of the 
Head on the Shoulders, of the Sky or Heaven 
on the Earth, eta ; Dead-weight, Deadness, 

Inertia, Resistance ; Reaction, Permanency, 
* as of Eternal Princij)les ; a priori Origin. 

B, HsAD-AKD-TBum ; the entire Body ; Body, Gadsr 
ver. Cadaver-like Organismus (called Inor- 
ganic) ; Action or Blow, including In/ pact or 
Primal Eorce and Resistance, The Inorganic 
World or Cosmos as contrasted with the Or- 
ganic or Vital ; the Inorganismus or Mineral 
World ; Earth-and-Sky or Heaven (Gaub — 
from g to b.) 

Dh, !brrEB>ENOB ; Head-centre, Hub ; The Turn-stile 

3 
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or standard with Axma — Sfcabilioiogical ; (see 
Th ; B. O. Index.) 

J, (=d, ssh), Btmoh, Olod ; Centered or Kyotal Object 

in a Concrete Schema or Congeriated Ar- 
rangement; andy as Substitute for gh, Con- 
oiete Crasaia or Mask oi Substanoe or Sub- 
stances; Earthy and Atmospheric Conjunc- 
tion ; Earth in respect to its surface, soil, 
weather, and mixtures or composts generally ; 
The Earth as the abode or residence of Man. 

ft 

Of tJie Moixnd or {Simple) Concrdaid Solida, 

Zh, TiiEE or Plant ; Vegetisni ; Coucretoid Branch- 
ing ; Dispersive Force, Disruption. 

The Andcal; Animism — Concretoid Gathering 

and Centering, a girding up to contain the 
life ; the Cub, or Beast, including Man. 

The-Plant-and-Anibcal transcended ; Tme Yitism ; 

Human liiologj, Mind." The Organic World 
as contrasted with tlie Inorganic ; the Organis- 
mns (Zhaut — from zh to y.) 

2. The Liquids — Oonfluentm 

a. 

M, BiGKEiss — Magnitude, Muchness, plus. Outness. 

N, Littleness — Minitude, Not-mncbness, minus, Jjsh 

NESS. (M Affirmative, N Negative.) 
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Mean Position — ^Neutrality, IndifEerenee^ Equal- 
itj ; neither Much nor Little, Equation, neither 
Out nor In. 

Motoid — FrotermvnaL 

L, Slowness — littleness of Movement, GentlenesSy 
Sweetness, Softness, Lull 

B, Bapidity — ^Muchness of Movement, Violence, 
Telocity, Bougbness, Budeness, Bigor. 

3. The Amhigu' 8 or Coalescents. 

H, Atohio DiFrERENCB, — Etherial, Breath-Hke; 

Spirit ; InEuite Attenuation, Human-spirit-like 
Being, 

% Badutinc} Gentrality— as of a Star ; Focus and 

its Radiations, Spiritual Pivotism or Centre of 
Luminosity or Intelligence and of Heat or 
Love ; Godhood, The SouL Spiritual Vital 
Centre of any Object, as of the TJniyerse or of 

the Individual. 

W, Cardinati:d Sequenhamty — as of an animal's 
tracks in a Pathway or Trail ; Beciprocal Side- 
wise Jnter-communication, as of companions 

walking, (waddling, wagging, waggling, walk- 
ing) and in conversation ; Intercourse, Conver- 
sation, Lanottagk 

-n,^ (Tlie Nasalization, or Nasal Twang), Incompre- 
hensibility, Mystery, The Ineffable ; Je ne said 
quoL 
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jusTmoAnoN of the Assiaii^MiiiNT (as made in the 

LAST TWO PBEOEDINO CHAPTEBS) OF THE HHHEBEMT 
MEANINGS OF THE ELEMENTS OF LAEaUAOE. 

110. Tlie Vowels and Each Class of Cortsonaiit-Sounda 
represent, as shown in what precedes, a Primitive 
IiOgical or Nomological Aspect, and hence, in this 
sense, a Law, or Fir^ Necessary OondUionf of Being ; 
which is then true, also, in greater speciality, qf each 
Individual So}/nd. 

111. The Vowels represent Froto-plasmal Being, 
the OoUecUve VndifferefdicUed Matericds or Ingredtenis 
of Being, with, at ' most, preHminary or incipient as- 
pects, only, of Diii'erentiation and Organization. This 
Domain is therefore collectively the Homogeneity of 
Being, and, in its Uniyersal Aspect, it is £ant*s JSea^ 
Uy, or Something, or The XTnlimited " or *' Infinite." 
The Interspaces of Silence in Speech represent Kant's 
Negation. Tliey are the Analogue of liiank Space, 
Zero, or NOTHING. 

112. The Consonants are Breaks and limits in 
Yocality, and represent, therefore, Kant*s Limitation 
which is HderogenieUy, The Thin or Abstractoid 
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Oonsonanis represent sfrictlj, '^The Limiting/' to 

perofi, and the Thick or ConcretoiJ Consonants, " The 
limited," (B. O. a. 20-25, t. 204, 467.) The Liquids 
represent Inter-blmded or Generalized Limitation, the 
return from The Heterogeneous towards The Homo* 
geneous, by the mingling and expunging of the 
sharper Lines of Diiierentiatiou. The Ambigii's or 
Coalescents roprc^sent those still finer Essences of 
Being which are Bpiritaallj Yital, and which border^ 
transitionally, upon The Unlimited or Infinite (the 
Vowels), on the one hand, and uj^khi Limitation or 
The Finite (the Consonants), on the other hand. 

IIB. The Alphabet is distributed, it will have been 
observed (Ohapter HX), into Classes of Sounds 
bearing titles some of which are new, the propriety 
of which will appear, however, in some instances, 
immediately, and, in other instances, upon farther 
consideration. 8did8 is a tenn of this noTel 
character. It has not heretofore been employed 
in claRsii\ing Sounds; but the term Liquids is of 
long and well established usage, and it impLks 
Solids, for the counterparting and hitherto unnamed * 
class. Abstract and Concrete (more strictly Aletractoid 
and Concreioid) are new in this application for those 
two great Classes of Consonant-Sounds which have 
been heretofore very variously named as Thin and 
I'kick, as Sharp and DuU^ as Light and Heavy^ as 
Temes and Medim, as Surds and Sonants, as Wliispered 
and Spoken, as Hard and Soft Cheeks.' The new 
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tenns Ahstracfs and Cmeretes or Ahsfracfmds and Con- 
cTctoids will be found specially appropriate as directly 
indicating the Grand Fundamental Distinction in 
Ontology between " The Ahstrcust " and " The Oon- 
Crete" with which these Sounds are, by inherent 
analogy, in strict accord, and which they will be used 
throughout the Structure of the New UniTersal 
Scientific Language to represent. The remaining 
unusual terms, Statoid, and Motoid, Singuloid, and 
Plurahid, Liorganicoid and Organicoidf Cardinoid and 
Ordinoidy iuYolve so much of detail that it will not 
be appropriate to e:^lain them here. Thej do^ how- 
ever, in part, explain themselves. 

114. To exhibit in detail all the grounds upon 
which these Particular Meaniivjs are assigned, as in- 
herent, to these several Sounds of the Alphabet^ would 
require a Volume as large, perhaps, as the whole of 
this Synopsis. For want of space, the statement of 
tliese reasons must be very greatly condensed here. 
They are partly Analogical, partly Arudyiical, partly 
Syntheticalf and partly OumuUsUve or EcJlecUve, 

115. The Analogical 'proof is that which results 
from such considerations as were presented in a 
preceding chapter; from the fact, in other words, 
that, Language being a Minor Universe^ or an 
Epitome of the Universe, in its Oenerals, it should, 
also, confoi'iu in its own Distribution to the Distribu- 
tion of the Universe itself down to the nnnutest de- 
tails; and hence that the Ekm&nJta Speech shauldf by 
a strict A pbiobi reaaofmg, answer^ item for item, to the 
Ontoloqical Elements of the Universe at large, (Ch. III.) 
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116. The Proofs are Analytical, when, having ascer- 
tained that a given Claaa ol Sounds eanesponds with 
a given Oosmical Bealm or General Category of 
Thought and Being, as, for instance, the Thin Solid 
Consonant-Sounds with The Abstract, and the Thick 
Solids with The Concrete, we then analyze one of 
these Oosmical Bealms into its Oonsiitaents, and, at 
the same time, analyze the corresponding Class of 
Sonnds into its Components, and assign these In- 
dividual Component Sounds to the coiresponding 
several parts of the Cosmieal Bealm in question. It 
is thus again that The Abstract itself being found to 
be sometimes Simple or Single (as a One Line, or 
One Point, etc.) and sometimes Compound or Pluri- 
f orm (as that which is composed of many points or 
many lines), we seek for a similar difference in Sub- 
Classes of the corresponding Class of Sounds, and 
find it as between the Statoids or Single " Hard 
Cheeks or Explodents^ the i,p, which are made by 
a single effort of the voice, on the one band, and, on 
the other, tlie MotoiJs or Frictionals'" (or Compound 
" Hard Cheeks sh, % /, which involve a mixed vari- 
ety of the vibrations of the voice. The Simple Jb^ 
9trac(t is reduced, by further Analysis, to Divmorit 
DiffcreniuUion or Duism, on the one liaiid, to Uiiltioii, 
Integration or Unism, on the other hand, and to the 
Mnge-iaise-ness — Half Separative and Half Unitive— 
the (hrdinism (Lat, eanio, A hinoe) between JHvisim 
and Uhition, which is the related Tbinish of these 
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• 

two. These Three Fundamental Varieties of The 
Simple or Ummorphic Abatra&t^ — Dimsion^ UmUon^ and 
the Hinging of these Two upon eadi other, — are then 
found to be answered to or represented by the Tlii oo 
Particular Sounds of tins Class Jc, t, and p, respec- 
tivelj. The Plarimorphic Abstract distributes into 
sinular Fartionlars represented by 8, and /• The 
(hncrete undergoes also Analogical Distribntions 
throughout, terminating on the Sounds which repre- 
sent the Three Kingdoms, Mineral, Vegetable and 
Animal, respectively, (b, zh, z, 000.) 

117. The Proofs are SijntheHcc^, when they are de- 
rived from a comparison of the Parts and Sbn pings 
of the Mouth in the production of the Sounds, and 
from the Effects on the Ear, or from the character of 
the Sounds themselves as made and heard; and when 
by this method of examination (the production and 
the audition of the Sounds), indications are discov- 
ered of real alliances with corresponding ideas^ or ol 
a Natural Fitness in the Sounds to express or to ex- 
cite given ideas — not merely nor mainly by an ex- 
ternal and obvious imitation, the hoio-woiv theory, but 
more truly, by an interior and occult symbolism or 
enactment of the corresponding ideas. This peculiar- 
ity of sounds is iUustrated in the loUowing instances : 
Let a skilled Phonetician, with some elocution- 
ary power, utter and prolong and exaggerate a little 
the trill of the consonant-sound r, and no one wiU 
fail to detect in the rapid vibratious of the point of the 
tongue, and in their effect upon the ear, an exact re- 
semblance to the whirr and buzz of a circular saw or 
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other roughened wheel in rapid rotation. It is in ac- 
cordance with this qiialitj in the r, that it is fixed scieu^ 
tifically as the Analogne of Bapiditj^ or of the fjhiS' 
quantum of motion or velocity. On the contrary, let the 
same elocutioiiist render the real value of the sound I, 
and it \\t11 be found to be the opposite of the r in qual- 
ity or character, and to be the striking imitation of all 
gentile movements, or of the mtnua-^tiantum of motion 
or velocity. By similar nictliods and close observa- 
tions of the mechanical production of the sounds by 
the organs of speech, and of their snggeetive effects 
upon ttie ear, it has been found practicable to deter- 
mine empirically and with proximate accuracy, in 
confirmation of the pure theory, the Primitive or Or- 
ganic Meaning of each Articulate Sound. It is the 
difficulty of this kind of proof, however, that it re- 
quires viva voce illustration, to be rendered obvious 
and demonstrative, and that it cannot, therefore, be 
made wholly available by mere description. In im- 
mediate connection with this subject stand the splen- 
did experiments and discoTeries of Hehnholtz on 
Sound and Voice, which, exhaustively pursued, will 
conduct to a complete mechanical exposition of the 
ieB.mv.fi of thd echoing character between oral and 
musical sounds, -and, finally, of these last, and so of 
both, wilh corresponding mental and objective states. 

118. The proof is Cuuialatwe or Be/lective, when it 
arises from the lueU-worJdng of the theory in practice ; 
by the constant accumulative mass/ therefore, of con- 
firmations reflected or cast back upon the theory by 
the practical application of it iu the infinitely ex- 
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tended and Taiied Bystem of word-building wliich is 
cHaracterisfcic of iJwato. This test will in eyerj 

particular delight the thorough student of the sub- 
ject, aud the guidance siip])lied hy this new percep- 
tion of the identity of Sound and Sense will come to 
be regarded by him as the most perfect and exhanst- 
ively comprehensive of scientilic dibcoveries, iustm- 
meiits, and methods. 

119. As part of this latter species of proof, there 
is also an immense current of etymological confirma- 
tions, of the instinctual or spontaneous order, recur- 
ring throughout the Hindo-European family of lan- 
guages, and which it would carry us too far to 
attempt to illustrate extensively here. Plato, in his 
Fhsedo, furnishes some examples from the Greek 
The following instances from the English of the 
forceful and vigorous naturt} of the sound r, and of 
the gentle sweetness of the I must su£ice at this 
point. It is, however, a discovery of no little im- 
poitiLuco, ill iLis connection, iliat by the Principle of 

Universology called Terminal Conversion into Of- 
POSiTEs* (B. O. t. 83), there is a strong tendency in 
words to go over into the direcUy opposite tneamng from 
that which is primitively inherent in, or native to, 
them. This occurrence is indicated, in the following 
Lists, by the Heading : Svbdomimiiwe of Uie Opposite 
Meanings. These lists contain a nearly exhaustive 
showing of the root-words of the English language 
which Ixyiii with the Ictter-huunds r and I, together 
with some few others (where these sounds occur in 
the middle or at the end of the root) 
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1. 

The Letter-Sound B. 
a. 

DoiOKAijiT MsANiNa: IKMxmtfnmfyy or SduJUon (f 

ihe Oovdmmtyy hy the ajy^^Ltccdim of F<yr(x^ which, re- 
^peated or cmtinmd, is Rapidity of Moveinenf ; tchence, 
as Special Gkw.'^^s of Meaning 1. B&bak, 2. Houghness 
(brokenness of Suifaoe), d. TmtN or Curvalwre {the 
conHwued repeHUm cf breaks), 4. Bbat (the Simple 
Active application of Forct), and 5. to Grab or 6tizc 
(the applicaticn Farce either to acoderaie or to arrest 
Motion,) 

1* BrBAE, (b)reak (to break oat vith Moisture), 
rack, raoking (pain), rook (a broken fragment), ruck, 
riffc, raft, / upture, ?iff-7'aff (broken stuff), rut, ?'oute (the 
breaking up of the enemy's position) ; faze, razure 
(destractiozi) ; rash (out-breaking, -violent), rusk, 
raye, rage, row ; to rear, (to break groond or break 
up his gait as a horse) ; (w)y ig, (wriggle) ; rag (a 
thing broken or torn), 7-iclge (the break at the top) ; 
ravine (a break in the ground), to rive, ray (an angle, 
or break of light), rad-ins ; radix, root, (where the 
plant is broken off when it is pulled ; compare with 
branch, the thing broken off), romp (a " break 
down rump (the break of the body) ; rumple, 
rumble, roar (breaking noise), rummage, rampart, 
rampage, nm to break and run rAeum (flux), 
ruin (Lai ruo to rnsn) ; race ; current, course ; raid, 
rail, np ; ramus (a branch.) Even / est is Llio b/'eak 
off of Motion ; so, contrariwise, riBQ, raise, and rouse 
are breaks from the quiet state* 
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2. BouoE (and strong) — broken BOifaoe—raok-ed 

mff, ruiile, 7ipy>le, raflfle (to rudely jostle together) ; 
rug, rugged, riule, (c)rude, raw, raucity (hoarseness, 
roughness of the throat)^ rugose, rugate, wrinkled, 
rasp, rodent (gnawing), rat (a gnawer and noise- 
maker), rust (cor-rod-inpr), ?'attle ; rank, ?'ancor, rub. 

3. Turn (continuous breaking of the direction or 
course), round, ^nindle, ring, rinse (to swash the 
water around), roil, roll, rollick, wrap. 

4. Beat, rap, ram, rain, {patter, compare, for sense, 
to pat and to t)eat.) 

5. Gr?AB (to seize), rob, rape, ravish (seize with 
^olence), rapadtj, ravage; creep, ramp, rapid 
(clawing along) ; rake, reap (to gather in) ; wrapped, 
rapt (snatched away, as in a trance) , rhapsody, rap- 
tare, rope (a binder or holder) ; rich (having gather- 
ed in); compare for sense, the relation of the Saxon 
rtc, meaning "dom or domain^ laL re^o to heegn, 
with rich, and at the same time Ger. graf, a noble 
of a particular order with Grer. g?*eifen (to seize) and 
Eng. grab. The rich maa is, in primitive sense, the 
(^rond ^mi, seizer, or conqnero(r« 

b. 

Subdombumoe of Uie Opposite Meaning of S, 

1. Sttetch, {not breaH^—owing to the tenacity of the 
material to wkicJi the force is apij^Uei) ; strain, straight, 
Lat. reot-us (straight), rectitude; rigor (what is 

drawn tight), regular, rule, reach, Hglit, rate (of 
movement from strain or effort) ; ratio, reason, read, 
reel (drawing out, continuing). 



^ 
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2. Bttb, (to mako biaooth, not-rough ; to un- 
rougheu ; as to skin means to remove the skin^ not to 
ffwt on, as it should mean by analogy Tirith to dreas.) 

2. 

The Let^Shund L 

DoMmANT MEAinNOS : Oontinuiiyt /rem hck (f my 
sujffiekncy <f Force to produce Bnptwre or Breahxge, 
v'hence Lentitude or Sloivness {the Antithet of Rapidity ; 
see B.) TJie Special Clasaea qf Meanivg are, 1, NoT- 
BBOEEiHOiss, 2. NoT-BOuaH*iiE8S (Unbrokenness of 
Surface), 3. Nar-BOTTNB-Nsss, 4 Noivgbabbed (or seized) 
i, e. noi'forcefidhj held ; not subject to much static force. 

1. NoT-BROKEN-NESS, Zastiiig (contiuuous), ?eisure 
(time not broken in upon), 2ist (a continued string-* 
like exhibit), 2eTel, Zawn unbroken surface, (iey^ 
means not canted or inclined, not diverted, bent or 
broken from a primary simple position) ; /oatlie (to put . 
far away), /oth (keeping far off), 2oaf, a 2oail^ a division ; 
ibbby (a waiting dalliance or delay-ance room), late 
(post-poned), to ?eave (put off), fiberty (freed condi- 
tion, enlarged, extended), ?ife (continuity of being), 
2aYa, ^ane ; Zurch, ^gth, ^ate. 

2. NoT-BOUGH-SESB, (not-brokenncfls of surface 
whence smoothness, gfabrousness), Zubricatal, M)ri- 
city, Zumbrieus (a slippery worm), /ampij, /iver ; 8?id- 
ing, gZiding, sZippery ; s/ow (smoothness or gent^ness 
of motion), {uxation (a loosing), {uxuzj (smooth 
Boft-fiattering condition) ; ^usciousness (softness and 
sweetness to the taste) ; 2iniment, fining, (a soft-- 
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inner sorbce), Lat fingaa (the tongue), whence Zan- 

guagc, from its glabrous or sZippery character ; lick, 
hil), /echer ; lee (calm slielter) ; ^ike (smooth or even 
withj, leet (kind, fond), love (gently affecting), as 2ie£ ; 
feer (to look flatteringly), Zeman (a sweet-heart) 

3. KoT-BOUND-NESS (not continnotisly diTerted or 
bi oken), wlience long (tlio opposite idea to rouiidness), 
to k)ng for (to be drawn out in a direct Zine towards an 
object, by one's desires) ; 2ank, 2ink, ^ean, 2ine, ^ane, 
toon, le&p, Jangoish,- languid, foisnre (time prolonged), 

/ympb, /atli, /allio (Lliiuucss aud extuusiou), /at us 
(Lat. for broad or extended) aiiti /aius a side (the 
fifank or thin part) ; 2ead, k>de, hm (the thin extended 
part.) 

4. Not-grabbed (or held), ?ax (let go Zoose), Zaugh 
(to rela^ the features) ; /oose, /use, /oss, to ?eave, a 
Zeaf (something folded out), ^ct (permit to go), Zeft, 
foud, tease, lot, license ; Squid, tiquor (what is Zet to 
flow); Umi, Znbber, sluggard, himmox, ZobloUj-boy, 
Zuck (what happens without constraint) ; /azy ; Zack, 
Zace (having /acunoe or /acking places), s/ack, sZow, 
lower, IsLg, Ukj, Ub^ lodge, latent, lurk, lure, lair, linger ; 
IVr. St (a bed), litter, land (the flat surface) ; low 
(sagged down from laxity), listen (cf. to lie low) ; lake 
(a low place, a ** sink-hole "), lagoon (stagnant water), 
ledge, the lap (a fold) ; lance, launch, lunge (let drive), 
lunch (a free irregular meal) ; liberty, (freedom, per- 
mission, let go), liber (the bark, what slips off ; a book 
the leaves of which fall asunder or are free) ; limb, 
lobe ; lung, lobster, lug, luggage, load, lip (what hangs 
or dangles^ what is loosely attached) ; lump ; lapse. 
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Lat. Zabor (to slide and go dowii) whence ?abor as that 
which fatigues, relaxes, overcomes ; ?atch (what is let 
to fall), batches (faults, things which faiiX or fall away 
from the obligation) ; Zonae, Wizard (a glider.) ' 

h 

StMominance the Opposite Meanings <f L, 
1. To B£AT or strike; 2. To gaab, fasten or iuM* 

1. To BEAT or strike ; to iiok, to /amn (let fly at and 
hit), a ^mb, a young animal arriyed at the killing or 
knocking-down age) ; Zamina (anything beaten flat), 

Ger. b/att, a Zeaf, a f/at thing (Eng. bZade) ; liat. ?iix 
and /uinen, Eng. ^ight (Lat. Zuceo, to shine — to 
stream or hmm out and strike or fall upon), ?ucid, 
^ominous, 2oDk; Uit (up-heave), G«r. luii (the air, 
what id aboye) ; k»ft, feyity, tightness. 

2. To GRAB (or fasten), a ?igne (a binding, Lat. figo, 
TO BIND, the use of a Zine ; Tr. ?ier, to tte) ; a lodk 
(as of the hair ; what is first left free to flow, whence 
it curies in apon itself or festens together, Lat. pZico, 
to fold), lock (a fastener) — this opposite idea result- 
ing from that of first leaving free.) 

120. In respect to the scientific probability that 
Sounds should comport thehr own meaning, there are 
two schools of opinion among philologists, on the 
snbjeet. Socrates, Plato, Heyse and Max Miiller re- 
present a class of scholars who have persisted in be- 
lieying in this inherent natural alliance between 
sound and sense, in advance of any great positiye 
ability, on thoir part, to estabUsh the theory. There 
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is, howeyer, in this, as in all things^ an adyeise class 
of able but innately conservative thinkers who have 

always great capacity lor pronouucing dogmatically 
as to what cannot be trtie or can never be w coniplished / 
and sometimes it oocnis that their croaking proph- 
ecies of impossibility are refated almost before 
they are uttered, by the actual accomplishment. An 
illustration occurs in what is popularly attributed to 
Dr. Xiarduer in respect to the impossibility of navi- 
gating the ocean by steam. Of the same cbaracter 
viU be fonnd to be such utterances npon the subject 
now imder consideration as the following ex cathedra 
announcemtmt by the learned Professor Whitney, of 
Yale : That same degree of such euiijecUve correspond' 
ence, feU more distinctly in 'certain cases, less 'so in 
others, may have sometimes suggested to a root 
proposer, by a subtle and hardly definable analogy^ one 
particular complex of Sounds rather than another, as 
the representative of an idea for which he was seek- 
ing expression, mtd not he ahsolutdy denied. Only, in 
admitting it, and seeking for traces of its iuliuence, 
we must beware of approximating in any degree to. 
Uuxt toUdest and most absurd of the many vagaries re^ 
speding langtmgey the doctrine of the natural and in" 
her cut signijkmice of articulate sounds*'* 

' " Lan^ifiiage and the Study of Laiipnino:o," by Win. D\vi<^lit 
Whitney, Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Lan- 
gn&gcs, in Yalo College, p. 430. TIuh last expression, " tb© inher- 
ent significance of articulate sounds," seems probably to havo 
been qur>t(>d from previoim publications of my own. The italics, 
in the above extrarr, liuvc been Pupplied by myself, to exhibit both 
the adinujfiioim and the assumptions of this dictmiL S. P. A. 
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Despite of tliis verdict; of conservatiye science, 

the truth of the subject will rapidly vindicate itself 
with the progress of the development of the Dew 
langai^* In the following chapter a few prelim- 
inarj specimens of word-bnilding by the new prin- 
ciple will be exhibited. It is only with the expansion 
of the subject, however, far beyond what the limited 
nature of this little w ork will permit, that the over* 
whelming force of the demonstration will fully ap- 
pear. It is a mere basis which we can, ai the most, 
hope, herein, to establish. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DISCRBITNATION OF THE rOSITIYE AND THE NECJATIVE ; 
THE CHAOTIC AND THE OEDERLY ; THE HOMOGENEOUS 
AJSO) THE HETBBOOEMEOUS, WITH OTHER FUNDAMENTAL 
ONTOLOGIOAL BIFEERENOEB ; AND OF THE COBBESFOND- 
ma LINGUAL AND ALPHABBTIGAL OLASSmCATIONS. 

121. Althougli Nature Science and Art have been 
presented and hitherto insisted upon as the leading 
distribution^ practically^ of the whole UniTerse of Af- 
fairs, still there are other distributions which are in 
a sense more primitive, and to which we must now 
^ye a portion of our attention. Metaphysically, the 
f'unJamental distribution of the Universe of Concep- 
tion is into, 1. SoMETHiNa or BEALErr, 2. NoTmNG or 
Non-Medltty, or NegcUim, and 3. Limitation, which 
last is properly Artmilafion, or the Hingitig Line, or 
die Joint, between the Something and the Nothing. 
Kant's Three Categories of Quality or of the Quaii- 
tatiye Constituency of Being are, accordingly, L 
Smlityy 2. Negation, and 3. Limitation, 

122. In the corresponding Qualitative Constituency 
of iliat Special Universe called Language (which we 
are now treating as the epitome of the Great Uni- 
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verse), 1. The Something or Reality is Sound or the 
Intoned Breath, 2. The Nothinq or Negation is 
Silence, or the Intervening Spaces, or Silences, be- 
tween Discourses, Sentences, Wordd, Syllables, and 
Sounds, and 3. lioirrATiON is Artioulation, or the 
breaking up of the homogeneous or coutinuoua 
Bounding breath into special or differentiated partic- 
ular 8amd8, while, still, these Sounds are hdd to- 
gether in Discourse ; and, so, being, at the same idme, 
both separated and unifeJ^ aiid, hence, cuitliuated or 
bearing a hinge-wise relationship to each other, they 
are denominated ArUcidate^ ov Articulated Sounds; 
the word, "Articulated*' being derived from the 
Latin articuluSj A little joint or hinge. 

123. In a similar or correspondeutial manner, in the 
Outer Material Universe, the diffused Ether which in- 
fills Space echoes to and represents the mere Abstract 
or Metaphysical Something or Beality of Being ; the 
Blank Space itself holds the same relation to the 
Metaphysical Nofchiug ; and the Mathematical Posit- 
ings and Divisions of Space, and the Bodies organ- 
ized from the Ether in the Space in subordination to 
the mathematical points, lines and surfaces limiting 
or articulating them, as the planets or other objects 
in nature, correspond coUeotivelj te the Metaphysical 
Category of Limitation ; The Limiling " and The 
Liuiit( (]," B.C. a. 20, t. 204); m that there /:>• Corres- 
pondence or Echo between the constitution of Langua^je 
and that of the Material Universe and that, again^ <^ the 
Abstract Metaphysical Domain of Fure Thought, re- 
ftpediiwly. 
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Accordingly, the SUenoea of Speech are repre- 
sented on the printed page of any book by " Blanhs,'* 
or by what the printei-s call S/ftwes'' — the identical 
two terms {J)lmk and epcuse) which are applied to the 
Kothing, or Negatire ABpect^ of the Material Uni- 
Terse — Blank Spacer itself. 

124. Disiuissing this back-lying and lowest dis- 
crimination ; dismissing, in better terms, the Nothing* 
Element of Speech, the Silence or Silences, which last 
correspond to the Interstices of Space in the Oonsti- 
tution of Matter ; and turning our attention to what 
remains, or rather to what results from the Some- 
thing-Element in conjunction with its Negative Base ; 
to the Ultteranoef in other words, or Phonos of Lan- 
^'^u:ige ; this, then, undergoes a j^rimary division which 
echoes, in a higher or concrete sense, to the remaining 
one of these metaphysical differences, that between !• 
Bealitj, and 2. limitation. The Reality " of Lan- 
guage, or, what is the same thing, the Substanee-like 
Element of Speech is, then, l^oralUy^ or, in other words, 
the Complex or Aggregate of the Vowel-Sounds ; and 
the ^'Limitation*' or Articulation of Speech, the 
Morphio or Fonn-iike Element, is the complex 
or aggregate of the Consonant-Sounds — wlienco it 
happens that the Consonants are habitually denomi- 
nated Artioulations, in a more special sense than that 
in which the term, Articulate, is applied, generioallj, 
to Speech or Language at large. 

125. But, intermediate to the prior distribution of 
Speech into Sound and Silence, and the subsequent 
distribution into Yocality and Articulation, there is 
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another (less important) diyision or distribution to 
be noticed. This concerns the difference between 

the so-called Inarticulate Sounds made by animals, 
and in part also by the human Yoice, as in sneezing, 
conghingy and the like, and Tnie Axticnlate Speech. 
By Inartiealate is here meant, howeyer, Indeterminate 
Ai'ticulation, or articulation of a lower grade, in the 
same manner as bj the term Inorganic we do not 
mean that which has no kind or degree of organiza- 
tion, but that which is rdoMvdy without organization. 
Inarticulate sounds may be taken to correspond with 
meteors, meteoric dust, and the like, which have the 
same amorphous and anomalous relation to the regu- 
larly constituted planetary bodies and other still 
more highly organized objects which these inarticu* 
late sounds hold to lauguago as arliijulate speech. 
This Indeterminate Begion is the Analogue of the 
" Primitive Chaos," of the poetical conception. 

126. Assuming, now, the diphthong au (ah-oo), as 
representatiye of the vowels at large, — ^the whole 
Vowel-Scale (92), — wliicL it is, with sufficient ac- 
curacy for ordinary uses, the termination -io (ee-o) 
to mean MeaLm or Dmnmn and ~ia (ee-ah) to denote a 
Prindjh, we have the Alwato word ati,io (ah-oo-ee-o) 
to denote the rualin or domain of Uiilitn itcd or Infinite 
Keality — UidimUed or Infin ite, because there is no such 
element of soimd appearing therein as denotes Xami- 
tation, which it is the i^ecial function of the Oonso- 
Xiants to do. Au,io means, therefore, The Infinite 
ReaHty, or Simply " The Infinite." It is, still, how- 
eyer. The Infinite, (Illimited or Unlimited) in a Sen^ 
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sihle or ConipreJiemible sense, suck as is lidative^ or 
Related to our Comprehension or Capacity of IJnder- 
Btanding. Hence it is The Ordinary or Non-tran- 
scendental Infinite. If we, then, add the Nasalization^ 
(97, 153, 156) as the bIilti of Incoi/iprehermhility, we have 
au'io, meaning The Absdatdy Infmite or Transcen- 
dental Bea]ity» — rationally inferred, bnt incomprehen- 
sible,— or, in simple terms, The Assolutb." In this 
latter coupling, tlie mtiamugs are as follows : 

1. Au,io, "The Infinite" (The Unlimited; Th© Homogeneous.) 

2. Au^io, ''The Absolute" (The IneompiebenBibleb. ''The Un- 

knowable.") 

The termination -ski (skee) means science or lore 

(Grernian -lehre, 24.) Auski means, tlu refore, Phil- 
osophy in the general or ordinary sense (Empiri- 
cal), and aa>»ski means, specifically. Transcendental 
(or Oardinary) Philosophy, (purely Bational.) 

127. We may, in the next jilace, assume the Con- 
sonants ng, k, V, 1, as the appropriate representative 
group of those Sounds (including one of each Con- 
sonant Class) to denote the Consonants at large, or 
(jM the Oonaarumts, as an was chosen to denote the 
Vowels (126.) Aided in utterance by the au, (the Con- ' 
sonants so require the. Vowels), and (if preferred) by a 
prosthetic e, we have ngkauvlio or engkaavlio (eng- 
kah-oo-vlee-o) to mean The Finite," or The Lim- 
itary (the function of the Consonants being Limita- 
tion). Coupled in this sense we have : 

1. Au^io, ** The Infinite " (Rdatlve, Common, or Ordinarif.) 
8. Engkauvlio, "The Finite'* (Engkanvlaki, Eehosopby, B. (X t. 
18 and e. 8 do.) 
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128. Sir William Hamilton has, with great subtle- 
ty, perceived The Infixiite aud The Absohite to be 
ttie two species of a genus, which he calls The Un- 
conditioiied. This last, The Unconditioned, should 
embrace, therefore, in its representation, both the 
pure or unnasalized Yowels and the !Nasal Yowela* 
Hence its appropriate naming is au^^aa^^^io (ah-oo-ee- 
ah-oon-ee-o.) To this the proper and full antithet 
is engkau,i,au''vli<) (tngkah-oo-cc-ali-oo'^-vlee-o) 
meaning The Conditioned, including enkauvlio. The 
Ordinaiji and engkaa^^vlio, The Transcendental 
Finite. Some of these terms may seem somewhat 
awkward to tlic ncopliyte ; but the ideas themselves 
are of the most subtle and embarrassing, and natural 
language then exactly echoes this embarrassment. As 
we descend to more feasMa domains the words will 
become correspondingly feasible, (The i at the mid- 
dle of these compound terms means and.) It will 
appear, elsewhere, that Shau,io (shah-oo-ee-o), 
is the more usual naming for The Conditioned, 
Ausbio (ah-oosh-ee-o) for the Unconditioned ; Sau,io 
(sah-oo-ee-o) for The Finite (The Collected and In- 
cluded), and Ausio (ah-oos-ee-o) for The Infinite, 
(The Excluded Unlimited.) ( .) 

129. Intermediate between these two, The Unlim* 
ited " Reality" (The Vowels), and The Limitation," 
(Consonants), there is a still more subtle Spiritual 
Begion, the BmoNiL-BEmchDoHAiN, [fhe God-Spirita- 
Humanity^domavii)^ The The^ndric Domain, or Thean- 
drismus ; whicli is represented by the A/nhign's or 
Coalescents (Half Vowels, half Consonants; h, j, 
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Wy TtoB is named Hwaa^^io (hoo-ah-oo<>-ee-o). 

Swedenborg may be mentioned as a representative 
name in connection "svith this subtlest of all possible 
domains of liumau investigation. 

130« We return now, this embarrassing pre- 
amble of all philosophical distribntion, to the more 
feasible and pleasing arena. Assuming an,io for 
the Common Infinite, or merely Unlimited, the Simple 
Undefined Domain (which is to be primarily subject- 
ed to distribution), it subdivides into the following 
Eleven (or with the Collective an, Twelve) depart- 
ments, (guarding the termination -ski for Science.) 

TABLE No. 4:. 

a. Elementary, 

I,io, (ee^eH>), Th» Boa- or Being-Do- Iski, (ee-skee), Ontology (notrtaran^ 

main. cendentaL) 
£,io, (a-co-o), The Belfition-namain. Said (arsld, Nomology " Logic 

JEbbM^H^.) (OOO.) 

b. jElahorate, 

(iKi')-^*^)* VtliA^^ly-do™^ -^"^^^ (a(!r) skee), Etherialogy; the 

Science of the Second Fonn of Mat> 
ter, (B. O. t. 63). 

A,io, (ah-ceK>), Hat^rialitjr-domftlii* A«ki, (ah-Bkee) ICAimiAUKiT; Oie 

. SdenceoffbeFlratFormoflbitter, 

(B. O. t. ti3) ; Iiuletcnninate or Phi- 

lot=ophoi(l NATUROLOOY. 
rr,!n, (Tih-fp o), Time-domain. " Con- Uaki^ (oh-akec), Tsmfobology.) 
tinuity '—Container of Co-Suqacn- 
ces. 

0,lo (aw-ee-o), Space-domaiB. Soli- Olikl, (aw-okee), Sfa-cb-ommt.) 
darity-^OoBtaiaer of Co-«l6teii- 

cle«, 

0,io, (o, eo-o)t Form-, or Idea-Domum. 08ki,(o-sIcce),Indefluite Mokpuology, 
(Theay, Vision, Kwn.) ' Ideologjff Indetermliiate or Fhiio»< 

ophold SGEBNTOLDGT— SoisRTO- 
PHiLOBOPBr. (P]ftto, Owen.) 
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U, io, (oo-^m), MoTement-domiiiii, 
ifiwsticit Siperience^ Fedlng.) 



lu,!o, (ee-oo-ee-o), Qarmoi^-, or Con- 

Juoction-domain. 
M,io,(aw-6e-«e-o), Saper^incombenqro 

donudn* 

Ai,io, (ali-«e««64>), Sttb-fecombencjo 



Uski, (oo^«e>, Hotolo»t, Bytetkal- 
ogjf^ Ibdetennlnate or Pbiloeophoid 
AltTOLOGT; (Fbactio^ FaiMM- 

Oi>HT.) 

Iiuki, (ec-oo-6kee), Harmonlology. 
Oiski, (aw-ee-fikee), Supbbnolost. 



131. We may, now, restate, in abstract, the lead- 
ing portions of the preceding distribntion, as follows. 

(Read from below upward in this more formal Tabu- 
lation.) (B. O. c. a-6, t. 15.; 



TABLE Noi 6. 



ELABOmSHUS. . 

8. Usld, (oo-Bld), Aam-PBiLOflOPBr, (B. O. In- 
dex), 

(ARTISMAL.) 



Aonski, (ah-o-oo-flki). Ela- 
borology, of the Xuuctcr- ^ 
minate or FhUosophlc 
Domain.) 



Ic8kl,(ec-a-skt*G), Elkjtien- 
TOL0OT;T1r' Kt'comlitc 
or Oocolt Mutaphyeical 
Sabstratmn. 



2. Oski, (o Bkee), SGiurTO*FBiLOeovHT, (B. O. 
Index), 

(SCIENTISMAL.) 

1. Aski, (ah-skce), Natubo-Mbtafqtsios, "Punr 
oflovHr** In tlra Most Ordlnafy ind GeiHiia] 
Sense. 

O^ATUBISMAL.) 

ELEMENTTSMTS. 

1. Sake, (apekee), NonoSiOeT, Zoffie ; (The Law.) 
9. laU. (ee^inse), QnoiooT; (The Things.) 



132. This same Domain is ngiiin re-stated, in a 

modified but more practical way, in the [ollowiug 
Table. (Bead still fiom below upward.) 
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TABLE No. 6. 

3. Ia,ia, (ee-oo-ee-ah), EELZGION. 

(Ecstatic, Yital, OalxninatiTe, Hannonic.) 

(Cf. Or. eu yrvLL, and Qt. ending -ia,— The Essence of all Good.) 

2. Osid, (o-skee), SCIENCE, in the High Idealistic 
Sense. ScE^!m>-FHiLOSOFHi. (B. O. Index.) 
(Fnre Theoretical, Guiding, GovemiDg.) 

1. Auski, (ah-oo-skee), PHILOSOPHY. 

(Metaphysical, and Practical, as Basis.) 

TiDo Chrand Leading Sub-Sciekcjks. 

2. I^aski, (ee-ee-ah-skee), Compabology, (Science 
of the Identify of Bnnci^ as occoning in dijferefni 
Splwres or Domains,) 

h Iposki, (ee-ee-o-skee), Monospherology (Sci- 
ences of the Single Sphere or of Single Spheres.) 

(These two also culminate in luski — the Science 
o£ iieligion — ^as Harmonic liieconciliation.) 

133. Among the sets of correlative terms employed 
in General Science, two of the most important, while 
yet of the most yagaelj comprehended, are the terms 
ffomogeneotts and Heterogeneous, The first of these is 
derived from two Greek words, homolos, same or 
ST^^nLAB, and geme^ ejsd or bobt, and the second from 
heteroSf other, and genos* Etjmologicallj, there- 
fore, Homogeneous means of the same kind, and 
Hdcrogeneous, or dtffehent kind or kinds ; but tlie 
et^'mologieal meaning of scientiiic terms frequently 
gives a very inadequate idea of their actual meaning 
as they are practically applied. 
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134. Nothing whatsoever is, thronghout, of one and 
Uie same kind to that absolute degree that no dif- 
feiences can be disooYered in its various parts ; and 
nothing is, on the other band, so composed of dif- 
ferences that 110 common ground of sameness or simi- 
larity can be found to exist between the parts. But, 
relatiyely^ or in FrepOThderance, some objects are 
Uniform, that is to say thej are nearhj uniform in 
their composition and iu cill their parts, as Water or 
the Air, for instance ; and other objects are highly 
complex, as, for instance, the Human Body^ or an 
Edifice, the Mind of Man, Human Society (with all 
its manifold interests) and the like. It is this dif- 
ference between objects as Sim])lo or Uniform, and 
as Complex or Multiform, especially in respect to 
the Substances of which they are composed, which is 
intended, in Science, by the terms Homogeneous and 
Hekrf^(jmeom, The terms Undilfcrmtiated and Dif- 
fereiitiated have similar meanings, but may perhaps 
tend to apply rather to Forms than to Substances. 

135. Eyen the same word may be differently used 
to mean at one time, the Homogeneous Aspect of an 
object, and at another time, the Heterogeneous As- 
pect. For instance, if we speak of J^arth as a sub- 
stance, as when we say Earik^ Air, Fire and Water, 
we assign to it a Homogeneous character, leaving it 
unlimited (or nearly so\ even in our tlioui^hts, in re- 
spect to shape or form, or the hues of diUcrenep, be- 
tween its Component Parts ; but if we speak of JSarth 
or the Earth, meaning the planet which has that name, 
we have before the mind a heleivgenizcd or highly dij- 
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ferentiaied object, with definite shape or external limits, 

and with distinctive differences of the parts. So, in 
another sphere, if we speak of Mind in general, we 
mean mind as a uniform and unlimited ideal Substance, 
and, therefore, as Homogieneaua ; but if we speak of 
ITie Human Mind, or of flie mind of a particular indi- 
vidual, we mean, as it were, a determinate aud highly 
diiiereutiated object, a Complicated Organismus, and 
as such, something Heterogeneous in kind. 

136. The diffused Universal ether which, theoreti- 
cally at least, iilLs all space, liiay be taken as the 
Type of what is signified by The HoJiOGENEous — 
technically The Homooenisicus ; as ihe typical re- 
presentative, in other words, of all objects or parts 
of Nature which are homogeneous in character. A 
planet, with its freightage of minerals, vegetables 
and animals, our world, the earth, for example, the 
limited Oosmos, enucleated from its matrix of dif- 
fused aud attenuated matter is, on the other hand, 
the Type of what is meant by The Hetercxi eneuus 
—technically The Hetebooenismub ; as the typical 
representation, in other words, of all objects or parts 
of Nature which are heterogemzed in character. 

137. The Homogeniriiiiub uf the General Cosmos in- 
cludes TheProto-pragmata, Being , Matter yTime, Space, 
etc., and easily lapses into the idea of general diffusive- 
ness and liquidity, which belong, however, really to the 
Generalism us, defined in the next subsequent paragraph 
(138.) These Liquidities are, priiiiaiil y, the Great 
Ocean of Ether, then, the Atmosphere as repeating it, 
then. Water and all Fluids, and finally, all Plasmas, 
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Emulsions and the like ; and the Analogues of all these 
in other more special spheres, as in the human mind, 
* for instance. The Heterogenismus subdivides, on the 
contrary, into the Inorganio World (the'Inorganismus) 
and the Organic World (the Oi gaiiismus); or into The 
Mineral World, on the one hand, tmd The Vegetable 
and The Animal Kingdoms, on the other hand. (1^.) 

188. The Univeracil Homogenismns — ^Al,an,io— is 
{par excellence) The Infinite ; and Time ('/,io), Space 
(o,io), etc., are Special Infinities ; but The Homo- 
geneous, with any less extensional affix than al-, lies 
nearer to The CSonditioned or Limited. It is a tech- 
nicaJity of the Sciences, or of what is PosUine, though 
diffused, and, herice, it is closely allied with the idea 
of Generahty. This latter (Generality) is, however, 
whoUy within the Limitary, and is named, there- 
fore, from the Oonsonanto; but from that class of 
them Avhich is most conHuent or least distinctifjing. 
These are analogous with tLe Liquidities described 
in the preceding paragraph (137) and are specifically 
the Liqaids." These are adapted especially to the 
naminj]^ of all Bcinfj^ the type of which is Liquidity. 
The combination mi is then chosen (a leading sound 
taken from each Class of liquids) to serve with au to 
sapply the name for OeneraUty, Mlau,io, is, therefore, 
The General Domain (technically the G^neralismus), 
and Mlauski, is Grneralofjy (The Iiuletcrminato As- 
pect of iliings, broadly extended and interblendod, the 
lines of discrimination partially obliterated.) Auguste 
Oomte fmnctionates in this department of Positivity 
which he culLs iHatural Philosophy. 
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139. The CSounterparftang term is kauyio, The Spe^ 
dal^ (teclmieally The Specialismtts ; or the Domain of 

Special ami Exact Liinitatioii, or DiHcriniinations, or 
of Specialityji The Particular Sciences are called 
Specicdiliea aiid their FrofiQamrB 8j?€ci^^ KanTski 
is Spectalogy. It is jiithin this that Spencer begins 
bis distribution of the Sciences — into 1. The AB- 
STRACT, 2. The Concrete, and 3. The Abstract-Con- 
crete Sciences. Shaapski is Abstractohgtf (Logic 
and Mathematics), zhauliski is Concretdogy, and 
mfolanflski, Absfrcu^Concretcllo^, This last term is 
nearly unpronounceable in itself, but it implies in its 
Composition those Special Sciences 1, Mlauski Ckem- 
istry (in a Special Aspect named Jauski, Monadol- 
ogj), 2. Blanski Mechanics, and 3. Fauski Physics — 
of which three it is somewhat arbiuaiilj composed.' 



' The awkwaidnesH of the word in Ruch instances is not the fault 
of the new language (Alwato), but oiie of its ehiqf excellences, for it 
xeveala by the incongruity of the Sounds so brought together the 
corresponding incongroity in thedasaification of the sabjects them. 
BdlTes. Yet, tlierr ma)/ he reason and convenlaice (in some veiy 
general aspects of Clussification) which would famish nameB es- 
sentially uneuphonioiiB. The words may still serve as a Tiaible 
notation for things too heUiogeneonsly allied to comport any 
better single naming ; or, the effort to pronounce such words may 
serve as a vocal gymnastic; or, finally^ their very incongruity may 
serve as the most effective criticism on a classification which would 
demand such namings, as a lingual vote, so to speaJE, agaitut it» 
and perhaps as a means of banishing it from popular acceptance. 
But if it be desirous to retain the particular class, other and more 
euphonious designations can always be devised by changing the 
principle of Combination: thus Shauso-zliaiibski is a literal Al- 
waso translation for Abstract-Concretology. (Soe, also, other works.) 




1 
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140. Zhaubsld distributes into ilie proper Sciences 

of the three kingdoms. Without tracing the details 
it maj be said that b meaning body apart from the 
specific idea of life (109) bau^io (bah-oo-ee-o) is 
the Alwaso term for Iniorgamsnwi (the mineral and 
planetary world), and v, meanini^^ living body, vaujo 
{valt-oij-ee-o) is the Alwaso term for Organismus (or 
Living World.) Treated of, however, in respect to 
their more presentative aspect, these terms modulate 
more properly in the simple and enphonions single 
vowel o. Thus 6o,io is the Inorganic Cosmos^ and 
vojo the Organic World culminating in, and spe- 
cially signifying man, mind-Tision mind. (Zhauv-io is 
more strictlj The Orgauismxis entire.) This last, w,tb, 
(or zhauyio) then subdivides into (or has, as sttbm'di" 
note) zhoyijo T^e \ cf faNe Kingdrm and m^w, The Aid- 
mal Kingdom, the two Grand Branches of the Organic 
World, respectively. (The termination hso converls 
them into Adjectives, thus ; 5e>,fb,90, beiatino to the 
Inorganic Woiii.d, and Vojio.so liELAXiNO to the Or- 
ganic World, zhojoyso relating to the Vegetable 
Kingdom, and vojo^so^ belatino to the Higheb Ani- 
mal Kingdom, etc.) 

141. Objects which are homogeneous or of the 
same constitution thronghout, arc the materials or 
atiiffs out of which heterogenized or differentiated ob- 
jects are composed ; whether as an ontljing ocean of 
such sabslances not yet constructed into specific ob- 
jects ; or as the interstitial confluent materials which 
permeate and so infill the more specilically differen- 
tiated parts of objects ; or as, in fine, the plasmas. 
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emuLaions, and flaiditiefi contained in the vessels of 
the more higbl}' organized beings; — ^ihe Homoge- 

nismiis and the Generalismus beiuu,^ readily con- 
fluent with each other, as Li(imd Sounds readily 
decline into Vowels. Homogeneous thinga are, 
therefore, greatly identified with Substangb, or the 
^'Beality" of the Metaphysioians, the element of 
Form (or " Limitation '*) figuring, in. respect to them, 
only in a subordinate way. The appropriateness of 
the Beal or Pure Yowel*Somids, the soft^ mnshj, 
concessive element of language, for their representa- 
tion is, therefore, very obvions. (91, ill, 143.) 

142. Heterogeneous or heterogenized objects, and 
the heterogenized parts of objects have, on the con- 
trary, the element of ^obm or Shape, or the Limi* 
tation " of the Metaphysicians, predominant or ruling 
in them ; and Substance is subordinated. Thej^ are, 
therefore, appropriately represented by the Conso- 
nant-Sounds ; for, while the Vowels are homogeneous 
in character, the Consonants are heterogeneous, or 
hderogenizivg or UmUative of the Vowel or Bulstan- 
cive element. 

148. The actual cavities and interstices of struc- 
tures, as of a planet (caves, etc.) or of the human 
body, as relative vacuums, are the analogue of Noth* 

ing, or the " Negation " of the Metaphysicians, con- 
jointly with the outlying and siiiToanding space (123), 
This Nothingness is closely allied with Generalization 
which carried to the ultimation exhausts all Particu- 
larity and ceases to be, except as the metaphysical 
echo (of the " Eealists ") to the Real Woild ; aiid 
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Generalization is, in turn, allied (141) with Liquid- 
ity. The Liquids are of two kinds, 1. Static and 
Naaci, m, n, np, (Nose-Sounds, resonant), and 2. Motic 
and Oral or Elo^ng, I and r. The Nasal Liquidity 
(m, 71, ncf) Static aiid resonant, has for its Analogue 
in Nature, the Great Besorvoirs of Fluidity, with 
their glassy or mirror-like surface or Beflexion (Mind* 
^se) m Calni, and The Besonance of Ocean-Oayes 
in Activity, and so Expanse or Extension ; and The 
Flowing Liquidity r) is analogous with Cur- 
rents or Streams, and so ydi\i Orbital and other 
Cabeebs. (It is the Bastard Vowels u and o, for Time 
and Space, which counterpart the Beail Yowels and 
corrcspoiKl with "Negation.") 

144. Homogeneous objects or substances are 
named by Substancive Substantives — nm-jittridisiable, 
or such as have no proper plurals, as mV, mud, pitchy 
gold, metal, liquid,, etc. If plural forms occur in re- 
spect to such nouns, thoj denote not so much dif- 
ferent inchvidual objects as different Icinda of the same 
object. Liqmds means, for instance, different varHiea 
of liquid, and not merely different masses of the same 
liquid. Heterogenized objects are, on the contrary, 
pluralhxihle, or have true plurals, as horses, Jiouses, jnen* 

145. The Incorporaied Movnogeniami of the Cosmos 
have been recently discriminated with some accuracy, 
by Hugh Doherty, iu a work, called " Organic Phil- 
osophy, ' Volume Fkst, " Epicosmology," and have 
been famished with a seriated list of immcs; Geo^ 
tgpihere (earthy) Aimoqa^e (aerial), ThaUiUosphere 
(watery), etc. 
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METHOD AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF ALWATOiNi WOIiD- 

BUILDINQ. 

146. The Ultimate Elements of Speech (or, other* 
the PrimiUm Elements, according to the order in 

whit ii we consider the subject) are, practically, as 
rosultis from all that has been shown, the Vowel and 
Oonsonant-Sonndn, represented bj the Alphabet of 
Signs or Letters. These correspond mth the so- 
called Ultimate Elements of Organized Substance 
(Chemical.) But, the proper Working Elements of 
Language are different from these and correspond 
with the so-called ProodmaJte Elements of an Organ- 
ized Object,* the human body, for instance. These 
are the Twit-leUer {or Bi-liMral) Root-ioorih^ tolMi are 
produced by compuundi/ig one aynsoiKint ivith one votueir' 
ecmdf as he, (bee), be, (ba), ba, (bah), or, inversdjf^ one 
vowel with one consonant-sound, as IB, eb, ab, etc 

147. To make tliepiiiiiitivo combinatioiis of the Vow- 
el and Consonant-sounds into these Two-Letter-Boo t- 
words, seizing the appropriate meaning of the root- 
Word so formed as logically deiived from the mean* 
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ings of the prior elements (those of the separate Yowel 
and the separate Consonant-sound involved in each 
such combination), is a work of skill, tasking the 
keenest insight of the expert Phonetidan-and-Uniyer- 
Bologist, and demanding, perhaps, a specific faculty for 
the quick perception and the profound appreciation of 
analogies ; as, in the case of Chemistry, it must be 
the professional chemist who deals with ultimate (or 
primitive) analysis and sjrnthesis. The meanings of 
the Two-Letter- Hoots are best, tlieu, for ordinary 
purposes, stated dogmaticallj and accepted on au- 
thorify— the way being always open for recurring to 
tbe deeper analysis by all those who take pleasure 
in doing so, or by those whose mental constitution 
or state demands the more absolute demonstration. 

148. To iJlostrate : the h-souud denotes breatJiMke- 
heing^ spirit, and o denotes presentatim; b denotes head" 
and-irunh (or httllHmd-sha/t)^ and o premitatim ; and 
m denotes muchrwM and outness, and a fah) denotes sub- 
stance. Now it may require the mental tactus erudi- 
iu8f and a large and clear oversight of the whole 
field of analogy, to deriye, with scientific confidence, 
the meaning man or Immamty from the combination 
of h and o into ho ; or that of body from that of b 
and o into bo ; or that of mass (or matrix) from that 
of m and a into ma. It will be better, therefore^ 
practically, for ordinary works of instraction in the 
new language not to go so far back towards the 
beginning>point of the verbal creation, but to assume 
as known, after the fact shall have been established 
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bj the more oconlt philosoph that ho means man, 
that bo means hodtf^ ma mass^ etc 

149. Dut £i*oiii this point onward anJ outward the 
process of Word-Building becomes simple and deligbt- 
foL Taking omr departure from the Twb-Letter-Boots 
as a basis, of which there are nearly two thonsand 
— more than the number of actual root-words now 
extant in tlie whole Indo-European family of lan- 
guages (including those of five, six, and even seven 
sounds) — iAie compounding of these, as syllables, 
into longer words, with corresponding compound 
meanings, is a process w hich w ill be instinctuallj and 
easily acquired by the coiumon, and even by the 
wholly uneducated mind. This process corresponds 
with the Confection of Proximate Elements, as of the 

albumen of the egg, the starch of the ilour, and the 
sugar, by the cook, in the domestic economy of the 
kitchen; not necessarily demanding any preyious 
chemical education. 

150. To Hhistvate : the meanings of ho,bo, and ma, 
being known, or accepted on authority for mmi or 
humanity, body, and mass, respectiyely, it requires no 
special genius or learning to combine them into 
hobo, for the human hody, hoboma, for the mass or 
bulk of tlie human hody ; homa, for human mms\ society, 
or folks, (as we say the masses, for the people), homabo, 
for the body <f society, etc It is in this manner that 
(not a few thousands of words, all that we haye now 
in any existing language) but mihions on millions of 
words will be spontaneously formed, so simple in 
their structure as to be self-defining; dispensing with 
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the necessity (so far as they are conoemed) of hbj 
dictionary^ and serving the most complex and varied 
necessities of the human mind. Anc^her department 
of the neio language toiU, hotvever, he derived from the 
materials now extant in existing languages ; a more 
arbitraiy departmenti for the definitions in which 
the services of the dictionary will still be required. 
Even the forms of ilie words and sentences, find, sub- 
stantially, the whole of the leading existing lan- 
goages, and hence^ their literature intact, may be 
thus preserved and imbedded in the matrix of the 
Kew Scientific Universal language ; and the acqnisi* 
tion of these Special tongues will be, at the same time, 
immensely facilitated by the knowledge of the phii* 
osophy which nnd^lies and has produced them. 
Alwato will then stand, centrally, like a Botunda in the 
midst of a hnge Speech Temple — the Entire Lingual 
Structure of the Planet — ^with an internal, direct, and 
convenient passage-way conducting to the heart and 
centre of each of the Old-style or Instinctoal Lan- 
guages or forms of speech ; so that while it may seem 
to replace them all, and ultimately to dispense M itli 
them« it will truly conserve them all ; and will more 
than compensate for the partial obsolescence it may 
bring, in the coming ages, upon the extant literature 
of a single tongue, the English, for instance, by the im- 
mense facility it will offer for the mastery of that which 
will then be the ancient literature of all tongues. 

151. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted 
to a very abridged exhibit or slight sample of the two 
methods of the. Composition of the Yocal Elements 
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I (£E) being 



into Significant Words, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Alwato ; which may be called 

A TABULATED SYNOPSIS 

OF 

ALWATOm OB ALWASO WOBD-BUILDING* 

L 

JJltimnie {or Primitive) Synthesis— /rom tJie Alpkabetic 
Sounds and their Meanings, up to the TuHf^Letter 
Boots. 

1. 

Alpliahctlc Sounds and tJicir Meanings, srJe.c fed from 
Table No. 3, Chapter IV., {mth some license and 
enlargement of Statemeni), as Mements of Sound 
charged with ElememUary Meanings* 

a. Bekded Vowds and Diphthongs, 

I (ec), Being (Entity) ; Centre or Coro (of Being) ; 
Continuance, Pbotension, Fersistence or Jiolding 
on (since anything in order to be must coniiwue 
throngh Time); Stretch towards a centre or 
given point ; iis tensity, Intent ion, ; Intuition or 
gazing on ; a stretching of the vision towards ; 
the Affection and Competency for immediate 
and essential or absobUe knowledge.' 

« 

I It wQl be a natoial SzBt impmaion with the student of Alwato 
that every wofd of the new language sboald have a einffie unffifrm 
and inoarioMs meamkiff, ao tbat all poecAlillity of amibiguUif should 
be at once and for ever excluded. Bnt, each is by no means the 
case Indeed, in respect to Elementary or Boot*Words, jnsl the 
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E (a), Relation ; Siding ; that which is accessory or 
adjunct (applied or added to the centre) ; 
tWw^-like, ancillary, or coefficient ; The Aifec- 
tion and Competency for rdalive and exad 
or Bcient^ knowledge, and diacuraive rea* 
soning. 

A (ah), SuBSTANOi: ; thickness, richness, goodness; 
The Good. 

U (nh), Tm ; Flow, flux, Qn-going ; Stream or Our- 

rent ; Tagnely Pbotesnbite and EzperientiaL 
0 (aw), Space ; Expanse, Out-and-In-going ; Ezten- 

SIONAL. 

O, Pbesentahon ; View, Theory; Idea; Aspect or 
Flcospect ; The Tbxje, The Lucid, or Lvunmous. 



opposite pihenomeiMm ooenn. Theae woids m charged with each 
an immenee qouitity of meaain^f, or, in other words^ with aaeh an 
aggregate of difibient bnt related meanings^ that they can only be 
defined hy acenmalating a crowd of words from the Old-style or In- 
atinetnal Langnages. The spedaliBng division of this aggi^^te 
meaning is then indicated by some new or additional element, and 
the more special meaning by s^ another additional element, and 
so on, nntii, in tftd end, the exdkmon of Ambigtatif i$ attained to 
to the extremest practicable degree, and the minutest ^ecifie dif- 
ISarenoes indicated. F6r example, i signifying all the Yarions as- 
pects of Being nndlfferenUaUd, mi signifies JffirmaUoe Being, ni 
JSfegati/oe Being (Innees to the Vanishing Centre, In; ncr, neUher), 
U F&rpetual or OonHnuma, Level or Similar Being» Temporarjf, In>^ 
terrtipted, or Broken Being ; {refieeted, turned haek), hi Oonerete In- 
orgtMie Being, Ti Oonereie Organic Being, life, etc The Cambina> 
tions of the Syllabic Root-Wox^ so formed then combine to. repre- 
sent stOl more specific meanings. The transcript of Nature is in 
this way fkr more perfect tluui if the new language contained on^ 
foerda of exact epee^ation. 
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U (oo), MoratENT; AduaMly, Fradioe, (Art); Per- 
speotive; The Beautiful; Shaded; Blended. 

lu (ew), Gopulaticm^ Oonjimction, Marriage. 

0\, Supeiincumbency, Over«hadowiDg, Masculinity, 

Ai, Ground, Lap, Bosom^ Matrix, Femininity. ( .) 

Au (ah-oo), — Shaving the general force of the Towels ; 
Mixed or UndifEerenidated Bealitx; The 
Homogeneous ; but Elaborate, (92, .) 

le, Elementism (Id chiding i and e), The Substrate of 
Abstract Principles (131, 132.) 

laii. The Aggregate of Elementism and Elaborism. 

b. Sdected Oansowmta. 
K, OFF-neBB, iFrom^-ness, ApartnesSi DiFFEBENTiATioiir; 

Division. 

T, Ax-ness, Conjoint-ness, Primitive or Simple Inte- 

GBATION. 

P, HjNGE-wise-ness, OABDiNAmT; higher, compound, 
or donble^^bcting Integbation ; bi'^omponnd 

Condition ; (the sound is made at llie lips.) 

G, FoBCB, actiTe energy; projectivitj; Pbooeedube, 

Process, Trunk. 

D, Eesistance, SouDiry, Object, Connter-presLiita- 
tion; Kreaction, ^Hhat tvhich is given;" the 
Somewhat ; Head, £nob, Lump, BoruKDirr. 

B, OosFtlOT, or Oo-aptation ; Blow (force-with-reao- 
tion) ; Body, the embodimeut, iu foim, of 
direct and reactionary forces ; hnoclnng ^o- 
gdiher^ Buildino, Structure, {fit Fr. hattre^ 
TO beat, hatir^ to build, hatimeint^ k BunDma, 
SHIP, etc.) 
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c. Amingu*8. 

Hf BKEATH-like Being; Halibus, Spmcr; Attenuated 
and DifEosiye Essemce, 

Y, Personal Pitotaijty ; Spiritual Centricity ; Radiat- 
ing Centre ; Qodhood, or eminent personality. 

W, Mutual smE-mcLiiaNGSi as oi the two sides of the 
body in walking, or of two companions walk- 
ing and talking with eacli other ; wee-wah or 
seesaw, as the flapping of wings, or of the 
battens of a double door, or of the lips in talk- 
ing ; MutiiaUty, Beciproctty^ ItUeroourse, Conver- 
satim, (Lai con, with ; and vertere, to tubn) ; 

IlANaUAOB. 

(the Nasalization, 97), lucomprehensibiUtjry Con- 
foaion^ blending Indeterminateness ; je ne saia 
qvm ; the twang in the nose of the religions 

enthusiast, striving for unity with the Absolute 
(and the Infinite.) 

2. 

Primary Combinations of Uliimate, or Primitive, Ele- 
ments {Alphabetic Sounds), into Secondary, Proximate, 
or WoBSiSQ'IH&inents — Ttvo-Letter-Boota* 

-io, (as a termination ; i beuig and o presentation or 
dis^play), meaning -dom, realm, or domain^ (pro- 
nounced ee-o.) 

-ia, (as termination ; i being and a suhsta/nce), meaniog 
'ism, -ness, -ity ; the Principle or substance of 
the being of an object, (pronounced ee-ah.) 
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£j, (ky Q^-nesa^ partA&meaB, and being, meaning tihe 

parhtess or partUiveness of being, and, espedallj, 

OF (the Picposition; prouoimced kee.) 
Ti, (t, a^ness, conjointnessj and i, being) y meaning AT 
(the Preposition ; prononnced tee.) 

Ku, (k, o^-ncss, niidu, proreedence or movement), moau- 
ing FiioM (the PrepuaitLon ; pronounced koo.) 

Tu, (t« o^-ness, and n, pmceedence^ meaning to (the 
Preposition ; pronounced too.) 

Ho, (h, Spiritual Centre — ptirwtum mice, and o, jpre»- 
ence), meaniug Man. 

Bo, (b, embodiment, and o, presence) y meaning body* 

Ma, (m, muchness, ov6ies8, and a, substance), meaning 
Mass, Outer or Gros Matter; (prononnced mah.) 

Na, (n, littlmess, inyiess, and a, s)ihsfanc^), meaning Jw- 
ner or Choice Mass or Substance, Mind ; (pro- 
nonnced nah.) (Gl Gr. nous, Mind.) 

-«o, (as a termination ; s, coUectiony compression^ smooth* 
ness, and o presence). Adjective Termination, 
meaning (/ Uke qucdUy as, -ous, d^niti'oely 
Wee, (Fr. ^ux, euse*) 

Hsho, (as a termination ; sh dispersiveness, diffusion, 
roughness, and o presence), Adjective Ending, 
meaning crudely like, approximately Uke, -ish,- old. 

-to, (as a termination ; t, ot-ness and o, preseme), the 
most general Substantive-ending, meaning 
tiling, any ohjcct or idea ivhatsoccer, 

-ski, (as a termination ; s, d^nite codection, co-ordina- 
tion., k <ml8, lines, divisions, and i, beir^g), mean- 
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inpr Scititce, -logi/j -ohgy, 4oi e, Ger. -khre; (pro- 
nounced skee) ; -skiso, -ologicaL 

-li^ (as a terminaidon ; 1, oontinuity, kvd^ equaUtyt 
i, being) Adyerbial Ending, Eng. 'iy. 

-ni, (as a termination ; n, in, and i, hdng), meaning IN 
(the Preposition ; pronounced nee.) 

n. 

Proximate or Ordinary Synthesis, (gemroRy) of ihe 

TvKhLetter-Roota into Words, 

Aujio, (prononnced ah-oo-ee-o), the reahn or domain 
of Ordinary "Rkat.tty," or of the Svhjpct^ 
matier of Being, capable of being "differen- 
tiated" or "limited," but as yet Unlimited or 
Infinite ; assumed, however, as comprehensihJe, 
or capable of being knoivn — by tlie .subsequent 
insertion of thoug /it-lines ; The Compbehknsjble 
BEAurr, orBealitj in an Ordinary or Non* 
transcendental sense. The Homogeneous, The 
HoMOGENlSMUS ; Enipivical Reality ; " The Un- 
limited.'* (B. O. a. 20, t. 204.) 

Au^iOy (pr. ah-oo"-ec-o), The Incomprehensible 
(Beality) ; The Unknowable." OABDmABT, 
Transcendental, or RcdAofndl BeaJify or Being 

I,io (pr. ee-ee-o), The Central (Being), " The Abso- 
lute," in au ordinary sense, as in speaking of 
an absolute worldly ruler ; or, philosophically. 
Being as Centered in Objects, as Contrasted 

with liidiuual or LitcUigent Being (I"io.) 
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I*»io, (pr. ee"-ec o), " The Absolute " in the liigli 
philosophic or transcendental sense ; The JSsse 
of Swedenboig ; tiie Pure Universal Ego, the 

Ego in itself, The Sclf-Centrcd Intelligence of 
Eichte; as contrasted with ObjectiYe Being 
(I,io.) 

Eyioy (pr. a-ee-o), " The Belative " or Related, in the 
Ordinary sense ; The Collateral Environment ; 
"What stands Te4cUed, or at the Sides. 

E^io, (pr. a«-ee-o), " The Belative/' in the high phil- 
osophic, transcendental, or Cardinary sense ; 
The Exlstere of Swedenborg, 

A,io, (pr. ah-ee-o), The Beal or Snbstantial (Mate- 
rial), in an ordinary sense. 

A'^io, (pr. ahn-ee-o), " The Keal "or " The Ground " 
(of Being), m the high Oardinaiy sense of the 
Transcendental Metailn sidans. 

Ngkauflio, (pr. ngkah-oof-lee-o), ^*The Liniiting," 

« to peraar (B. O. a. 20, t. 204.) 

Nggauvlio, (pr. nggah-oov-lee-o), " The limited,'* 
(B. O. a. 20, t. 204) 

Ngkauvlio, (pr. ngkah-oov-lee-o). The Hbxebogenib- 
ICUB, the Iimit-and4he-Thing-llmited ; The 
lamitary, a term which may be employed 
to signify combinedly " The Limiting '* 
and ''The Limited;" anc^ hence, the whole 
scope of the Oonsonante, the Lunitary Ele- 
ments, in Speech, and as Antithet for au,io, 
" The Unhmited." 
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Al, (pr. ahl), AU, Universal, Entire, The Universe (cf. 
Gar. dan All, The All, used for The Universd. 

Wa^ (pr. wah)« interobaiige of sabstance, or of some- 
what, or whatsoever ; What (Fr. quoi) ; Boot of 
all words meaning (Spiritual) Intercourse, or 
CommuDication,Ii.VNGUAGE,UTi^RANCE, Speech. 

('tOy (as termination). Thing, object, in the most geu* 
eral sense.) 

Aiwa, (pr. aIil-wah),aniYersal (spizitual) communica* 

tion or interchange. 
Alwato, (pr. ahl-wah-to), universal speech-thing; the 
name of this New Sgientifio Uiovebsal Lan- 
guage. 

(-80, (Adjective termination), meaning -ow5.) 

(-li, (pr. lee), (Adverbial termination), meaning -/?/.) 

Aiwaso, (adj.), relating to Alwato ; having the quality 
or character of Alwato. 

(Alwali, (pr. ahl-wah-lee), after the usage of Alwato.) 

(-ni, (pr. neej, (as termination) meaning (the Preposi- 
tion) IN.) 

Alwatoni, (pr. ahl-wah-to-nee), meaning in Alwato^ 
(as we say angUce, meaning in English^ or in 
the method of the English language.) 

AlaUjio, (pr. ahl-ah-oo-ee-o), " The Infinite," assumed 
as Comprehensible ; the Universal, Undifferen* 
tiated, or as jet Unexplored " Knowable.** The 
Universal Unlimited, (Ordinary, not Transcen- 
dental.) 

Alau"io, (pr. ahl-ah-oo^-ee-o), The Incomprehensible 
Infinite; *'The Infinite" in the Oardinary, 
Transcendental, or Incomprehensible sense. 
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Go, Tbunk ; train, track, trail, tail; elongated Frooeaa, 

% pathway, or orbit^ as of a plasei 

Doy Head ; knob, lump, clod ; any roundisli object or 

body ; a planet or any of its analogues. 
Bo, antliropomoi-pliic (or mau-shaped) Body ; Lead- 

and-tnmky somewliat undiscriminated (as in 

the sepia or catUe-fish), and without, or, 

rather, irrespecUve of Yitalitj. 

Zho, a yegetable Object ; a tree or plant. 
Zo, an animal ; animal (adj.), etc. 

Vo, an organic or living body, moro than vegetable or 
animal, being both ; humanoid bodj ; human 
attribution ; Sight, Mind ; (the Mind's Eje.) 

Bodo, the head of the body. 

Bopfo, the trunk of the liody. 

Bobo, The Body, including Head and Trunk fully 
discriminated; the complete man-hke body, 
huJt not disHnctivdy living. 

Vobo, the Hying body specifically. 

Zhodo, a yegetable head, as a cabbage or lettuce 
head. 

Zhogo, a yegetable trunk or stalk. 

Ziiubo, a yegetable triink-and-head ; the stalk and 
plume or clumpy part conjoined. 

ZhoTO, the inflorescence of the plant, specially yitaL 
Zodo, an animcd's head. 

Zogo, an animal s tiunk. 
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Zobo, an animal carcass. 

Zovo, the liying animal body. • 

Zodoflo, pertaining to or resembling an animal's bead. 

Zogoso, pertaiiiiug to tho trunk of an animal's bodj^. 
Zoboso, pertaining to tho amiuai carcass. 
ZoYOSO, relating to the live animal body. 
ZoYoHy in the manner of a living animal body. 

Ho» hnman* 

Ho,io, (ho-ee-o), the Human Sphere or Realm. 
Hobo, the Human Body. 

Hoboma, the mass of the human body; (ma, mass,) 
Hobogo, the trunk of the himian body ; 'the torso. 
Hobodo, the head of the human body. 

Hobobo, the embodiment of the human body, as an 

organically constituted whole. 
Hasa, (mah-sah), mass, collection ; (sa, collection.) . 
Homa, or homasa, Society, The human mass(es.) 

Homabo, the body of human society, 
Sama^io, (sah-mah-ee-o), a collection or assemblage 
of objects. 

Hobosamaio, a collection of human bodies. 
Hoboso, (adj. ) relating to the human body. 

Hoboui, (adv.), within the human body. 

162. It win be appropriate to conclude this chapter 
with some notice of Diacritical Marks, as a sort of 
Secondary Alphabet, or of accessory means for modi- 

fying, further di scrim in a ting, and, as it were, multi- 
])lyiug the Soumls and their Meanings of tho Basic 
Alphabetic jSigns — the proper Alphabet. 
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The most familiar instance of a Diacritical 
Mark is the Accent (not the so-called French Accent 
Marks but) as meant and used in English, as the sign of 
a predominant or increased stress of the voice upon a 

particular s} 11a l ie of a word; as prrscnt (the Verb), 
and present (the Noun or Adjective). The same 
Accent Hark is retained, in the same sense, in Al- 
wato. 

153. The Nasalization-sign (") has been already no- 
ticed and described as merely a Diacritical Mark (93, 
97.) This sound (the Nasalization) which abounds in 
French, Polish, Sanscrit, and many other languages, 
o£Fer8, ordinarily, a great stumbling-block to English* 
speaking people, but one which even a slight explana- 
tion will tend greatly to remove. It is confounded 
with the English Throat-Nose*Consonant-Sonnd n^, 
to which it is related, but from which it yeiy de- 
cidedly differs. The English n^-sonnd is a true 
Consonant-sound, that is to say, the parts of tlie 
mouth where it is made completely close upon each 
other, hindering entirely the passive of the aonnd- 
ing-breath through the channd of the moM, and giv* 
ing it no other exit than through the nose. Of this 
any one will convince himself by putting the finger 
deep into the mouth, and then saying "king ; he will 
feel the back part of the tongue rising at the end of 
the ward and pressing the iGnger very closely, striving 
to close that passage-way. J3ut the French Nasal 
sounds are mere Vowels with a tinge of Nasalization 
or of Nose-sound upon them ; that is to say, Uiey 
are produced wUh the passage-way of Giis mouth 
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lYwipJefeJj/ opivi, a portion of tlio sounding breath 
merelj being at the same time thrown through the 
nofie. In the utterance of the French an (ah'^), the 
organs of the throat and mouth are as completely 
open as in pronouncing a (ali), and the slight Ji~ 
quality which is heard with the vowel comes of the 
surplus of sounding breath thrown at the same in- 
stant into file nasal passages/or into the head and 
nose. The French un (uh") is merely a slight grunt, 
often heard in English, not as a recognized part of lan- 
guage, but as a sort of involuntary interjection. For 
a full account of these Nasalized Vowel-Sounds, as 
they occur in French, see Andrews' and Batchelor's 
** French InstmcLoi-, " Introduction, p. 47; and " The 
Key " to the same.^ 

154, The Vowel-Scale of Eight Vowels, Table No* 1, 
(94) leaves the Jj&ngth^ Stress^ and Feculicur Ictus of 
which those sounds are susceptible to be determined, 
as may be necessary, by Additional Marks (called 
Diacritical.) These are mostly such as are already 
of familiar use in English for similar purposes; 
namely the Long Mark " (a), the Short Mark ** 

. (a), and fihe "Accent Mark " ('), already noticed (151.) 
The so-called Grave-Accent (k) is used to mark 
" Stopped Vowels," or such as are both Short and 
characterized by Ictus, or a sudden and abrupt style 
of utterance, as i, c, II, in p/t, p t, p -t, etc These 
words are, therefore, represented, Alwali, thus : pit, 

. pet, pdt ; while peet, pate, pare, are printed as pit. 



* New York : D. Applcton & Co. 
G 
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pet, par, etc. Houxq details of tliis subject will have 
to be omitted here. Vowels Unioarked are to be 
understood as of the medium and ordinary length 

and cliaracter, or, as UiuUacrUlcisecl, bat susceptible 
of being rendered definite by the addition of the 
marks — ^like Unvocalized Phonography. 

155. The hyphen (-) is only retained for casnal pur- 
poses, as, chiefly, for connecting the parts of a word, 
when occurring at the end of a line and at the com- 
mencement of the next line. In the real composition 
of words it is dispensed with, and the following im- 
proved system is adopted. Oommas, Semicolons and 
Colons — the bulk, as it were, of the Ordinary System 
of Punctuation as ifc has heretofore occurred between 
tpords only, and then " spaced oat," as the printers 
say» or with openings between the words^— are nsed, 
also, Alwali, in the body of the words themsdvea^ bnt 
tcithout spaces ; to mark the divisions of Syllables in 
any way liable to undue coalescence, and to indi- 
cate the composition of the words, generally. Thns, 
i,ki,ia is a different word in composition and meaning 
from ikjijia ; and the English word pot-hook is so pre- 
vented ii'om being pronounced pOjthool: If it is not a 
mere separation of Sounds and Syllables, but a Com- 
pound Word^ which is to be indicated, the semicolon 
is substituted for the comma ; as in English we might 
print lhuiider;ston/i or house /carjyeiUer (iustead of tluin^ 
der-stonii, koiise-carpcntcr) ; and in the case of still 
more complex combinations the colon is introduced ; 
as if inyo»m^ma7i;Aou8e;car29en^, where the rest of 
the voice is something greater after the first word, 
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than between tilie last two. In other respects the Or- 
dinary System of Ponctiiation remains unchungod 

except by a fuw adilitioiis which need not be speci- 
fied here. This eiido-kxic (within the word) punc- 
tuation is not ngoronslj prescribed ; but may be 
employed somewhat ad Ubitum, according to the 
views or purposes of the author ; as, in a preceding 
paragraph sama,io employs the comma, but in hobo- 
samaio it is dispensed with. (000.) 

The small raised letter ^, used to denote the 
Nasalization (97) is of a style of types called technic 
cally, among printers, " Superior " letters or types. 
A still more extended use is made, diaciiticaliy and 
Alwah, of this variety of l^rpes, solving many of the 
most difficult problems, met by Lepsios and others^ 
in the attempt to arrange a Eomanized Ethnical or 
International Alphabet. The " Superior " is used 
to express the slight Aspiration which accompanies 
at times nearly every consonant in the Sanscritio 
jfomily of Languages, as k**, g^s t*», etc. The "Superior*' 
vowels are used to express " Glides " or Indistinct 
Vowel-Sounds ; the " Superior " y (or the cognate 
vowel >) is used after a back or middle-month Con- 
sonant, to soften it, and so to constitate what is 
called The Palatal Consonants, as Span, anyo, or an'o 
(for atio, A yeab), Fr. family or famiy (for j'ajniUe^ 
family), etc. The Sanscritic " Cerebrals,'* The Se- 
mitic Qattoralizations," the Zulu Clucks," and 
some other of the rare phenomena of speech are 
provided for by Special nutatiuus, for which see 
« The Universal Alphabet." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

OOHTINUED EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES AND MLTEOD 
Of ALWASO WOBD-BmLDINa. 

157. In order to a fnrtiher expansion of the results of 
what has been previously shown, it will be Teqnisite, 

now, in part to recall, and in part to state anew, certain 
preliiniuarj cousiderations : 1. The Diphthong an, 
(pronounced ah-oo) id ay be adjoined to each Oonso- 
nant-Sonnd, as a Vowel-stem such as is necessary to a 
full exhibit of the Consonant value (92, 94, 109, 126.) 
This lias been already done, in a preliminary man- 
ner. 2. It must be known that each Consonant- 
Sound has, first a Direct Value or Meaning (such 
mainly as has been shown in the precedingTable8)yand, 
then, an Inverse, Counter^, or Reflected Vcdne or Mean^ 
ing — accordincj as the Consonant precedes or follows 
the Vowei-^tem. Thus, auk is the Inversion or 
Counter-presentation of kau. The Consonant has, in 
other words, a Fined Value, which is the opposite of 
its Ldtud Yiiluc. 3. It is to be observed tli^it each 
Root-word which has in it the Diphthong au (ah-oo) 
or iau (ee-ab-oo), that is to say, as representing ike 
whole VotoeUBocdc^ is, consequently, a Fasciculated or 
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Buiulle-Uoot-Word, which breaks up by Analysis 
into a Series of Eleven (or including the an, TtvelvCy 
and indadiDg iau, Thirteen) Single or Special Boot- 
Words, one for, and containing, each single Towel 
and Diphthong, so represented. To illustrate : 

Auski, (ah-oo-skee), is Philosophy in a very ex- 
tended but jet in an Ordinary or Non-Transcendental 
Sense; and 

An^ski, (ah-oon-ski), is Oardinary or Transcen- 
dental Philosophy ; the Absolut© or Pure-Beason- 
Variety of Knowledge. 
157. Anaki, (ah-oo-skee), then divides into : 
Iski, (ee-skee), Ordinary Ontology (The Science of 

Thiii^.s.) 

Eski, (a>skee), Ordinary Belatology (The Science of 
Relations between Things.) 

^ki, (a(ir)-ske6), Etherialogy (The Science of 
Ethers, Aromas, Auras, and the Analogously tenmus 
Bealities in the Universe.) 

Aski, (ah-skee), Mater ioid Substan-ce-ology (but 
FhUoaophoidf or Intkierminatdy Conaidered) — Ordinary 
Metaphysics or Philosophy ; Natobo-Mbtaphysio, op 
Indeterminate NATUROLOGI; (The Philosophy of 
the Mere Inert Grossness.) • 

Ciaki, (Kh-skee), Temporalogy, the Science of SMu'^ 
nary EventmMties; of Transitory, Passing-away, or 
Currcntal Conditions ; ivloi ialities, etc. 

Oski, (aw-skee), Spa-ce-ology, The Science of Ce- 
lestiaUties, Spibitualities, of Sphenal and Firman 
mental Permanencies, or Perpetuities, Immortalities, 
etc. 
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Oski, (o-skee), Ideo-Morpbologj ; Science of Ideas 
as Types of tbings; of the Platonic "Ideas;" of 

Tvp(3-T^)im8, in Science — Riclifird Owen ; Scieoto- 
PfliLosoPHT, Indetcrmmntc SCIENTOLOGY, based 
on the Abstract Typical Bepreaentation of Principles 
and Laws ; Pure Scientific Theory. 

Uski, (oo-skee), Adualogy ; Science of the Practical, 
or of Beal Activities; Practical Ph^'lnsophy ; Arto- 
PmLOSOFHT ; IndeiermincUe ABTGLOGY. 

Insld, (ee^XHskee), Conjnncturology, Eventnology, 
Transitology ; Science of Conjuueturcs (Lat. con, 
"WITH ; Qjid jun(fej\% TO join), of Epochs, Climacterics, 
Transitions, Critical, Transitional, or Supreme Events ; 
of Births and Deaths; of Marriages, GopnlationSi 
Reconciliations and Alliances ; of Inosculations, Im- 
pregnations and Reproductions, universally. 

Oiski, (aw-ee-skee), Super(n)ology j Science of Over- 
shadowings, Canopies, Coverings, Protections; of 
Divine EflSux and Spiritual Generative Force; of 
Male Potentialities, etc. 

Aiski, (ah-ee-skee), Infer(n)o]ogy ; Science of Suc- 
combencies ; Bases, Grounds ; Beceptivities-and-'Be- 
actions; Concubinisms, Conceptions, Pregnancies 
and Proliflcations ; of all Eartli-aud-woiiib-like Ca- 
pacities and Potencies ; of Pemale QuaMcations and 
Attributes, etc. 

Ausld, (ah-oo-skee), Philosopby in the sense so 
general as to inclnde all the preceding so-called 
Sciences or Branches of Theory and Knowledge ; 
The Yague or Inexact Aspect of Human Knowledge, 
generally ; although, at i (ee), and o. The Indetermi-^ 
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nate approximates tJie DeternUnaiej or EchosnphJr^ [The 
ArticuhJteima <f the Oonaonania ; as These Two Vowel- 
Bonnds are, among the Vowels, the nearest approxi- 
mations to tlie Consonants, and so generate the Weak 
Consoaant-Boands j and w). Indeed, in the i (ee), 
as THiNa in se (or per se) is the Natural Basis of all 
Reality, and hence of all Determinateness, and in the 
o, as Manifestation in Ldea, Presentation, or Re- 
presentation, is the Natural Basis of all Lucidity of 
EosposUim^ and hence of Science itself in its highest 
expression ; or more properly of the Philosophy of 
Science, or of, in a word, SciENTO-PHiLOSorHY. 

158. Finally, Au"ski, (ah-oo"-skee), then subdivides, 
in like manner, into I"ski, E^ski, ^"^i, etc., which re- 
peat the same Grand Departments of Philosophy as 
in the subdirisions of auski (ah-oo-skee), with the sole 
difterence that tbej pass over from the Empirical 
or Ordinary to the purely Eational, Cardiimry, 
or Transcendental regions of Thinking. It will 
suffice to give some idea of the whereabouts of these 
subtle departments of Thought, fco suggest that Fichte 
modulates in I"ski ' the Doctrine of Pure Transcen- 
dental Inteluqenob ; Hegel in that of E^'ski, the Doo- 
trme of Pnre Transcendental Thouobt-Belaiion(b) 
(Dialectics); 8(;lieiiiug iu tliat of Ie"ski, (a seeking to 
Unite The Tinug and the lielation, the Subject 
and the Object in a common Ground) ; The Her- 
mctics, Mystics, and Magi in ^'^aki ; the Qreat bulk 



* When a ScicQce is abstniso and subtle, note the corresponding 
difficulty in tlio pionaQciation of the word wUich names it, Alwalii 
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of the more Ordinary Transccndeiital Philosophers 
in A>^8ki ; the ExperientiAlists iir (/"ski. The IdealistB 
in 0*8lri, Plato in Onski, Charles Fonrier (Transcen- 
dental Practical Pliilosoplier) in U°ski, etc. To 
Kant maj be assi^^ued the whole range of Au"ski, or 
Transcendental Philoaophj. The i (ee) and pass- 
ing, by merely more stress or pressure (a squeezing 
process), into y and w, Schelling (ic"~yc") was the 
only Geriiiau Transcendentalist who went so far 
towards Mysticism as to affiliate with Jacob Boehme, 
and Plato by the similar tendency of his Yowel (o) 
to become w (o-au=wau) holds a eorrespondinj^' re- 
lationship to Swedenborg, the gieat Theandrologist 
and Pnonmatologist, or the Prince of Theological and 
Bpiritaal Science mixed with Mysticism; (Modulating 
in wan,?/au,^aTi, or, in a word, in Hwan"io.) 

159. Is it any \s ondcr that a staunch Echosophist like 
Herbert Spencer, (moduUting in shaup andzhaub, or 
pf and bv) has but little comprehension o( and finds 
nothing to admire in Hegel, for example, (in e" ), whose 
raijge of thouglit a\ as so dillbrcnt from Lis own; or that 
Auguste Comto ( in miauj should ioel so httle sym- 
pathy for the Metaphysicians, even those to whom he 
was so greatly indebted. It will be the sublime of- 
fice of Uniyersology to interpret all tlit so conflicliug 
systems of Thought to each other ; reconciling and co- 
ordinating them aU in a Higher Complex Unity ; and 
in effecting this Grand Eeoongiliation Alwato will 
serve as one of the most effective Instruments. (For 
the letter-references not explained above — shaup, 
zhaub, mlau — see 138, 139, and Chapter X.) 
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160. The subjoined list of Aiwa so words consists o! 
Fasdcnlated (or Bundle-) Root- Words, (each dissolv- 
able into Twelve, according to the preceding model.) 
They are given in their riui'al Forms, the Singulars 
being readily inferred, by rejecting the Signs of 
Plnralify. These signs are -s (sometimes -z), or 
y^hen requisite, to facilitate the utterance -es (or -ez), 
as iu English. Whether as bnudled or dissolvud, as 
singular or plural, these very ])rimitive words do not 
figure so much as Actual Single words of the Alwaso 
langaage (although they occur in this way), as they 
do, as Abstract Roots (as in the Sanscrit ), capable of 
being converted into any Part of Speech, by Special 
Affix or Suffix, or by the Context merely ; and capable 
of entering, with infinUe variabiUty, into the composi- 
tion of the less clementai v or more elaborate "words. 

4-' 

Fasciculated (or Bundle-j lioot-woida arise, then, 
of the following orders : 

Ans, (ah-oos), OnDiNiBY ^Recdiiies, (Unlimited, Bide- 
terminate), Froto-pragrnaia or First Enh'ties (i, Being, 
e, Belation, o, Space, etc.), Scnmiomly realized. 

Anns, (ah-oo^s), Gabdikaby (or Transcendental) 
Eealities — ^the' same as aus, but rationalized or enter- 
tained in the Eeason. 

(AiiB, Integi-al Entities, Wholes : ahs, Fractional 
Entities, Parts; aas or aus Equalities; aus or aiia 
Inequalities; Odd Things, Odd-like properties, 
actions, etc. Observe that au,ia (ah-oo-ee^) Or- 
dinarinem and air i;i (;iL-oo"-cc-ah) Cardinariness 
hold an echoing relationship to Ord 'uwl Nuiabti's and 
Ckirdinal Numbers^ respectively, in the Mathematics ; 
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that aU|ia, (ah-do-ee-ah). Wholeness (of Bealitj), and 
aii^ia (ali-bb-ee-ah) Partness (of the Beality), have 

similar correspondences, resi)ectivelj, with Interfral 
and FraclionaL Numbers ; and that Inequality and 
Equality in mere Length of Yowel-Sounds echoes in 
like manner to the difference between Odd and Even 
Numbers. It is at this point thai the Analofjy hHtveen the 
Elements of Speech and EhuneTdary Mathematical Dis- 
cnmiJiatiom begins to occur. It is barely noted here 
tor reference, explanation, and expansion elsewhera) 

Xaus (kah-oos), kauts (kah-oots), or kautoa (kah- 
oo-tos). Single or Simple abstraotoid liniar PASHNas 
or Parts. (Cfc Eng. Cuts, Cuttings.) 

Tans, (tah-oosj, Single or Simple abstract point- 
like Unitings, as 'of any two different Attributes or 
QuaUties in the Constitution of the (ideal abstract) 
TMng or Object; togeihemeaaea, wholeneaaeay Things* 
(Of. French tout, all.) 

Pans, (pah-oos), Single or bimple abstraotoid liniar- 
PARTiNGS-awdf-point-like-UuiTlNGS ; single HiNOiNafl 
-viewed horn the Flanges to the BiTet-and-Joint ; or 
Single Triangulations viewed from the Legs to the 
Apexes (or Apices) of the Angles; Converging or 
diminishing Conicities; Comings or bringings to a 
Faini, whence FosiTmas, pointings. {Ptds^ Puttings.) 

T, k^ and p hold the relation to each other of as 1. 
Centre, AJmHute Point (the t) ; 2. Cut and hence Line 

(the k) ; and 3. Rdative Point, Index, Pointer, the 
Diminishincf End of a cont\ awl, dagger or other 
pointed object^ hinging of Point and Line Quality. 

X 
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AukSy (ah-ooks^, single or Bimple abstractoid liniar 
Caunter-TAxrmQS, (Of. Eng. atvk-wBxd for £V. gauche,) 

Ants, (ah-oots), single or simple ahstrcustoid Oom^ 
fcr-poinimgs or WHOLENESSES ; Othernesses. (Cf. Fr. 
atUrey othek ; Eng. out.) 

AupSy (ali"00ps), single or simple abdracioid liniar- 
Coun/er-PABTENGS-and-point-like-UinTim hence 
single abstractoid Goimter-HmamGBj viewed from 
Rivet-and-joint to the Flanges ; single Counter-Trian- 
gnlations viewed from the Apexes (or Apices) to the 
Iiegs of the Angles ; diverging or diminishing Ooni- 
cities; goings or carryings outwiod and apart from 
a point or angle, whence Openings, Overtnesses, Pub- 
lishings, etc. (Of. Eng. open ; Gr. dps, the Eie.) 

(Thaus, (thah-oos)y decussation-points, (abstractoid^ 
cross-roads oarrtfaurs,*' pivots, etc. Auths, other 
or correlated pivots. Qans, (^a-oos), radiating cen- 
tres, foci ; auqes, (ah-009-es), other or correlated 
radiating centres or joci») 

Oans, (gah-oos), single or simple concreUnd liniar 

(or shaft-like) De-parMngs, PrO'Cesses, or Pr0CEEI>- 
IMGS (forth-goings) ; Elongated or Tnmk-like Move- 
ments or Objects. (Gi Eng. go,) 

Daiis, (dah-oos), single or simple concretoid ox head- 
like Together 7ir,s.se.s^ Whohrvasscs, or Things. Eoundish, 
knobby, clod-like conceptions. (Cf. Ger. ding, thing.) 

Bans, (bah-oos), sin^e or simple concretoid De- 
partings- (Trunk-like Elongations-) AKD-Head-like 
Knobs or Endings ; Anthropoid or Mtm^haped Bo- 
dies, or analogous conceptions. (Cf. Eng. Body,) 
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Angz, (ah-oogz), single or simple concrdoid liziiar 

(or shaft-like) Couukr-ProceediDgs. (Of. Lat. ayo, 

TO DBITE.) 

Audz, (ah-oodz), single or simple concretoid (or 
liead-like) objects or conceptioQS ; Other or Ooonier- 

posited Objects. (Cf. Eng. aids, at, add ; Lat. ad,) 

Aubz, (ah-oobz), siuglo or bimple conerefoid Coun- 
ter-Processes- (or Proceedings-J AisD-Knobs-or-head- 
jike-FiTidingg ; Man-shaped bodies inyerted ; or 
similar conceptions; Dead or Cast-ofP Bodies, 
Corpses, Carcasses. (Ci ofr-sequies ; Lat. ob, against. ) 

(For dliaus, (dbali-oos), audhz (ah-oodhz), jans 
(jah-oos), and auj,es (ali-ooj-es) cf. Thaus, etc., above* 

Shans, (shah-oos), plnraloid or multiform abstract' 
aid liniar Partings^ Dis-parHngs, Apartnesses, or Paris; 

E/ami£cations, De-liniatiom, Distributions, Diffusive 
nesseSj Vvconditioned states. (Cf. Eng. .sJtoo /) 

Saus, (sah-oos), pluraloid or multiform ahstractoid 
punctate (or point-like) UmUngs; Cclledions, As^ 
semblageSy Groupings, MnUings, etc. (Cf. Ger. sa/mr 
meln, to gather.) 

Faus, (fah-oos), pluraloid or multiform ahstractoid 
lAmar^Partings-qnd'PuTwkiJte'UnU^^ (fan-like ex- 
pansions, the spider-web, etc.); Delineations and Dis- 
tributions of (iioups and Series ; Schemafa of Cu-ex- 
istences and Sequences, (Classifications and Doings); 
Actualities, Practicalities. (CI Lat. fac-^ze, to do.) 

Aush,es, (ali-oosh-es), pluraloid or multifoim ab» 
stractoid ]imsx Gounier-parHngs ; OandUumingSf etc. 
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Aiis,es, (ali-oos-es), the related Oounter-pointtngs ; 
Outnesses or Exclusions of the Unineluded or Un- 
(ooii)fin(it)ed Points, or Entities. (Of. Ger. ms, out.) 

Antes, (ah-oof-es), ploraloid or multiform abstrao- 
ioid liiiiar Coimtcr-pcirfuf(is-AKD-Chiuder-poh^^ ; 
' Counter-classifioations-AND-Performances ol* Doings; 
Ooimter-feits; correlated Counter-Schemata; Theoretic 
EXPANBIONB, ITieoriea. (Gf. Eng. of.) 

Zhaus, (zhah-oos), pluraloid or multiform cancre- 
taid liniar (or linioid) FartingSy Dis-partings^ Apan^ 
nesseSf or Parts ; Upward and Outward Ramifications 
or Brojichings in Real Being ; Tlio Plnmate or Super- 
terranean Tree-or-Plaut-like Orders of Existence ; 
ArborifioationSi Vegetable or Yegetoid Entities; 
Growths, Developments. (Ot Fr. jeter, to throw.) 

Zaus, (zah-oos), pluraloid or multiform concretoid 
punctoid (knobbj, or head-like) Unitings; Organic 
Collections, Clumps, Bundlings, Collections or Con- 
geries of Organs, as in tiie Animal economy ; Living, 
AnijiKtl, or xlniiaoid Organs , Aj)paratiis, Systems, and 
Organoid Existence, generally. (Of. Eng. 2o,ology.) 

Tans, (vah-oos), pluraloid or multiform concretoid 
Imiar^ParttTigs^md^Ptmctoid^ior -Kndtbyy Oathervngs* 
or -CoUeciions, (])hiraloid trunk-and-head-like ob- 
jects ; fibrillate(I-CLJul-(/an{jIionic) ; Organic or Living 
Entities or Orders of Existence, Vegetahle-K^Animal ; 
and their Analogues in Being Universally. (C^. 
Ijatw t;i,ta, LiFE.) 

Auzh,e8, (ah-oo-zn-es), pluraloid or multiform eon- 
cretoid Uniar Oounter'partings ; Branchings doumward; 
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Boots^ or Eoof-Iilvo 01>jects, Conceptions, Entities or 
Gonditiona ; Badications, or Connter-Yegetdfians. 

ATiz,es, (ah-ooz-€s), pUiraloid or mulidform concre^ 
told pimctoid (or knob-like) Oounfer-pomfings (con- 
trasfced objects) ; EaLBiiYOS, and Emhryotic Ordei's of 
Uxiatence ; (Oounter-Anitnisins ; Incipienoies of Ani- 
mal Life, as the Boots are so of Vegetable life.) 

Aiiv,es, (ah-oov-es), ])liiraloid or multiform concrete 
aid Counter- Organumi ; Counter-Adaptatious to Or- 
ganio Life; AocessoiieSy AdjanctiTe Attribates, 
F0S8E88IOK8, (d Fr. atM>iT, to HAm) 

Mlans, Oeneralizations* 

1. Static, Direct, 

Maus, (mali-oos>, Exteriors, Outnesses, Large- 
nesses, Generaloi(J partinpjs, dis-partings or ex-/tnsions ; 
outstretchiogs of the Omnidirectionality, of the Ail* 
arotmd-ness, Spaoe-wise* (Of. Gter. matter, waub.) 

Nans, (uali-oos), Interiors, Innesses, Smallnesses ; 
Contraction of the Omnidirectionalitj. (CI* Gr. mus, 
num.) 

Anngz, (ah-oongz). Indifferences, Neutralities, 

neither-out-iior-in-ncsses ; neither-great-nor-small- 
nesses ; moderate-nesses ; Generaloid Equations. 

2. Static, Inverse, 

Aumz, (ah-oomz). Counter- ErteriorSy (what stands 
over against the outside), Entiuox^ients, Embracings, 
Encirolings, Surroundings. (Of. Oer. urn, ABOuro.) 

Aunz, (ah-oonz), Counier-Interiors, (what stands 
over against and is so related to the inmost of 
things), Fropria, Inhbbent Properties; (differing from 
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auvz which are adjunct properties^ or acquisitions) ; tiie 
^sentiat UnUy of any Being, (cl. Lat. «n-tis ; Eng. om 
ando«m,6ic.) Kgaus, (ngah-oos),(7ofm^'ift^t/^^r)eno^ 
(hardly pronounceable and hardly detmabiu.) 

3. TempiCf Direct, 

Lans, (lali'oos), Longnesses, Longings, Patiences, 

Continuities; Outstretchings of the Unidirectionality, 
(of the On-goiug-ncss, Time-wise), Gencraloid Unities 
of the Length-wise Dimension (cf. Eng. Lang, Loiujing.) 

Bans, (rah-oos). Shortnesses, Breakages, Fractions- 
nesses, Withholdings, (breakings off, and ha6kine88e.H) ; 
LiterruptioTis or " Solutions of the Continuity ; " Be- 
versings of the Uni-directionality, (of the On-going- 
ness, jTme-wise) ; Eetums, Generdkid Disunitions of 
the Length-wise Dimension, (d W*, re-, back.) 

4. Tempic, Inverse, 

Anlz, (ah-oolz), Cmnier-CI&nJlmvUteay Oounter-ont- 
goiugs, relaxations, retardations, oldnesses. Cessa- 
tions, lowerinqs, Deaths^ (cf. Eng. hii\ if^Joiv, etc.) 

Aurz, (ah-oorzj, Counter'hreak-qffs or Counter-stop- 
pages, i 6. pro-cedencies ; Obigins, aridnga, biriliSf 
heffinmnga, (cf. Lat. or-ior, to abisb; oridoj AN oniaiN, 
contracted into ordo, an order or proceedure.) 

Whans — Spiritual Attemiaiions. 

Hans, (hah-oos). Breaths, Halitus, Spiritual Dif- 
fusions. (Cf. Ger. kat/cJf, bkeatr. ) 

Yaus, (yah-oos). Spiritual foci or Centers ; radiating 
Points; Personalities ; Qods, Men, etc. (Ci Span, yo, L) 

Wans, (wah-oos), Mntnalities, Interchanges^ eta 
(cf. Wato, Speech-thing, Language.) 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE ABSTBAOT AND THE 

CONCEETK 

161. After the preceding Grand Distributions of 
UniTersal Being (into the Unlimited and The IJnd* 
taij, The Gfeneral and The Special, eie.), none re- 
mains of more intrinsic importance than that ahready 
alluded to, and partially employed as a basis of 
Classification, into The ABSTfiAOX and The Conobete 
(94, 139.) Herbert Spencer, not seizing on the more 
sabtle PhUosophoid bases of distribntion, to which 
hardly anything else than the Analysis of the Alpha- 
bet could have conducted us, commences, indeed, his 
Classifioation of the Sciences, at this point, making, 
his first Threefold Division into, 1. The Abstract, 
2. The CosciiL'i:i:, and 3. Tiu: Absteact- Concrete, 
(or Mixcd).^ J3j adopting the termination -chlogy, we 
may conveniently convert these designations into 
Abshxtdologyy Comtetobgy and AbsiTcudF-C<mrekilogy 

I '* The OlaBuficataon of the Sciences, to which are added reasons 
for dtflsentlug from the Philosophj of M. Comte/' by Herl)ert 
Bpenoer— a Pamphlet. 
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(as a transition to the proper Alwaso terms ending; in 
-ski.) By Absfcract-Cout^rete, Spencer means to say 
Mixed or Undilferentiated into either completely Ab- 
stract or completely ConcretOi embracing all that is 
neither wholly Abstract nor wholly Goncrete, (Mik- 
tonology — ^B. O. Index, word 3IiMfm.) 

162. But what is the meaning of the terms Abstract 
and Concrete? Few persons have a yery definite 
conception of this yery fundamental Scientific dis- 
ci in li nation. Oiily recently a gentleman who had 
spent his life-time in Seieutiiic pursuits was heard ask- 
ing for an accurate definition of these two terms. The 
common reader need not, therefore, dread to confess a 
certain obscurity which may rest in his thought on 
this subject, and to seek by a little close thinking to 
remove it. 

163. Etymologicalljy Abstract, from the Latin words 

ahs FROM, and fractus drawn, means drawn ctsunder or 
( 07 H pic fcJy separated, and so, as it were, rendered fhiiiy 
but, also, transparent or dear ; and Concrete, from the 
Latin con with, and cresco to grow, means grotvn to* 
geiher^ scUdlfiedy or dosdy compacted, and so make thick, 
keaijy^ dmse, impervious to the lighl ; like solid or actual 
mcderial Things, contrasted with mere ideas or thouglda, 
which are Abstrad, Snch is what is directly meant or 
implied by the words. So, to abstract, mentally, is to 
separate <. uiiipletely some one attribute of a subject, as 
the color, for c xample, in order to consider it sepa- 
rately. But all of this does not give a sufficiently true 
and distinct idea of the meaning of Abstract and 
Concrete, or of The Abstract and The Concrete,'* 
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spoken of as great Departments or Domains of 
Being ; two halves, as it were, of the Universe — ex- 
cept that plasmal and imperfectly characterized 

. Milvt(3n wliicli is not wholly separated into either. 
Fuithcr statement and illustration will render this 
dificult matter distinctl}^ comprehensible. 

164 The Concrete inchides oM Sensibly or Naturally 
Keal T/ii!/(js; every Mineral, including the planets asthe 
great Mineral Bodies, every Vegetable, every Animal, 
including Man, as to his body, or all that is present 
of him to the senses ; — in fine, the whole Sensibly 
Beal World. It may then be asked with some sur- 
prise : wliere is there room for anoLher equal half of 
tlip I niverse. The Abstract ? To this the answer is 
that The Abstract is wholly confined to what is, /rom 
this Natural JBensuoua point of view, k Pure NothiN0. 
Hence, from thisOutt r and Material Stiindiii;^ -Point, it 
is nmrdy NeyaUve ; although, as we shall Und, the view 
w rei?eraed from its own Standing-Point, and The Ab- 
stnu^ is, then, the MOBE Poscthe Wobld ; and the 
World of Outer Sensible Appearances is Negative tb it, 

165. Space and Time are Abstractions, and are, in a 
sense, mere Nothings. A Point is defined, in Geom- 
etry, to be Position, without Length, Breadth, or 
Thickness ; a line to be Length without Breadth or 
Thickness ; and a Surface to be Length and Breadth 
without Thickness. All of these are, therefore, Ab- 
stract ; and that which has Materiality, and so Sub- 
stance, or a Beal Value, is the only Concrete. Even 
the Geometrical Solid ^ tliougli it has a ghostly kind of 
ihickness, being jet destitute of Substance (as a pic- 

* > 
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rmm or filling-in of its depth or holding-capacity), is 

also Abstract 

in6. That which has neither Lenpjth, Breadth, nor 
Thickness is, obviously; from the Sensible or Natural 
Point of Yiew, a Pure Ncihing ; so of the Line which 
has Length merely ; so of the Surface, and so of the 
Geometrical Solid, even. These are all Pure Nothings, 
the mere Cut-iip of the still more Negative or Noth- 
ing-hke Pure Space, in which they, as well as the 
Concrete World, are situated. Or, rather, they may 
be merely Concepthns, in flic 3fi}:d, of Positiiif^s and 
Ldmitations which have no Eeal Existence in Actual 
Space even ; but which are put there, by the Mind, as a 
means of Measuring and so of tMnking (or thinging) 
other things. All these Piimary Elements of Form 
are Ahsfrad, and, in a sense, very unreal ; but, on the 
other hand, if all Points, Lines, and Surfaces were re- 
moved, or IJwugM^foay-frim the Universe, nothing 
would remain before the mind ; or, if the process 
were even partially effected, nothing but The SuB- 
STANCSE of Things would remain ; for the Things tliem" 
adves must have Porm, in order to remain Things ; 
and Form txmsists of precMy ^lese AbatractPoinU^ Lines 
and Surfaces, which, when analyzed, are Nothings ; 
except for the Reason or the Mind s eye, wi/Itiu ns. 

167. So in respect to Number ; A Unit is not a real 
object, not anything Concrete or sensibly real ; not a 
mineral, a vegetable or an animal; though it may 
represent any of these. So of any number of Units, 
A Sum is only an aggregation of Units, or of Pure 
Nothings ; except to the reason. Number is there- 
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fore, as well as Form, au Abstract Domain. A Unit 
repeats a PoiiU^ a Sum of Units repeaJts an Aggregation 
of Points ; both of these may be represeDtative of an 

Af^gregatioii of Things, as of Stars, for instance, in tho 
Heaveus ; but the moment we make thiis Ileal appli- 
cation of them, we have gone oyer frojn the Abstract 
to the Concrete Domain. 

1G8. Between any two Units in a Sum, between the 
separate Units in the Nunil x r Two, for instance, there 
is an almost imperceptible ThougM4ine, whioh conn 
nects them together^ and makes them into a Sum. This 
ThongJd-Hm repeats the Geometrical Line as reaching 
from one Point to anuQier in Space. If three Units 
are held in the mind connectedly, and at the same 
time, they are necessarily in the same Thought-jjlane ; 
that is to say, there is a ^my surface in the mind^s 
perception^ in which the three points lie, of which we 
are ordinarily unconscious, but which can be brought oiU 
by Close BefiecOm; as the picinre upon a daguer- 
reotype plate is developed by a chemical process. 
Through the existence of these very Attenuated or Ab- 
stract Tho light-lines, and Thonrjht- Surfaces^ intervening 
among the Units of Number, there is an exact Echo of 
Likeness (hitherto occult), between The Elements, or 
Least and LoAvest Components, of Number and tJie 
known Elements of !Form. It is here that an exact 
Analogy between The Xwo Grand Departments of the 
Mathematics — ^the Geometrical, and the Abstract (the 
Calculus) — takes oiigin, an Analogy which Universology, 
in lis Scienldoyical or Exact Branch, developes info em 
immense mw science SymJbdtic Morphology , and Deter-^ 
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minafe Qyrrespondences. Abstract Principles, as Ori- 
gins^ repeat FoirUs; and Laws, inlierent in Being, cor- 
respond in like manner with lines. Logic, in the 
grand sense, as the Science of Laws and Principles, is 
thus also swept iiito the same circle of Correspmidences 
or A nalogies. Spencer reckons Logic and The Mathe- 
matics as the only Abstract Sciences, Univer* 
Bological Scientology is a Third ; and remains to be 
demonstrated to the Scientific world. Laws and 
Principles, are, then, another special variety of Ah- 
atradions. 

169. It will be a first step towards comprehending 
these mysteries of Abstraction, and one of the least 

difficult ones, to realize tliat a Unit ; not any thing 
whatsoever, (as an apple, or a block) ; but a purely 
Abstract Unit of Number, is a Thought^Foiid^ in i^e 
mind ; nothii^ more and nothing less than that* It 
is not (necessarily), even in imagination, 'posited or j^ut 
at any particular place in External Space, but it is 
neyertheless posited as a point of thought, rationally^ 
or before the mind's eye ; in, as it were, an Internal 
Thought-Space, or " in the Mind" These exceeding 
subtleties or refinements of Speculation on the Echoes 
or Correspondences of what happens in diffcrerd 
Sphere9 of Being; as, here, bettveen Number and Farm 
in their Tory Elements ; loom np, in the higher depart- 
ments of Universology, into great iuiportancc. The 
subject is only introduced here, incidentally, to aid 
in furnishing an idea of Abstractneas or Tfte AMract; 
which extends to and covers the whole field of those 
conceptiuub whicli are so hue that they ouij uxibi JJ^- 
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fore the Mind, or in the Scope of the Reason ; but which 
externally, and as things to bo seen by the natural 
eye, or heard, smelled, tasted, or handled, are Pure 
Nothings. 

170. And yet these same Abstract Ideas, as Units, 

Points, Lines, Surfaces, and those finer Thought- 
Lines and Th ought- Surf cbceSy intervcmng among Units 
(or ThongU-FoinUt)^ are, from the High Scientific, or 
Abstract (also called the Logical) Point of View, more 
PosiTiYE and Keal ThingSy than Kocks, Trees and 
Animal Bodies ; somcwliat as superheated steam, or 
gas, which bursts a solid encasement of rock or iron 
(though in another sense far finer and feebler than 
it) is, in this eTteasement, more Positive or Potent 
than the Rock or Iron itself. Or, as — for a better il- 
lustration — the Diamond-Point which cuts the Griass, 
though a mere point (and hence, theoretically, as it 
were, a Nothing) is stronger and mere FosUive^ more 
a Eeal Something , than the more massive Glass itself. 
Or, again. The Thin and Vanishing Edge of any Cut- 
ting instrument, though a Mere Edge, that is to say, 
a mere Line, (as nearly as any thing Concrete, for the 
knife is still Concrete, can be the imitation of an Ab- 
stract thing such as a Line is, geometrically consid- 
ered), is Positive to the wood,or meat, or other Concrete 
Object, which it xjuts ; and the Concrete Object is, as 
it were. Negative, or a mere Nothing before it. Such 
or similar is the relation between the Ken or Keenness 
(the acxtticu) of the Litellect, or those Clean-cut Dis- 
criminations which represent it, (as Points, Lines ^ Frin- 
ciple$9 De/inilionSf Laws and Bdaliom)^ and the Gross 
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Outer Substances and Objects to wliich we subse- 
quentlj apply tliem. So it is, also, that Points and 
Lines — ^wMch are reaUy the Domain of the Science 
of Geometry, the leading (relatively "Concrete") 
brauch of Mathematics — and Units or T/ivajhi-Fuiuts, 
the Subject-Matter or Domain of Arithmetic (or the 
Calcolos), another (and the more Abstract) branch of 
Mathematics ; that the Mathematics, in fine, are or 
belong to The Scientifically Positive or Governing 
Domain of Being ivJiich is ^'The Abstract; " as against 
the whole world of Sensibly Eeal Things, which are 
The Concrete. This happens while, at the same time, 
this whole Abstract Domain of Being is, from the Na- 
tural, Beal, or Materialistic Point of View, no Being 
at all ; a mere congeries of Pure Nothings ; a Set of 
Ideal PosiUngs (Puttings of Points) and Guts of mere 
External Vacant Space, or still more subtly, of 
Thought- Sjxw^ ' ; or of still oUk r Pare Nothings. 

171. But why is this Notiiing-Brealm, The Abstract, 
assumed, as in the last preceding paragraph, to be 
more nominate or doady aJlied with Science, .than the 
Beal World of Objective or Concrete Things ? It is 
because the outer Beal World is Nature; or has the 
same alliance with Nature which the Abstract World 
has with Science ; and because Nature is Spon- 
taneous and utterly (or, at least, seemingly so) 
Irregular. There are, for exaia[>lc, positively no 
Straighlnesses or Straight Lines in Nature. The near- 
est approach to Straightness in her domain is, per- 
haps, in tiie Edges of Crystals ; but even these suf- 
licienlij' inagnihed, or, at any rate, when tested by 
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the iJeal slraighiness of a matbematical line, are ir- 
regular. But sfraightness is tlie one essential quality 
of a Ride or Muhr ; and so of a Law which is a Kule 
of Conducty or a Begalator of our ways of Thinkiiig, 
and hence of Acting. We cannot, therefore, look to 
Nature for lUil s or Laws ; and Science itself being 
nothing hiU a Systematized Collection of Bules and 
Laws, it follows that we cannot look to Nature 
for Bcience, in the Jdghed^ most exact sense of thai 
term. Even in Astronomy, it is not the bodies 
of the sun and planets, primarily, but only iheir 
geametriocd relations, which we study. From the High 
Scientological Point of View, ^Mroc^Science is, there- 
fore, The only Thue Science ; IVatural and all Obser- 
vational Science is Psewc^o-Science ; or, at least, Sub- 
ordinate and less positivdy entitled to the name. 

172. In Pure Ideal, m Thought itself, in Blank Ex* 
temal Space, or in the Echoing Mind-Space within, 
nothing hinders na from drawing Lines Ahsolutdy 
atraiglU, (saving an ulterior transcendental cnticism 
upon even this statement.) It is here, therefore^ and 
here (done, that we can establish Buleb, and Laws, and 
Sysieiiiatic Scientiiic Schemes of Thought, wilh wJdch 
aftericards to compare tJie Deviations of Mature ; by 
which, therefore, to measure Nature / and so even ulti- 
mately to control and systematize her operations ; to 
regenerate Nature, in fine, through Science ; and so, 
iillimately, to convert the Crude Realm of Nature into 
the Sublime, Beautiful and Divine Kealm of Art. 

173. ' It follows, therefore, as said aboye, that Science 
is radical!} planted in The Abstract/' and not in 
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"The Concrete;" That Abstract Science, as The 
' Mathematics aud the Logic of Being, or, otherwise, 
Exact Science, is Soienoe jn'e-emtnen%, or Science 
in the ruling sense; and that Concrete Science or 
The Natural Sciences are mdy Scientific in a Secondary 
and Inferior sense, 

174. Some quarrel arises, however, at this point, be^ 
tween The Mathematics and The Natural Sciences. 
As Natural Soienoe proceeds npon the minute and 
careful Observation of Nature, what it perceives 
and records, must, it is urj^ed, he true — although its 
Facts are confessedly full of deviations, intertwinings 
and overlappings, which nearly defy classification at 
all ; and abschddy defy Exact Classifigation, such as 
is illustrated by Straight Lines, S(//iar( S a^ul C^ihes, in 
Geometry. On the other hand, Mathematical prop- 
ositions, as that Two are Equal to Two, that Two 
and Two are Four, that a Square has (and must 
have) four Right Angles, are not only true, but are 
pecidicuiff true, not to the Exterior Senses, but to the 
Heason ; and even in the sense that it is incomeivable 
that they should be otherunse* 

175. The Solution is that there are ttvo kinds of 
Ti'uiJi ; one addrcfssed to the Senses, and one to the 
Pure Ileasou. To discuss radically the claims, rank 
and offices of each of these hemispheres of truth 
•would take us too much aside from the |»:esent pur« 
pose. It must suffice to indicate the issue, as the 
real issue in the conflict of all past thinking ; and as, 
again, especially, the rising issue of tiie hour. The so- 
called ''Jfositive Science" now triumphantly dominant 
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in the Scienti£c World, stands, representatively, for 
the Supremacy of the Senses, of Observational KqowI- • 
edge, of Mateiialistio Bealities and Tendencies, or, 
in a word, of Nature over Science. XJniversological 
Scienlohgy will re-assert and vindicate, on the con- 
trary, the Billing Function and Legitimate Supremacy 
of the Abstract and Absolute Beason ; of BeflectiTe 
and Analytical Truth ; of SpirituaHstie Bealities and 
Tendencies ; or, in a word, of Science proper ; of the 
Higher Positivism, over Nature or the crudity of the 
Piimitive Appearances. TheTheologica<>Metaphysioal 
lE^TSt Essay of Thinking has yielded or is yielding, it 
is true, to Observational Positivism ; butUniversology, 
reverting from this surrender ; on higher giounds ; 
tohUe standing m and qfflrming in faU thxd Observational 
BasiSf (but merely as basis), reasserts the Superior 
Dominion of the PuBS BEAS0N; .^Ae Metaphysics oj 
Science itself. 

176. The Abstract is named, Alwali, Shaup,io (ct 
Eng. shape^ as Form ; Gter. achaffen^ to kake) ; .and the 
Concrete is z1iaiib,io (139.) These, again, subdivide 

immeJicilely. inio their own Abstracts or Concretes, 
respectively. Within the Ooncretismus, for example, 
all Light, Thin, or Attenuated and Trivial Objects, 
and markedly such as, by some other quality than 
massiyeness or weight, attest inherent power ; as the 
gases and cutting edges above cited (170) ; echo, fi'om 
their place in the Concrete world (fur such objects 
are still concrete), to th& Entire Pure Abstract Worlds 
outside of the Concrete ; while Bulky and Heavy Ob- 
jects witiun the Ooncretismus echo, or repeat within 
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The Concrete, the Entire Concrete World itself. This 
'echo (of the Abstractoiij of The Concrete to the Ab* 

stract, and of, as in the instance just given, the Con- 
cretoid of the ^ame to the Concrete) is an instance, 
and an important one, of Sdentific Analogy, (11.) 

177. The Objects and Ideas which so repeat each 
other, are called Analogues of each other ; and this 
subtle echoing character of Objects to Objects, of 
Ideas to Ideas, of Objects to Ideas, of Objects and 
Ideas 1!b enture Spheres or Domains of Being, of Do- 
mains to Domains, and the like, throughout all the 
Departments of Being, it, ^vhat is meant by " Universal 
Analogy'* or " The Doctrine of Correspondences, " as 
it is now specifically discovered, and is about to be 
utilized in the Sciences. It is this discovery which 
renders a Universal Language and a Universal Sci- 
ence possible, because it establishes the possibility 
of a True although Transcendental Classification of 
All ThingSy and even of ail po&sMe Ideas.^ 

178. Nothing can be more striking, to one who is 
familiar with the qualities of So and, than the exact 
appropriateness of the Thin, Lir/ht^ (or Abstractoid) 
Class of the Consonant-Sounds, jo» etc., to the 
denotation of The Abstract^ universally, (The Ab- 
BTRAOnSMUs), and of all the Details and Particulars 
of the same ; and of the Thick, Mettvy, ^or Ooncre- 

' I cannot speak too higlilj of thf rccunt work of Dr. McCush, ott 
" The Discursi^-*^ T.aws of Tliought " (Lo«,^ic), as furnishing to the 
cart'fMl wtihlcnt (in<; of tlie best preparationfl for the still Hubtlor 
defimiiuus, and the deeper descent into the prufuuditicB, of the • 
Universological Abstract. S. P. A. 
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toid) Class ^7, g, b, etc., to that of The Concrete, xmi- 
Tersalljy (The -Concbetibmus), and its Particulars. 
' 179. In addition to the several namings for these 

two Classes of Sounds, previously noticed ( Prof. 
Elsberg Las very happily called the TInn Sounds Un- 
intonedf and the Thick or Heavy Sonnds IiUmml, refer- 
ring to the Vocalify (the same Substance of Sound 
which makes the Vowels), which is brought up iErom 
the Larynx and blended wilh The jif)stracfs for the 
production of The Concretes, They might also be 
named Cansonets and Consonada. (B. O. c. 7, i, 43.) 

180. Concrete Objects, Beal Things, and PersoTts, as 
ref^ardi? ihc'lv Permmditi/, exhale or em?iiio tljose Finer 
Odylic bubstances or Spheral Essences (" Spheres " 
or Atmospheres) which are ordinarily meant hj Spirit 
in the diffasive sense of the term ; the Analogues ot 
which are the Gosmical Airs, Ethers, and Auras, and 
the more determinate Eiidiations (as of Ijii^ht, Heat, 
Electiicity and Magnetism) which infill the Inter- 
stices between the Planets and blend them bj Influx 
and Efflux; but Abstract Entities, as Lines and Laws 
(168) project still finer Spiritual Axialities which pen- 
etrate, and co-oi'diaalt f or oriianlze the more Massive 
and unstable Spirit of The Concrete, which otherwise 

bloweth where it listeth." These last are " the Spirit 
<f Truth** or of Science and of Inherent Necessity and 
LaH' — The Scientific SriiaT. (B. O. e. 8, t. 9 ; a. 47, 
48, t 204 ; t. 634 ; and B. O. Vocahulary w. Spirit ; see 
also what is said ch. xi. of the Bi-trinacrta, and con- 
ceiye the Projecting SeguUxtive Badiations, axially, 
from the Intellectual or Eational Axes of Being.) 
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BB-STATEMEKT AND EXPANSION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE REALMS OR DOMAINS OF BEIXG ; WITH NAM- 
INQS IN THE TERMINATIONS -10, -SO, AND -TO. 

181. The present chapter will be devoted mainly to 
a further exercise in word-bnildiDg, and with the pre- 

domin;iiicc .i^iveu to the naminc^s of Doinains by tlic urc 
of the termination -io ; (with -so, and -to.) It will bo 
the close thinker onlv, and one who is somewliat versed 
in Philosophical discriminations who will fnllj ap- 
preciate the far-reaching and exhaustive natnre of 
the Analysis, upon wliich these namings depend. 

Au,io, (ah-oo-ee-o). The BEAirrr-Domain (as con- 
trasted with Limitation), Thb Homogeneous; The 

Qwasi-Inde terminate, The ^^wa^si-Inarticulatc ; Proto- 
plasmal, Confuse d. 

Au^io, (ali-oon-ee-o), The Irwomprehmsibility-Do- 
main. The Unknowable, The Pure Bational; The 
Oardinary or Transcendental Philosophical Bealm. 

En^lcauvlio, (eng-kah-oov-lee-o), or bhaumblio, 
(shahHKimbl-ee-o), The Heitbbooeneous ; represents 
collectively the Consonants, as Aa,io does the Vowels. 
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Laumbzhio, (lah-oombzli-ee-o), The Limitary or 
Relational (Lat. re, back, and lalm, side) ; Re-sidiug 
or Coaptation of borders or edges ; (cL Lat. hmbus, 
EDGE, BORDER ; Eng. limb.) 

XaUjio, (kah-oo-ee-o), The Part-in^, De-parf-ing, 
Par/-uritioiial, Originative, Caus-SLiiyc Domain; Tlie 
Domain of the Thebefobe^ {/or that reaaon, or 
cause — the Logical Oonchision); Und-to-end-riess, 
JDemonstration, Indexism, Indication; Logic, as to 
Co-Sequenciation or the process of Ratiocination, 
(The Chain of Logical lieasonimj — Sequences.) 

Ankio, (ah-ook-ee-o). The Gomter-'PKBrc^ng^ Adjust- 
ative, OorrdaJtive Domain ; 8ideF^side^iie!S& (Lat. con, 
"WITH, rc, BACK and latus, side) ; The Analogical, Carre' 
sponiltttliid, Cuiiijicn'ologiccd Domain. Logic as Ana- 
Logic, or the Law and Doctrine of Correspondences. 

(Kankio is the unition of the preceding two, and 

is the Fanioloffical or Total Logical D(3main — relat(3S 
to the distribution of Farts, B. O. c. 8, t. 15.) 

Tau,io, (tah-oo-ee-o), The Pointing, Aj^-pnnt-m^y 
Designating Domain; The 0ti7ef^Jndtutd?wi2%-DO'* 
main. 

Aut,io, (ah-oot-ee-o), The Coufder^point-iag or Al- 
tematiye Domain ; (The.others, things or persons.) 

(TanMo is the nnition of the preceding two, and is 
the Entirety-Domain, as coufcrasted with the parts ; 
cl Fr. tOUtf ALL.) 

Pau,io, (pah-oo-ee-o), The Positivity-Domain ; the 

Hii]ge-wise Integration of the Whole and the Parts; 
Mtclianization ; (cf. Lat. pyn-Ofpos-, Eng. 2>ut,) 

m 
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Aupio, (ali-oop-ce-o), The (7own^€?-rositivity-Do- 
main; the Dubiosity-Domam, Possibility^ May-be; 
(cf. Eng. " open-to-doubi") (B. O. 632.) 

Qaa4o» (tshali-oo-ee*o), The Abstract Distriba- 
tiTe ; The Selectire or Elective Domain ; (cf . Eng. 
choice^ choose,) 

Au9io (ah-ootsh-io), The Abstract Alternating or 
Oounterpointing DistributiTe Domain ; (ci Eng. each, ) 

Thau,io^ (thah-oo-ee-o)» Tbe Abstract Pivotal, and 
Stabiliological ; (cf. Gr. theos^ God.) 

Authjio, (ah-ooth-ee-o), The Abstract Counter-piv- 
otaL 

Gaujio, (gah-oo-ee-o), The Proceeding^ On-going, 
or " Becoming "-Dumaiu ; (cf. Eng. go.) 

ATig,io, (ah-oog-ee-o), The Coiinter-Proceecling, 
Besistingi Antagonizing Domain ; Action or the Effort 
to oyercome ; (qi Lat. apK>, to act. Eng. o^onj, etd.) 

Dau,io, (dah-oo-ee^), The Hard, Permanent^ 02k 
jecHve, Enduring Domain ; (d Lat. dur-us, habd.) 

Audio, (ah-ood-ee-o), The Counter-Objective Do- 
main ; Adjunctive and Coadjutive ; (cf. Eng, aid) ; 
Beyerberation ; (of. Lat audfixe^ to sear,) 

I>an,io, (bah-oo-cc-o>, The Co7i)orate, or Incorpo- 
rate Domain; (cf. for mcaninf^, Lat. corpus^ body.) 

Aa,bio (ah-oob-ee-o). The Ooiinter-Gorporate-Do- 
main ; The Inert or Dead-body Domain. 

Jau,io, ( jah-oo-ee-o), The Concrete DistribatiYe 
Domain ; (see ^anio.) 
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Anj^Oy (ah-ooj-ee-o), The Concrete Alternating or 
Oonnter-poiniing Distributive Domain ; (see aa^io). 

Jaujio distribution and counter-distribution ; ma- 
tiial assignment of parts ; (cf. Eng. judge, judgumtt, 
etc.) 

Dliauio, (dhab-oo-ee-o), The Concrete Standard- 
and-Pivotal Domain ; 8tabild6logicaL (B. O. t. 632.) 
Audhio, (ah-oodh-ee-o), The Concrete Oownfer- 

Staudiird- and -Pivotal Domain; (see thau,io and 
aatk^io.) 

ShaUjio, (shah-oo-oe-o), The Abstract Ram^cattonr- 
Domain ; within Limits, whence The CoNDmoiiiED. 
Anshio, (ah-oosh-ee-o), The Abstract Counter^^ 

Rami flea tiou-Domain ; The Conditioning, whence, it- 
self, The Unconditioned. 

^San^Oy (sah-oo-ee-o), Tlic Collective Individuality- 
Domain; (JMiw26«i-Manj-Pointism) ; within Limits, 
whence The Edoxe ; (cf. En^kauvlio, 127.) 

Au(s),io, (ah-oos-ee-o), The Counter-Collective In- 
dividuality-Domain ( JSux;Zm/ec/-Manj-Pointism) ; with- 
out ox outside of and beyond Limits ; whence The 
Infenitb ; (126 ; cf. Ger. ms, our,) 

Pau,io, (fah-oo-ee-o\ The Practtcal or Actual 
Domain ; The Hinge-wLse or Cardinated Relation of 
The Finite and The Inhnite ; (cf. Eng. fact) 

Aufio, (ah-oof-ee-o), The Gonnter-Actual-Domain ; 
Schematiye ; The TheobehgaIi Domain, The Sappo- 
sititious; (cf. Eng. //.) 
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Matijio, (mah-oo-eo-o), The Exterior ; The Object- 
ive (Eealm) ; The Macrocosm, (The Big World.) 

Haa,io, (nah-oo-ee-o). The Interior ; The Subjbct- 
ive (Eealm) ; The Microcosm, (The Little World.) 

Aungio, (ah-ouug-ee-o), " The Mean State or Con- 
sfcriction between The Objective and The Subject- 
iye, in which Beason consists^" (see (7omfe'« GcUeckism 
of Positive Beligion, Eng. Ed. p. 168.) (Of. Lat. jan- 
g^'isi, THE SERPENT, from the idea of throttliog or con- 
striction round the waist or throat; Eng. anguish^ 
teirible stress or stringency of sorrow.) 

Amnio, (ah-oom-ee-o), " The EimBONMiiNT," of any 
generalized unity. 

Aunio, (ah-oon-ee-o), Any Given Generalized Uni- 
ty ; The Environed ; The given Subject, under con- 
sideration ; The Gore or Centrum, which the Matrix 
or Medium encloses ; One; a One ; Ant thin0. 

Lauio, (lah-oo-ee-o), The Long Run ; Ulferior and 
Bcactionary Consequience ; The (Realm or) Gareer of 
The Eternities; (Gentleness, Calmness, Best); The 

Integral, Continuous, Entire ; (of. Eug. long, longing ^ 
lingering, 

Bau,io, (rah-oo-ee-o), The Shobt Bun ; Direct and 
Immediate Consequence ; The (Bealm or) Career of 

The Temporahties, (Disturbance, Trouble, Trausi- 
toriness ) ; The Broken, The Eractional ; (cf. Eng. ra^k^ 
rag, rocky.) 

Aulio, (ah-uol-ee-oj, The FiN.VL or Ultimate, (con- 
tinuing to the end), The Complete, The Falling or 
Failing, The Mature ; (cf. Eng. Old,) 
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Anno, (ah*oor-ee-o), The Incifient or JjOfBDiATB ; 

ilmt of the nouR ; The New, Tlie Young ; The Rising 
(as of the bun). The Original ; (cf. Lat, hora, Ifcal. ora, 
Sing, hour; Lai mgo, origen; Lai or,fw^ TO bibe, 
and or*do, for ort-do, order, etc.) 

HaHyio, (hak-oo-ee-o), The Sfibitdal (Bealm), The 
Spirtt^toorld, or Spirifcnal-Bational UmTerse, (God, 

Men, Spii'its} ; The A\ urld of Spiritualities'; " The 
Church." 

Yaa,io, (yah-oo-ee-o). The Bealm or World of FiV' 
M Spiritualities; Personal (Bomain); The 

Guild of Personages ; of distinguished or lleprosent- 
ative Lidividuals; of "Stars ' (eentral and radiating 
entities and personalities); "The Court" (of 
Heaven.) 

Wiinjo, (wah-oo-ee-o\ Tlic "World of Tuttn'coin- 
muuications, Interc<Jiirse, Interchanges, Language, 
Commerce, etc.; of Conversation, Association, So* 
oiety; "The World." 

182. The remainder of this chapter is occupied by 
certain Special branches of Distribution, related to 
what precedes, either as more specific, or as otherwise 
elaborativo of the same ideas. They are merely speci- 
mens of what becomes an infifiite expansion, a limit- 
less ocean, of verbal Forms, as the Inherent Natural 
Namings cf every possible varidij of Human T/ioifffJd, 
and of Eacterndl Being, These, in turn, force the 
thought into new channels of Discrimination and 
Analysis ; both tasking and cultaring the intellectual 
powers : 
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Alio« (ahl-ee-o). The Univebsal, 



Lanmpsbio, OiilH»ompBli-ee-o), or Limit* 
oio " LiMXTATiON **-^Eaat. 

AuiiLifin, (ah-ooT)£r-ee-o), The Indiffer en - e of 
Being; "No Matter;" **Nboatiom"— 
Kant. 

(TheBtsence of The BcaUty ia kw,al-ia, or kw,al-iti.) 



KaaU 



Ati,io distributed. 



I.lo, (ee-ee-o), Domain of Eutlties (Things.) 



E,in, (a-ee-o), 
^,lo, ((2(lr)-ee-o), 
A,io, (ah-ec-o), 
V^IOt (iih-e(M>), 
0,io, (aw-ee-o)^ 
0,lo, (o-ee-o), 
U,lo, (oo-ee-o), 
Iu,io, (ee-oo-ee-o), " 
01,io, (aw<«Me-o)/' 
^lo, (ali-e»«eH»), " 



u 

M 

t( 
14 
II 



Relation? ; Sidiut,'H, Wintr^. 
Materioidal Essences, Ethcrial Emanations. 
Iffaterial BealitieB ; Gross Sabstanoes. 
Tonpoiaftiea, Tnuialtory Things ; fittblonaiy. 
Spiritualities, Permanencies CnieFImiament.) 
Luminosities, Ideas, Theory. 
TurbiditictJ, Mixed Movements, Practicalltios. 
Gonjnnctnres, Events, CopolationB, Transita or Crossings. 
Saperinenmhencles; Oretshadowings, Miasciilisnia. 
Snbneiimlmicies, Ftmianieiita, Feminismi. 



183. The distribution of anMo repeats tibe same 

series in tiie Cardiiiarj or TianscendeiAtal sense. So, 
also : 

b,lo,(ee4i>0a4),THiEuiiBRTnnnn* (jXL) 

AtiOt (a(lir)<e»«), Tbm Nasobkt Svatv, Inteimedlate between glementism and 
Ekborated Composition. 



' 8, U,lo, (oo-ee-o), Indeterminate 
ABT. 



AOtio^ (ah-oo-ee-o), Thb Blabobisxus, (82.) 
(Fram below npwaida.) 



2. 0,io« (o-eeH>)« Indeterminate 
SCIENCE. 

1. A,lo. (ah-co-o), Indeterminate 
HATUBB. 

laOflo, (co-Ah<oo-ee-o), The Sommatioii of the Blsmenttsmns with file Elaborie- 
mas, indodUng the Nascent State as Intermediate or Transitional. 



184. Or, le-stated in short, we have : 
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j lio ^The Bntical Reatan ; of Bntitlei, Beluga, Tblogik 

Biemental-j ^.j^ Relative World ; of Relations, Lawi. 

^io — The Mapr5c World ; Tranf^mntational, 
Aio — The Eaktu ; The Mundane World. 
j7io CotUinulty ; " The Time World. (TiMWitory.) 
do — SoOdarUif ; ** The Space World, (BtemaL) 
OlO —The Ideal World ; Ima^native. 
XJio — Thp Priicticnl World, CMixed, Tnrhid.) 
luio — Tlie Germinative World; (Embryotic.) 
Oiio — llKAviiN. (Space-Centare- World.) 
Ailo—nojih (Bufh-Centre^World.) 

Engkauvlio (eng-kah-ooT-lee-o) distributed. 

lOanlo, (mlahHHMe-o), Gshsbausatioh— B^ok. 
ShanUo (8tafl]iK>ol^«e-o), SpsoiAusAnoar— HIckok. 
Hwanio, fhwah-oo-ee o), FABtfonLABiUTiOM— Hickok. 

Shaubio distributed. 

Shaupio, (Bhah-oop-ee-o ; cf. Eng. ehape), Thb AbstbaoV— Speooer* 
Zhaubio, (zhah-ool>-ee-Q), Thb Conobbts.— Spencer. 

185. Adjective Distribution of Au,io, 

leo, (ee-8o), Absolute ; Ontological ; but in the Auso sense (t. 198). 
Bm>, (840), SdaUv€i bat within the Aii,io (t. 1S7). 

wdBO, (o-eo), MAerial^ Thin, Attenuated; SpIilt-like-Material. 

Abo, (ah-to), (Gioss') aubttanUal ; Thidc, Deue ; SoUd-like Material. 

(nlMo), temporal^ temponuy, tranaltoiy, mblniiazy. 
Oaot (aw-Bo), Sp»«o4l, eternal, pennaaent, celestia]. 

Oao, (o-so), TkeorOUalt aapectnal, dear, lomlnoiiB, fidl-lhee, 
Vbo, (00^), AtM^toi^ experiential, dnbiooB, turbid, averted. 

In8o, (e&oo-Bo), Om^mcUontU, wpnlAtlYe. 

OIbo, (aw-ce-so), mounting; covering, overshadowing; male. 
Also, (ah-ee-8o), eobstratc, covered^ occult; female. 

Mlauio distributed. 

Mirvio, (mah-oo-oo-o"), The Objectitk— Kiint, Comto. 
Nau.io, (uah'Oo^OH)), Tax SuBJXOTrvB— Kant, Comto. 
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Anngio, fah-oong-ce-o), The Intermcf!!atc T?atto?7at.— ^omtc, Catechism, p. 
168. For notice of the omiijsion of this mean term by Kant, Bee *' Ves- 
tigcB of ClTiliziition," p. 51. 

Atuiio, f ih-oon-ee-o), The Inherent; /V-oy/riwrn— Swedenborg. 
Auniio, ^aii-oom-cc-o), Tub MBDnrsi or ENViRONMENT—Comte, Spencer. 

Lranio distribatecL 

Laiiilo, (lah'OO-ee-oX IteB hoat^ Bun; XTLvmoB avo BsAonoirAsr Ooms- 

qmmvB, tee " fltractaral OnfUne." 
Bail,io, (rah-oo-ee-o), The Short Run ; DmBOV AED iMWBOATm O oilM< | U«8I UM , 

see Structural Outline.^ 

MnAiiiig|<s (m]u]i-ooiig<ee-o), Thb GsnrsitAL Btatio ; The Statical— Comte. 

Imilo, (Irah-oo-ee-o), The General jroTic ; Tlie Dynamical," as it should 
have been conceive d hy Comto. who, however, went over, here, to his 
** Three States " whichare einiuently Pppoinl, in^^tcad of being General; 
not, therefore, of the same order ua llau uud Xiiu. 

Shaupio distributed. 

EMipto, (kab-oop-ee-o; ef. Fr. on^r, to ouv). Tub Cot ; the Domain of 

up; Ouiloif^ OuIUm; Simple; ClHSliUtentiai. 
Sbaofio, (slmh-oof-eo-o ; cf Kn?. i^hope ; Ger. schaff-cn^TO create), The ^iIake ; 
the Domain of Fabrication, Creation, The Becoming ; Complex ; Co- 

uqueiitial. 

Qaabio, (gah-oob-eo-o ; cf. Encr. gof>), Afrgregntlon, The Tnoroaioo WoBua 
(Gaa " Force," jau " Mixture," Ban " Structure,'' VtsL of Cre., p. m.) 

Sn^arlo, (zhatiK)ov-ec-o), The Organic World ; (zho Vegetable, zo Animal, 
Yd Mental ; ^ht, inaight Giowtli,'* " Life/* » Mind,** Vttt, <^ On^ 

186. Substantive Distribution in -to. 

Ito, Beiiic-. Tliinof. Entity; Centre. 

Eto, Side-wise Adjunct ; Win'^. Relation, ♦ 

ulto, a ghoBt, efllgy, attenuated object. 

Ato. a Snbstandal Object 

Cnto, flnzioiiotd object 

Oto, a polid or permanent object. 

Oto, a hyaline or clear object; an Idea, 

Uto, an opaque object, etc 
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flFBGUL AUD TEOHNIOAL INSTANCES OP THE COMPOSITION 

OF ALWASO WORDS. ILLUSTEATION OF ALWASO GKAM- 
HATICAL STBUOTUEB. 

187. It maybe appropriate to give at least a single 
fflostration of the nneqaaled Capacities of Alwato to 

serre as the Linprnal Instrument for Teclmical Ex- 
pression, by the amount aud precisiou of the Mean- 
ing or Meanings which may be compressed into the 
Bin*^'lo word. 

188. Conceive, in tbe miuJ, in the finst instance, a 
Figure composed of Tluee Straigiit Lines cutting 
each other, oentraUy and at right angka (in the diam* 
eters of the three dimensions), and this figure placed 
(as to Posture or Position), so that One of these 
Lines (the diiueiision of thickness) shall stand per- 
pendicularly to the earth's surface. This Exquee- 
AND-PosmoN is one of peculiar value and importance 
in the study of Cosmical Morphology, a New Branch 
of Science growing out of Universology ; and is a 
Figure-and-Position for the simple naming of which 
the resources of our Old Style Languages are wholly 
inadequate. In The Basic Outline of TTniversol- 
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ogj " it has been called Bi-triuacria, a word which 
denotes, however, no more (for the want o£ a better 
term) than any object haying six (twice three) Legs 
or Arms. 

189. - To illustrate more concretely this important 
idea (of the Basic Bi-trinacria of the Cosmical Outlay) 
one may conceive of a simple Ordinary Turn-style 
(having a standard-post with two sets of arms at 
right angles) ; but, to be more definite, imagine the 
four arms adjusted to the four cardinal points of the 
compass. North, South, East and West, and the 
centering or standard-post to the Zeaitli and Nadir. 

190. This Pigure-and-Posture is very fundamental 
or governing in the Morphic Distribution of the Earth 
and Heavens ; in the Flumb^eniering, and Orientation 
of the Great World-Dome which stands above us ; 
and this again in alliance with the Pathaguomic 
Lines in the Structure of the Human Body and 
Head ; * with the Heavens and Hells in the Spiritual 
Cosmogony of Swedenborg ; with Abstract Ethical 
or Moral Conceptions and Science (as when we 
speak of the (Jpriglitness of a character),' witli the 
Nature of Chemical Substances (see Introduction), 
with numerous oilier branches of Science and Phil* 
osophy ; and, pre-eminently, with the Annhxjit-nl Edio- 
inrj of each of these aspects of Jjoing to every other. 

191. By reference to these Axial Lines of Cosmical 
Stracture, and by the Analogical Oatworkings of 



* " Oatlines of Anthiopology," by Joseph B. Buchanan. For 
DeBnitlozu^ see Vocabtxlftry, p. xi-xi'L 
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Principles Miui r.aws derived from and relating to 
tiicm, the Shapings of all things in the Universe and 
their Correlations in situ will come to be as well un- 
derstood scientificalljy in the final Outworldngs of 
Uniyersology, as the parts and connections .of any 
8im])l0 maohiiK^ry ; and these, in turn, "will become 
the iuMhble Working Patterns or Models to guide 
us in our Industrial, Political, Bocietaiy, Moral and 
Beligions ChnstUutums and 'Oombtbuoteons of all sorts. 

192. The earliest, and, for a time, the governing use 
of Ahvato will be to supply all the old and the new sci- 
ences (those begotten of Universology) with Nomen- 
clatures of infinite potency, minuteness, and exten- 
sion ; to reconstitute, in a word, the entire Word- 
World of Technicality, in Science, and in Ait, and 
in Practical Life. 

193. To revert, now, to the proper Alwaso descrip- 
tion of the Figure-and-Posture in question (190), the 
following statement of the Vocal Elements, and their 
Meanings, and of the resulting technical Namings 
involved, will be sulHcientlj intelligible : 

E, relation, siding, 
k, cut, division, distribution, limitation, 
w, doubleness, connterpositional equation, or 

wing-Hke expansion, 
a, the substance (or even mere space) which is 

cut, limited or described. 
1, prolongation, liniar extension, 
-sta, a termination meaning Si/stenu 

In combination, e,kwal,sta, meaning Belational (e) 
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Cut, Division, or Distribution (k), equally duplicated 
or adjusted in balance (w), of the Cosmical Sub- 
stance or Expansion (a), prolated (1), in the opposite 
directions, or as elongated arms (of the Bi*trinacria) ; 
,sta System or Scbemative arrangement. This is a 
sufficiently accurate description of the object or con* 
ception under consideration^ in respect, on^y, hou^ever^ 
still, to OomiGTmATiON, which is only the JhschUe (or 
iso) Factor or Constituent of Form, (cf. Eng. Equal,) 
It remains to describe the Posture or Position ^vliich 
is assigned to the Figure iu cpK^stion, (230, Belatiye). 

194 The composition of this definition of posture 
is the following : 

K, cut or division (dc-liniation.) 

I, kixity, permitting iiivli nation or deviation from 
standard Directional Positions, 

r, rujror, resisting inclination or subsidence from 
the standard positions ; (cf. Or. ^LtVein, to lean or 
INCLINE, and / u '/^-( in, to judge ; to exercise the func- 
tion of a judge ; that is to say, to non-iudine — to the 
right or left ; to be impartial ; to decide equitably ; 
to hold the balance of justice.) 

195. Ki-injSta is, then, a System or Comtitniion (Lat. 
con^ WITU imd slatiio, to set up, alHed with, - Yo, sfare, to 
stand), a standing together (of, in this case. Lines or 
Axes) in a Posture or Position non-dndined from the 
Standard Directions (Perpendicular and Horizontal.) 
The prelixiug of a i^ah) — A,krinsta— gives Substance 
or Reality ; whence it follows that e,kwal;a,krin,sta is 
the technicaUty sought for. 

The scientific definition of this single compound 
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word, ekwalakrinsta, is, then, as follows : The Con- 
figurative Cosmical Bi-trinacria, posited non-inclinis- 
mallj (or without leaning) in exact adjustment to the 
Perpendicular and the Horizon ; or, more folly : The 

Universal Principle of Cosmical Adjiistraeiit pyrabol- 
izod by a i'igure composed of Three Axial Straight , 
lanes crossing and cutting each other, Centrally, at 
Bight Angles ; and erected, as to Position and Di- 
rections, upon one of its Axes placed perpendicularly 
to a Basis-surface (as that of the Earth) ; so as by 
its Non-inclinism and EegidoUed Eqvatton, in all Senses 
or ^Directions, to serve as the Oeiwral Measurer of 
Exactitude or. Non-deviation on the one hand, and 
as Points (or Base-lines) of Departure, on all sides, 
from which to determine the degree of Inclination, 
Deviation or DecUnature, of all sorts, on the other 
hand. A single word charged with this amount of 
meaning, >of a new and rare variety, but of intrinsi- 
cally scientific importance, for a conception, without 
which first fundamentally posited in the mind, all 
constructive thinking is necessarily at random, will 
exhibit the power and necessity of the new language. 
Ekwalakrinstaso is the Adjective relating to this 
Noun Substantive ; and ekwalakrinstali is the Cox-re- 
sponding Adverb. 

196. The following instances further illustrate the 
extreme exactitude or logical precision of which the 
Structure of Words in Alwato is susceptible : 

Kauso moans cutting, severing, dividing; hence 
^r/-ing, (lis-jmrt'mg, BiFEBiiENTiAliNQ ; and distrib- 
utes into kiso, keso, kaso, etc. 
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Aukso is the reversal of kauso, and means couiiter- 
part'ingy Gonfebentiatikg, le-coaptating, or re-com- 
bining of tlie parts previously dis-^Wed. It dis- 
tributes into ikso, ekso, akso, etc. These special 
roots are also varied in respect to^tbe length of the 
vowel, ki or ik, ki or ik, etc. 
Eiso (indifferent as to the length of the TOwel) 
means cuttiTig cdong (lengthwise), as the edge of a 
knife, oi* as a gcometTical line prodKCCiL 
kiso, the same as kiso, but with prominence given 
to the idea of continuity or persistency in the action. 

Hso, the same as kiso, but fractionally, or the 
action suddenly or shortly interrupted. 

kin, (Eng. J:e<ni), relating to the bliarp edge, or to 
that which cuts. 

ikso, connterparting, at the end, lengthwise, (cl Eng. 
dbe, to piece out at the end*) 
ikso, the same protended or continued, 
ikso, the same, but sudden or abrupt. 
Keso, (ka-so)' cleaving or separating sidewise, 
keso, the same jHus idea of continuousness. 
keso, the same, but sudden or abrupt, 
ekso, counterparting, liniarlj, at sides, or side- 
wise ; hence roJJateral, 
ekso, counterparting, liniarlj, at skles^ or «tcfe- 
by-^de, and continuously, or in a steady, eqiud 
manner ; with the relation prolated or " pro- 
duced ; " hence parallel. 
ekso, counterparting, iinially, and ajllaleralln (as 
collateral hues, or the legs of a triangle), but 
in an abrupted manner, as, by their converging, 
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the legs of a triangle intersect and limit each 
other; hence angular, (cf. Ger. eche, an angle.) 

ekia, or ekizm, parallelism, 
ekia, or ekizm, auguluritj. 
ekto, an aDgl^. 
^kso, or ekioso, angular. 

tw^kso, (t, at, w, wiugness; folded-wing-posture), 

pweksOy (p, liiiif^nmess with an implication of 
openness, cf. Lat pandere, to open ; Eng. 
open ; ox)en-wing-postare), ohittse-angalax, 

kwekso, (k equal cut ; half-ness ; half-expanded- 
wiug-posture), uectangul^VR ; or rcJ: ineaniDg 
straight (r hrcak, e side, and k cut for straight 
edge), rekti>ekso, or rekti,ekioso, rectangidar* 

kweMa, or rekti,ekia, or rekti,&kioia^ rectaiigdar- 

9ekioso, direct-and-re versed angularity as in the 

chcch^'. 

thekioso, decussationrmgalwr ; (double apices.) 

197. Perhaps no severer test could be applied to a 

new language claiming to bo a disootery, not an in- 
venlioUj than to demand of it accurate terms signify- 
ing ParaUdism and Mectcmgvlarity, These two ideas 
are the Gore of Scientific Exactification. The Bedanr 
gvlarity and Culnc Dlmensiam of the New Jerusalem, 
seen prophetically in vision by Jolm, the revelator, 
on Patmos ^Bevelations, v. 16, ch. xxi. ) has come 
under consideration elsewhere. (B. O. Index.) 

198. The ideas named by the preceding list of words 
arc such that each one might be deliueatoil dlayniuf 
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maficaJhj. It is at tliese ElemcDtary Fountaiii-huads 
of Thought itself, that Language and the Domain of 
Fonn are demonskaied, by Uniyersologj, to be in- 
herently related, and, as it were, made identicaL It 
will be the supreme triumph of Scientolotj^y, the Ex- 
act Branch of this now Universal Science, to exhibit 
in J}iagramf and by UlustraHue ohJect-teackiTig, all the 
Boot'thaugMa of which the Human Mind is capable^ 
and of which the Root-words of the newly-discovered 
but mliereidlii natural Universal Language (Alwato) 
are merely the intrinsically appropriate vocal expres* 
sions or Naminga (69, 73.) 

199. It cannot be too emphatically repeated thatifAe 
Elements of Sound, the Elemeuls of Farm, the Elements 
of Na7nhei\ and the Elements of whatsoever other dumain^ 
or, in a word, of all Things, and of Thovght ttadf, are 
in dose rdatlom with each other, and are, in a word, so 
identified hy an iii/intte echo of analogy, tliai they are 
sahstantially One. There is, therefore, at the bottom 
of all Science an Alphabet of Somd, an Alphabet (f 
Form, an Alphabet of Humght, and, so, an Alphabet of 
aJd Things ; and these Alphalfets, are. in an intpo riant 
sense, Om^.. They are. The Alpkidjet or Fountain-head 
of tlie Pure Attract Mealm; The Essential or In- 
DWELCJNO Law <f aU Being; in a word, the Logos 
of Scripture f or God himself, rnfrriifested through the 
Uidver'ie of Exldi-iuxs, (19.) The discovery and 
revelation of tliis Divine " "Word" cannot, therefore, 
bat be the Orisia-event qf Saman Devdqpmmt ; the 
inception qf a brighter or more glorious phase (f Human 
JJcsiiny, tJie Advent of Order and Harmony in tlte 
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regtdaiion of Human Affairs, At all events, Sc^tencb 
takes a new and more commanding relation to Gov- 
ernment and Hnman Administration in all things 
from the time when it is, itself, unified and centrally 
and organically constituted by the discovery and dr mon^ 
Btratim of Universal Scientific PrxnoipIiES. (19, 115,) 
' 200, We haye hitherto dealt with the Structure of 
the "Words of Alwato. It will be well to glance, for 
a moinenfc, at the principles of its Syntax or Gram- 
matical , Structure. The Central Department of 
Grammar is the Conjugation of the Yerb ; and pre- 
eminently therein the Variation of the Tenses — The 
Temporblogy of the Yerb ; and there is nothing more 
. intricate and tronblosoino than this in the whole 
composition of the Instinctual, Chance-begotten, or 
Old Style languagea It is only necessary to refer to 
the Greek Yerb, with its complication of Tense- 
foiTQS, and its immense difficulty in this particular. 
The Structuie of Alwato, in the same respect, is the 
perfection of simplicity, conci^^eness, and precision, 
and is dictated by that Law of Nature, scientifically 
eyolyed, which is applicable to the subject, as follows : 

201. The vowel sound a (ah) is the Pivotal Yowel- 
Sound at the Back-Mouth ; the o at the Eront- 
Mouth, and the i (-ee) at the Middle-Mouth, or Mean 
position. J^oc^ward position corresponds with Fast 
Time, as the Past is hehmd us ; ^ow#-ward position 
corresponds with the Fnt'/re, as the Future is before 
us j and Midway position, between the other two, cor- 
responds with Fres&nJl; Time, or the Now, 

202. In accordance with these simple facts -a (-ah) 
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as a Verb-ending denotes Past Time (or action), -o the 
Futui'e, and i (-ee) the Present. In other words, i (ee), 
a (ah), o, are the terminations of all verbs, for signify- 
ing the Present^ the Past, and the Euiare Tenses, re- 
fipectivelj — as the Three Basis Tenses of the Verb. 
A repetition of these Yuwels distributes tlio Teiisos 
into a Relative Past, Present, and Future (called Per- 
fect, Loipeif eci^ etc.) The vowel -u (-do) is the ending 
for the Imperatiye Mood (third Person) ; otherwise the 
11( )ot-word serves for the Imperative ; -u also denotes 
the Subjunctive Mode, and receives the Pivotal Vow- 
eb added for its Tenses ; and -i,e (ee-a) denotes the 
Oonditional or Optative — an assumed state (-e) of be- 
ing present (-i), the e serving for resultant state — see 
the Participles. The ending -ja denotes the Infinitive. 

203. The Personal Pronoun I is, in Alwato, jo, or io^ 
as in Spanish and ItaUan ( j, radiaiing centricity, i, (mr 
tral beinff, and o, 'presence. ) For a verb-stem we may 
assume tlio Eiigiisb. word speak, merely changing the 
speUing of it to spik, for while a word wrought 
oat from Alwaso Elements to mean the same might 
serve, it is equally permissible to natuj-alize adopted 
citizens, in the New Word-Ucpublio, from ;iny of the 
existing languages, only requiring of them to con- 
form, in decency of appearance (their orthographic 
dress), and in their rdatiom with the natives (their 
prepositions, verb-endings, etc.), to tlie constitution 
and laws of the New Domaiu. These two words, to- 
gether with the Verb-endings shown in the last pre- 
ceding paragraph) suffice, to exhibit substantially the 
whole Conjugation of the Verb, as follows : 



Xiib conjuoahon ojf Tim alwaso verb. 



TABLE No. 7. 



Present. 
Yo Aplki^ I speak. 



Fait, 
To tplka, /^oltf. 



INDIOAllVE MOD£. 

' JO eplki,!, lam tpeaikinQy 

{ Tmjyrfecl,) 
yo eplki,a, I have spokeu, 

(JPerfect.) 
JO splkifO, lam about to VMrifc, 



yo 6plka,l, J was speaking, 
iSnperfBCt.) 
yo epVa^ (or ^Xk(a)ha, or ka\ Ihad fpolvn, 

{PtrftH:) 

yo eplka^o, lehtjuhi f^peak, (I said that . . . ) 

i^Frospeciive,) 



Future. 

Yo gpiko, / sliaU or will speak. 



JO sptko,!, lOaU be tSMoMng, 

{Imperfect.) 
yo BpIko,a, I shall have sitokm, 
iPerfect.) 

70BpIko,o(or vjBSkyto)IshaUbedboiatio^fitaMy 



IMPBRATIVE MODE. 

Splk, tpeak^ (tftou, cr you.) 

SptU (pr. speek-OO), or ke ro spIkO, M Mm «MdA. 

OPTATTTE OB CONDITIONAL MODE. 

Yo splkl,e, (pr. epeek-e64k), da, Xthonddor wnOi tptaky 4f . . . 
To «pXki,eX (pr. epeek-oenkFoe^), / «AoiiM or «cio«<tf Aom j^o^, 

SUBJUNCnVE MODE. 

. . . ke yo Bplki3,i, (pr. speek-oo^eX . . . that I may or should speak, 
. . . keyo8plkii,i8,(or8ptkiiya), . . * fhat jfnavor^outdhaioetpaiten, 

• • . k0 yo epIkoA • <• • thai ImigJU or should speak. 

« . . ke 70 spIkaAft* (Pt ka), . . . Ma« /miflrM or «fto«M Aatw tpoken, 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

l^tlkys, (aplkiya or aplkoya), to tfieak, 
8plkay«t to have spokm. 
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pabugiples. 

1. AcUm, 

Present. Splkin (or -ingX tpeiMng* 

S. Pcusive. 

Present. Spiidnt, fVfnr; 7?o70>4poifcm,(dliorta^ 
P-gg or I Spl|^ or ^jk^ 

ISiture* 8^Ilfliit(Qr^inAaltPi2r(cr«mi«OA*(A«^ 

Bpedal A€U«c(iv0Ui JPmtive JPcut PortMpU*— Permanent StaUt. 
8plk,et (or -ed, contract for -enta, -^nda) Spoken ; cf. Eng. and Qer. Regular. 

fSpTkt (8plk(e)t, cf. Eqg. Contracted forma; d after Concreteef 

Contracted \ Liquids and Vowels. 

,8pIk,S, ct Pr. prevalent forme In -5, -Ic*. 

Reflecdve or Middle, 
8pIkl]i9(Mi), QMoUitsr iM^. 
SpTk1nn9, or Splkan^, harinrfepOHnffUt^t' 
8pXkfln9, about to epeak U$e^. 

' 204. The additional terminaidoii -ia converts the 

preceding Active into the Passive Voice Tense-Forms ; 
thus, Alwato spxkita, spikata, spikota, Alwato is 
spohetif was apo^am, toiU be apohen^ etc. ; and -^a gives 
the BeflectiTe or Middle sense ; spikiga (pr. speek- 

ee-tshah), speaks itsdf. See Conspectus (oi' ike Pro- 
nouns) below,^ 

TABIiE No. 8. 

THE ORDLNAKY TJiliSONAL PliONOUNS. 
let Perbon. 2d Perfion. 3d Person. 



NOM. OBJKC. NOJC. OBJKC. NOM. OBJZO. 

JHSw. Yo, /; mo, me ; vo, tAou ; zo, ihee ; . ro, /le ; lo, Mm. 

#im, ja,// vui^me; ^h^thou; w^tkeef m,ehe; la, A«r. 

Mm yi.«M; miUw; yUvou; sl,yoir/ H^Oieif-f HL^tkem. 

Fern . ye, we ; me, ua; ve, you ; «e, yoM ; re, they ; le, fhmi. 

•^d\f-} yu, /, mn.me, tq, f^ow, zn, tfiee^ ni, la, her/him 

ftrmt.^ or 1M» orti*. or you. or yofi. she or they, or them. 



1 Notioe the Gonfiued ImgaUuitgr of the Eagliph Pzononns. 
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vouii vsssxk as the bdsjbot. 

206. A final word most be said, here, in lespect to 
fhe Alwaso namings of Natnrology, Scientology, and 

Artology, respectively, which narainc^s furnish the 
proper begiuuing-point for all subsequent distribu- 
tions ; and the seyeral senses in which these terms 
may be taken mnst be pointed ont and carefcdly dis- 
tinguished by appropriate special sets of Alwaso 
terms. The Indeterminate, Unlimited, or Infinite As- 
pect of Uniyersal Being, represented bj the Yowel- 
Sonnds, is first in order, and has its own Natnrism, 
Sciontisin and Artism. Some re-statement will be 
necessary. The Geuiral (Middle-mouth), most con- 
densed, and, conseqnentlj, slenderest of the VowelSj 
i (ee) signifies Thing^ BnfUy^ Being. The ending naiki 
{skee) means Science, Iski is therefore Ontology (Gr. 
onta, THINGS, BEINGS, from ei-mi, to be, and Logos)^ 
the Science of Thing in 86 — or abstracted to the 
uttermost, or, so far as may be, from those BdoHona 
or Condttimn in which Things are always actually 
found. Ordinary Ontology is still, however, not the 
Science of UaiionaL Pure Being (I"io, 149, 158), 
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but of Actual or Sermble Thing^ considered apart 
from Bdations. The ending 4o (^e&^i) means a 
Domain or Bealm, and -ia (-ee-oA) a Principle. 

I,io is tlie Thing-Domain, and i,ia the Thing-Prin- 
ciple, otherwise called EniUy (Lat. ens, being or 
THDsra). Finally i^ia^io (ee-ee-oA-ee-o) is The Beakn or 
Domain in which i,ia {ee-ee^K} or the Thing-Principle 
especially exists, presides or predoiiiiuates ; and this 
is peculiarly real (Lat. res, THING ; realis, real) ; and, 
hence, in this high Indeterminate Elemental sense 
i,ia,io is Natore, the Actual or Beal World (of Gon- 
flucnt, Undifferentiated Suljstancc) ; and i,ia,ioski is 
Naturology, in this attenuated eleuaentarj sense; 
i,io4o is, then, the Oorresponding Scientismus, or 
Differentiation into Domains; etc. But, contrasted 
with eski (a-sJcee), which follows, (20G) the whole of 
iski {ee-sJcee, 205) is Naturoiogy. 

206. GChe next slenderest (protensively) and most 
central vowel, but more thinned or flattened (than i) 
sideivise (^a^eraHy, or re-Za^-ively), is e, (pronounced 
like the English name of a.) This vowel, e, signifies 
MekUion (the betweenity of Things.) Belation general* 
ized or drawn out, or elongated or — in the phrase of 
the geometer produced, — is Law, which is, therefore, 
denoted by C% (the same vowel-soimd as e, but pro- 
lat-ed or bearing the Umg-mark, expressed or under- 
stood.) Eski {prskee) is, therefore, Nomology, or the 
Science of db^mc^ and fiecessary Laws existing in the 
Constitution of Thinpjs, (Gr. iioiaos, hKVJ ] and logos.) 
E,io is the Law-Domain or Law-dom, and e,ia is the 
Law-Principle; thatof oertairUy^regtilaiitmfperma^ 



» 
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the understanding and sy.stematization of which is, 
again, the vorj essence of Science. Finally, there- 
fore» e,ia,io {oree-ah-ee-o) is the Bealm or Domaiii in 
which Law, or Certaiiity and Begolarity preyaOs — re- 
Jkcting upon and governing Thing or Things — Science 
governimj or presiding over Nature, This is peculiarly 
nn-real, or abstract. In another high Indeterminate 
Elemental Sense e^ia^io is, therefore^ Science (as pore 
Logic, or the Beahn of Laws); and e,ia4oski is 
Scientology. 

207. 1 and e are the Elementary (central and slender) 
Vowels. The Bemaining Vowel-Sounds are Elabo- 
rate (ciroomferential, bulky, weighty). Again, there- 
fore, in the more EhboraJte and nsaal Aspect of this 
PliilosopLical View of Being, (denoted by the Vow- 
els), it has been shown already that AsKi is Natu- 
BOLOGY, OsKi, Scientology, and Uski, Abtology, (57— 
59, 130-131.) All of this Elabozismns is contrasted 
with the Elementismos represented by i and e (130.) 

208. Still, however, all the preceding distributions, 
inasmuch as they rest wholly in the Vow^, axQFhUn 
osophical rather than Scientific ; and are qnite Tagae* 
The SdefnJtjfio nfonings are NA,8]d (Natnrski or Natnra- 
ski) for Katdboloot ; SKi,ski for Scientology, and Ar- 
ski for Ain oLOGY. Observe, however, also, that Maski 
(prefixing m for macro-f or exo-) signifies Exo-Naturol- 
ogy, including the whole bulk of the Existing Sciences, 
as sporadically developed ; and Naski (prefixing n for 
micro-, OTendo-) signifies Endo-Katurology, theNatu- 
rology especially developed from Universology and 
presided over internally and centrally by the Sciento- 
logical Bnnciple and Idea. (75.) 
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209. But, again, Nature, Science, and Art, general- 
ized to that final extent that they are indmive and 
comJbvnaitive (fboth the Philosochioal and the Scxentiito 
Aspects of Being demand still other yarieties of nam- 
ings. Indeed, the Philosophical Mode of this Distribu- 
tion (208) itself, (that-of-Univer sal-Being into-Nature, 
Science-end- Art), is Naturismal, the Scientific Mode 
of the same (208)^ is Soientismal; and the final 
Mode, remaining io be specified (210, 211), is Artis- 
mal, and Culminatiye. 

210. In this ulterior and. indnsive aspect of the Dis' 
trtbution in questicm^AjOL^i (the Yowel-Domain=Phil- 
osophy) is Natuboloot ; Engkauvlski (or limiioski, 
the Consonant-Domain, 127) is Soientoloot, and 
Alski { Uinversoloijy ifsdf), as including, combining, 
and reconciling Nature and Science in the Grand 
Artismns or Completed Structure of Beings is ABXOZi- 
OQT ; but it is Hwan^^ski, the Science of the Yital*and 
Attenuated Domain intervening between the Vowels 
and the Consonants (124, 158), which is Artology in 
tlie Special Seme of The i'xNE Aivrs. 

211. AL (ahl) is a word which is constitated by the 
combination of the leading Yowel a, (ah), and the ul- 
timate Consonant (in the return-career from Con- 
sonantiam to Vowelism), the 1 ; and as this word 
means the Unbroken Whole, so Ar (ahr) denotes 
the brokenness of the same into Specialty, or 
Parts. These Motic Liquids (1, r), likewise put the 
otherwise btatic Universe into Movement, or, as it 
were, into an Orbital Career. The following table 
exhibits those n^ings of liatare. Science, and Art, 
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whiok take into account this new feature, that of 
MoTemeni (Bead from below upwards). The order 
is here reverse, as that of Aotnal Disco veij is so from 

Nature, and begins with Art as Speaidlity thence 
rising to Nature as the Grand Whole : 

TABLE No. 9. 

a Am, NATUBOLOGT, ae Unlyereology, or the Science of Natnvs In tlw 

Grand or Universal Senpc. 

• %, Alrski ; A Priori Order ; from Uie Unlvereal 
to the Particalar, or from Whole to Farts ; 
(CMtiMll) 

1. Abuki; AJ^oiMori Ord^f hcmfaxUcaian 
to UnlTectali, from Futa to Wboloi, from 
Cmm« to EfllKts; (Aitiaski; ct Gr. oUfai, 

OAtr?K.) 

1. Abski, ARTOLOQ Y (ct Fr. Art, pronounced ahr, £(pecialUS—BBilaiC.) 

212. Finally, as the Condensed Extract, and Gen- 
eraUy Ei^pres&iUative Trigade Series of terms for Na- 
ture, Sgienob and Abt ; the following namings will 
most frequently and generically occur. 

TABLE No. 10. 

8. Arski or ABTOSKI— Abto]X)0y. 

2. SKKKI— SCIENTOLOGY. 

1. Mnaski, Naski, Natukski or NATUiiASKI — Na- 

XUBOLOGY. 

213. Or^ in fine, as follows : 

TABLE No. 11. 

3. ABTOSKI— Abtology. 

2. SKISKI (or SI,ENSKI)— Scientology, 
'1..NATUBABEI (Nah-toor^a-8kee)-9NATUBOLoaT. 
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214. The au^io (HomogeDismus, 126) of Speech, or 
of ihe Univerae, or of wbataoeTer Domain is the fon- 
damental Uhismtis of iJiat Domam ; iihe enkaaylio (He- 

terogeiiismus, 127) is the corresponding Duismits; and 
the alio, (Totismns, 211), is the corresponding Trinis- 
mtis (6.) The Vowels are, therefore, the Uuismus of 
Oral Speech (not now inclading Music) ; the Oonso- 
nante, the Dnismns ; and The ByOMe^ and all the Ma^ 
horate Struct nre which grows out of it, the Trinismus. 
The Vowel-and-CJonsonant Domain is Elementary. 
At the Center of this Elementismns of Speech, be- 
tween the Yowels and Consonants^ are the Ambign's 
{Hwanttio, 129, 158, 21 0), the Pnenmatismas of Speech, 
the Analogue of Visccrmn and Vital Spiritual Exist- 
ence, universally; technically Sesquism (Lat sesquif 
ONE-AND-A-HALF.) Ti^a (tee-ec-ah), ki^ia (kee-ee^ah), 
and pvia (pee-ee-ab) are The Abstract limitological 
Aspects of Vmsm, Duism, and Trtnism. Un,ia (oon- 
ee-ah), Du,ia, (doo-ee-ah) and Trc,ia (tra-ee-ah) are 
the more generalized aspects of the same. 

215. Before eonduding this little treatise, let ns re- 
turn, for a moment, from the special consideration of 
Alwato, as an Epitome of the Universe, to that of the 
Universe itbelf ; and of some few of the other and 
correlated branches of the Grand Whole. It is only, 
in a sense, accidental, that we baye been mainly oo* 
cnpied, while introducing the inyestigation of Uni- 
versal Science, with Language, and especially with 
the Elementary or Alphabetic aspect of this par- 
ticular subject ; but, on the other band, there was, as 
previously shown (63, 71, 80, 81), a sufficient deter- 
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mining reason, for the choice of this special cnirent 
of inTestigaidon in a certain centricity of position 

which is held by this rational core of Speech or Ut- 
terance (64, 67), as, representatively, the Logos or 
6kx^.Frinciple of aU Being (199, 216.) 

216. But apart from this consideration of a certain 
Pivotal or God-like Supremacy in the Logos or Kational 
fun/lament am of the Speech-Domtiin, there is, intrin- 
sicallv, no reason why we might not as well have 
songht for and illnstrated the same Gotbbnino Pbin- 
oiPLEB 07 Ukiyebsal Being in the Elementismns of 
any, and, so, in turn, of everi/ other Domain ; for, by 
virtue of their being Universal, they occur equally 
in every Beahn ; bat, most specifiicallj, in that which 
is most Ekmeniary in every Bealm of Maiteb, Mikd, 
and Movement, in the Universe at large, or within 
and throughout the Absolute Totahty of Being : So 
that, had we commenced our investigation, instead 
of choosing the Domain of Langaage, in that of 
Number, we should have been dealing mainly with 
Zero and the Units; with Units, Duads and Triads 
(Ones, Twos, and Threes) ; and with the Numerical 
Series, as Cardinal and Ordinal ; Integral and Erac^ 
tional ; and Odd and Even ; — which are the Elements 
of that Sphere of Being ; or, in fine, with Numbers as 
The Absolute {isu), and with -f, — , and =, as The 
Eciative (eso) Elementiam of Numerical Science — all 
of these as Analogues of Silence and l^peech^Utter- 
ance ; of Towels, Oonsonants, and Syllabic Elabora- 
tions ; of Lingual Developments expansively in Space 
and historically in Time; of Metropolitan Integra- 
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tions and Provincial Fractionalities or Divergencies ; 
of Monologue and Dialogue ; aud, finally, of Prosaic 
Absolutism, or Free Utterance (tso) and of Poetic and 
Musical Measured Harmony^ or Yerbal Belaidvitj, 
{eso, ,) 

217. Or, had we commenced in Morpliology (the 
Bealm of Form, Geometrical), we should have been en- 
gaged in dealing mainly with another set of Analogues^ 
echoing to the two sets just noticed; with Blank 
Space and the luscribod Poiuts, Lines, and Surfaces ; 
with Point, line, and Surf;u o ; with Side-wise-ness 
and Length-wise-ness ; with Uniformity (Integral) and 
Fluriformitj (Fractional) ; with Unequal and Equal, or 
Ec£ualed, Shapes ; and vvitli Figure as the Absolutism 
(i,7a), and Posture or Direction as the Behitisin {e^ia) 
of Form. In Mechanics, we should have dealt with 
PtM and Push aud ReciprooaUng Action (Unismal, 
Duismalj uuil Triiiisuuil) ; in Astronomy with Centri- 
petal, Centrifugal and Orbital Forces and Move- 
ments; in Optics (representative of Physics), with 
Inddenoe, Beflection aud Vision ; in Ohemistry with 
Synstasis (Primary Agglomeration), Analysis, and 
Synthesis ; in Biology \sdth Feminine, Masculine and 
Copulative Phenomena ; in Sociology (and pivotally 
in the Science of Government) with 1. Convbegent 
l2a>ivn>UAtjTY (Social Urdty or MvimUty represented 
in some I'lvotal Personage) ; 2. DrvEEOENT Indivedu- 
AUTY (Democracy, " The Sovereignty of the Individ 
dual'*) ; and 3. Social EecanciliiUum (FatUarchaBy^ of 
those two Opposite Principles), the Trinism, from the 
two former as Uuiisin and Diiism ; iu Murals with 
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1. Inounatioh, The Absolate or Indiyidaal Will, 2. 
Bbgtitcdiv the Belational Equity, and 3. Grace'* 

or Grace/tdness, from the True Compromise and Har- 
monic Reconciliation of the oilier two ; in Theology 
ivifch Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism ; or in 
another Sense, withUnifcarianism, TrinitarlaniBm5 and 
the Scientific Beconciliation of these two, etc. 

218. In conclmion ; UNIVEESOLOGY is the Cen- 
tering and the All-inclusive One Grand Science, 
unifying and interpreting and expanding all the 
known Sub-Sciences, and developing a crowd of New 
and hitherto Unthought-of Sciences; and recon- 
structing Education. TNTEGRALISM is the New 
and Final Philosophy ; the All-sided and Complete 
Beconciliation of all possible Sectarian Divisions in 
All Spheres ; not as extinguishing Individual differ- 
ences, but as softening, co-ordinating, and utilizing 
them ; and, finally, PANTARCHTSM is designed to be 
the Uiteiior Planetary and Scientific Obganization and 
Admimistbation of all Human Affairs, protecting and 
subserving the utmost practicable range of Individual 
Freedom, in the bosom of a Phesiding Organic Unity; 
— the harmonically constituted Polity or Actiyity of 
Humanity, conteredby RELIGION,as the Irradiating 
Spirit} of the Whole. United, they may be conceived of 
as the Inauguration of the Millennium, through Intel- 
lectual Discovery and S(iience reconciled witli Insj)ira- 
tion and All the Experiences of the Past Such is the 
Nature and Spirit of the Programme, to which the 
World is now invited ; — Affectional Enthusiasm and a 
New BeHgious Fervor, based on Intellectual Gratifica- 
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Hon and Trinmpli, demanding as their completioii 

the Sanctified and Consecrated Etst Exertions, in 
the Future, and from this hour, of everj Individual 
Member of Society, in behalf oi tlie Uniyersal Good 
of our Cor.ectiye Humanity. 

219. And, again, in conclusion of this special ivorlc ; 
Universologj, as such, is a Dctermiinxde Science, as 
much so as Geometry or Chemistry, and is not to be. 
classed mtb any specolative theory or so-called Sys- 
tem of Fbflosophy whatsoever; bnt it is, at the 
same time, a METHOD, still more distinctively than 
a Science ; and, as a Method, it is characterized, 
1. By a FrimUive Badioal Anakysia the Elements ^ 
AU Things ; that is to say, by the Analysis of the 
Elements of each particular Sphere or Domain of 
Being or Things; 2. By the discoveiy of the exist- 
ence of UmveTBol Echo^ Analogy^ ct M^kctim^ as he^ 
tvmn the Elemenia of each Domain, and those of every 
other Domain; or of UNiVi^itsAL Analogy in Elements; 
and, 3. By the demonstration^ thence, of Faralh / ISeries 
<^ Eocluium, from Analogic Elements^ in all Bpheres; 
and so, (f Universal Analogy, auso in Elaboration 
or Results ; both in resjx^ct to wiiAT is, in NaiurCy and 

to WHAT REMAINS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY MaN. (193.) 

The stadent-reader is reminded that this work is only 
the glimpse of an cfaUine of an immense fabric. He 
may see, as the child sees, at first, only a blurred im- 
age of the New World which it opens ; it is, never- 
theless, a New World (f Ideas, and it will clear to his 
vision as he advances. 
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APPENDIX A. 

HXBBIDITri AND THB MBCHAHHOS 07 LITEBATDBE.** 

220. In the matter of style and tbe Mechanics of 

Literature it is impossible to please all critics. The 
term Universologj is open to objection as a literary 
Hjbhd ; it has great popular advantage, however, 
over any term ol purely Greek extraction, which 
wonld suggest no idea to the common apprehension. 
The Tvliule subject autl otliers ;similar have been con- 
sidered and discussed in " The Basic Outline " (B. O. 
o. 1-9, t. 3) ; it is alse alluded to farther on in tbe 
work<— Appendix D, t. 246, p. 295. 

221. At the point cited in The Basic Outline, the prin- 
ciples and policy of thu liberal use of Capitals, Ital- 
ics, etc., as appliances for emphasis and distinction, 
which I have adopted in this, and shall continue in 
my subsequent scientiBc works, have been explained 
somewhat in detail. One additional considt^ration 
may be stated here. It is my desire and intention 
to introduce a system of Scientific Beadings, for the 
more rapid promulgation of these new scientific 
views ; and, where ideas are both weighty and new, 
a judicious rendering of them for the ears of others 
requires a deliberate and special management of the 
voice, with appropriate pauses, and a considerable 
variety of emphasis, changing vnth the degree of 
importance which attaches to each word or phrase. 
The exceptional system of Punctuation and Literary 
Dress which characterizes this and the accompanying 
work, is intended to aid the reader in this respect ; 
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and, in a senae, to tea^ a special kabiJb cf reading 
adapied to this style of snhfect, 

222. I have also ad op it d tlie habit (liable to some 
critioisin) of sigDiug mj imtials to Notes and fugitive 
documents, whether the j accompany my more formal 
labors or not, especially where the subject reqaires 
that I fall down to the familiar style which author- 
izes the use of the pronoun I. It is not altogether 
the usage, bat it suits best my idea of the confiden- 
tial rehfction which I hope to establish with the Stu- 
dents of Universology. S. P. A. 

APPENDIX B. 

SWEDBNBOBa ON THE UBANING OF THE YOWEUk 

223, The Homogenisuma of Mind is Affection, as its . 
Heterogenismus or Limitary Aspect (Form-like) is 
Intellect, Intelligence, or The Knowing Faculty 
(Ideation.) The Vowel-sounds (homoGfcneoQs iu 
character) echo, therefore, to, or coiTcspond with, or 
are the analogues of, the AffecfionaUty of the Mind, (as 
the consonants are related to the Thought-Element.) 
Husic, which is the Language of the Affections, 
modulates mainly lu the Vowels, and Thought or 
Cogitation prefers the Consonants. It is vaguely 
recogxtized among musicians that each Kej and 
Note of music tends to awaken a different and spe- 
cific kind of emotion ; Helmhoitz has proven that 
the Varieties of Vowel-Sound (in Oral Speech) rest 
on a Musical Basis. We are on the veige of a demon- 
stration, therefore, from purely empirical and me- 
chanical considerations, of the fundamental idea of 
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Alwato ; wHcli TTniversology demonstrates m its own 

way. Intuitions of these occult facts of science are 
not wanting in the writings of certain inspirational 
thinkers ; and notablj with Swedenborg ; even to a 
dogmatic affirmation of the Meanings of the different 
Towels, as shown in the following extracts : 

224. [*' Of THE AiiGELic Language] ; e [a] and i 
[ee] properly belong to the Spiritual Affections," 
Doctrine conoermng the Bacred Scripture (90) ; Heaven 
and MeH (241.) That is to say i and e, Middle- 
Mouth and Slender- Vowel-Sounds, being Elementary 
(130) — and the Vowels meaning Affections— thesQ 
two Sounds^ the most meagre or skeleton-like of the 
Towel-Sounds, and yery like Consonants, mean 
twm for Abstractions and Limit-UJoe Tenuities, oTSrMe 
Entitii'S, and, hence, they are Spiritual " or Eelated 
to Intelligence (Definition) which is the characteristic 
oi Swedenborg*s " Spiritual " Sphere. 

225. *^ The Speech of the Heavenly (or Oelestial) 
ilngels [above the " Spiritual " Angels] sounds much 
from the vowels o and u [oo.] From the expressions 
in The Word, in the Hebrew language, it may in 
some measure be known whether they belong to the 
Heayenly class or the Spiritual class, thus whether 
they involve Good or Truths ; those which involve 
Good partake much of u [ooj and o, and also soim- 
tiling of A [ah] ; but those which involve Truth [In- 
tellectual, Spiritual] partake of B [a] and I [ee^] 
Because Affections manifest themselves chiefly by 
Sounds — [Clangs — ^Helmholtz], therefore, also, when 
great subjects are treated of, as heaven and God, 
those words are preferred in human discourse whidi 
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contain the vowels u [oo] and o ; musical sounds also 
have an elevation to the same vowels, when similar 
things are expressed; it is otherwise when the sub- 
jects treated of are not of importance ; hence it is 
that the art of music is able to express various kinds 
of Affection." Meavm and IM (241,) 

226. The meaning of these mjstio utterances, trans^ 
lated by the light of Universology and Alwato, is this : 
The Back-Mouth (Basis) vowel-sound A (ah) is The 
Analogue of Natube, of Substance, Eichcs, Goods, QoOD 
{X51)f in the Lower, unspiritnalized, or Natural Sense 
of Good; it characterizes, therefore, ilie Speech of 
Swcdenborg's angels who inhabit the "Natural 
Heaven " beneath the " Spiritual " and the " Celes- 
tial." The I (ee) and e (a) arc intermediate between 
this and the o and u (oo), which last pertain to the 
Elaborate or Artisiic, the region of the Mffher or Wr 
terior Good subsequent to Spiritualizatiou, and are 
made at the lips — the top of the mouth ; hence i ^ee) 
and e (a) are Transitional, Evanescent, Spiritual;" 
while, finally, o (dear, presentative, Sgientio) and u 
(oo) (retiring, shaded, modified, modulated, Artistio) 
are conjointly " Celestial/' Elaborate, Perfect, Com- 
plete. A (ah) is also Elaborate as contrasted with i 
and E — elementary. This adaptation of the Elaborate 
Vowels A (ah), o, u (oo) to loftiness of the affections 
or feelings, as, in part, shown by Swedenborg, is well 
illustrated in the pompous character of the Spanish 
language where these three vowels abound. When 
Language shall be printed phonetically, The Natural 
and Ethnical Phrenology (or the Mental Constituency 
of ihe different Peoples of the Earth) may be meas- 
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uredmth more accuracy tlian Callipers and Cranios- 
oopy can apply to the heads of Indmdaals ; by the 
simple means of weighing the types employed in printing 
the different languages, observing the predominance 
oi the different sounds, and apportioning the types, 
— ^and a new branch of science will thus be born. The 
same tendency to prefer difiEerent Sounds and Classes 
of Sounds, or the words which contain them, will cause 
a modified idiomatism to prevail even in the boilj of 
Alwato, characterizing diJOferent nationalities and 
classes of Society, down to the " individual Equa* 
tion " — but without disturbing the general unity of a 
language whicli ib rallied bj a constant appeal to its 
scientific bcvses, 

227. I shall take pains elsewhere to do justice to 
the original and profound instinctual and ^etical 
feeling of Benjamin Blood for the inherent mean- 
incT of Sounds, as related to Poetrv. When Oral 
bounds, Inherent Meaning, and Musical Experience, 
are finally adjusted to each other (as they will read- 
ily be) in the Sublime Musical C!ompositions of the 
Future, Music will have experienced the influence of 
Universological discovery, and will be radically re- 
generatedu S. P. A. 

APPENDIX C. 

* 

228. Mr. Dana, of " The Sun," (newspaper) recently 
requested of me, for his paper, a statement in brief of 
my whole idea," measuring off on his finger (in the 
true spirit of modem journalism) the space in the 
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column which conld be assigned to me. The follow- 
ing attempt at the coDclensation of a whole scheme 
of philosophical thinking into a paragraph was the 
result ; aeintEodacedand pubMshed in The Sun of 
December 11, 1870. S, P. A. 



UNIVERSOLOar, INTEGRALISM, PANTAKCHy. 

229. We ore infonnedthat the daim of Mr. Stephen 
Peakl Andbewb to the discoyer j of a new science of 

unparalleled extent and importance, which he de- 
nominates Universology, is receiving privately the at- 
tention of influential parties in this city, among the 
men of culture, general science and wealth. Private 
meetings are held, and explauatious made of the 
subject. We have procured for the benefit of our 
readers the following statement of the leading paints 
of the claim : 

WHAT UNiVERSOLOGY IS. 

230. As a science, in the exact or i^[orous sense of 
the term, the discovery is named Universology. 

INTEOBALE8U. 

231. As a Philosophy of ReconciHation among all 
the Sects and Parties of Mankind, upon the basis of 
the Scientido Principles revealed by Universology, it 
is called integralism, which is defined to mean AU- 

sidedness. 

A UMIVEBSAL OOVEBNMSMT. 

232. As a presiding practical organization over all 

iiuiuaa aHairs, to culiuinatc in the institution of a 
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Single or Universal Government for the planet, to 
"which all the existing governments shall become sub- 
ordinate as branches — ^this Governmental Institute 
to be based, in turn, upon the Science and the Phil- 
osophy — ^it is called Pantarchy, from two Gfreek 
words which mean universal government. By Gov- 
ernment is not, however, here meant government in 
the ordinary sense, but a Bational-Spiritoal Govern- 
ment, or an Organized Pracdcal Influence of the 
Thinking and Aspirational Leaders of Humanity 
and their coadjutors ; to intervene, systematically, 
for the promotion of the highest principles of states- 
manship and social cultore ; and to serve as Umpire 
between the special gorermnents and the nations. 

ITS BASIS IS MATHEMATIOiLL. 

233. This new system of thought, which diviMofq into 
these three branches (Science, Philosophy, and Polity 
or Practical life), and which is best described, generi- 
cally, by its pMlosoj)hical title, Integralism, is wMhe- 
matical in its foundations ; is, in a word, the re-dis- 
covery and the expansion, in the modem scientific 
spirit, of the half-completed mathematical doctrine 
and discoveries of Pythagoras, the old Greek phil- 
osopher. It claims to be more abstractly and meta- 
physically profound than Kant or Hegel ; more 
analytically and specifically positive than Oomte, as 
preparatory to a larger, more scientific, and more 
powerful synthesis of ideas, and of Society, than that 
which lie has proposed ; more varied and magniEcent 
iu its outlook for the future of humanity than the 
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BenuHSoientific dream of Fourier; more accurately 
correspondential than Swedenborg; more exhaast- 
ivelj and minntelj a Plulosopliy of the Sciences tban 

Spencer; more beneficently regulative uf imman ad- 
ministration than all the merely experiential govern- 
mentSy and more truly rehgions than the chnroh ; in 
a word, to be Wkde or Integral; and all this, not as 
any miracle, but as the simple and natural result 
of recurring for First Principles to Mathematical (the 
only certain) Origins, carzying back aU possible con* 
ceptions to this prindtiye source, and deriving thence^ 
by a simple and iirfoMUt^ dednction, the Unitaiy Laws 
which permeate and regulate uU the sciences. 

WHAT A HE FIllST PIONCIPLES ? 

234 These First Principles — after Positive and 
NegatiTePolarity, derived from Unity (distributed into 

the positive numbers) an J Zero — are Unism, Duisjf, 
and XBi2iiSM, by which is meant^ 1. The spirit of the 
nnmber One (primitive lE^thesis or int^ration, more 
properly synstasis) ; 2. The spirit of the nnmber 
Two, (analysis, differentiation, variety) ; and, 3. The 
spirit of the number Three (ultimate or teleological 
synthesis or integration, the true synthesis). All the 
primary mathematical notions, as of Number, Form 
and Mechanical Action, are fomid in a similar manner 
to furnish the elementary principles and illustrations 
of, and so positively to teach All Scientific Laws, Clas- 
sification, and Doctrine, fhrougJtotU the sciences, up 
to Sociology, Morals, and Theology. The Ordinal 
Series of Numbers famishes, for example, the typo 
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of Ordinary affairs, and so of Temporalities, related 
to Time (Latin tempus) ; and the Cardinal Series, that 
of Oardinary, or Transcendental Affairs, and so of 
Spiritaalities, or the Fixed Axes and Splieral Exten- 
sions of tiic Circuiiiambieut Heavens, related to Sjjace. 

THE MEW UNITEBSAIi lANGnAGE. 

235. Mr. AjTDfiEWS also discovers that all the artic* 
nlate sounds of the hnman voice, vowel and consonant- 
sounds, are inlierently laden, by Nature' herself, with 
distinctive and representative meanings, the same, by 
an echo of analogy, which are signified by the math- 
ematical origins of thought just alluded to ; whence 
it follows that words compounded of these Sounds, 
so first rightly understood m respect to tlieir natural 
Meanings, denote precisely and technically the 
Things and Ideas compounded, in a parallel manner, 
from their Mathematical Elements ; so that nature 
hab, herself, as absolutely provided, as sLe has pro- 
vided music, an exhaustless system of the true Techni- 
calities of ail the sciences. Mr. Andrews is therefore 
engaged upon the foundations of aNewScientificLan- 
guage, the future vernacular of the planet, which he 
calls Alwato. This new language will be derived in 
part from the exact scientific bases above indicated, 
in which sense it will furnish self-defining words by 
the million, and, in part, from the harmonious inter- 
blending of tlie materiak of existing languages. 

APPENDIX D 

236. This remaining Appendix contains the An- 
nouncement of The Basic Outitno of XJniversology, 
referred to in the Preface. 
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STATEMENT BY THE AUTHOR. 

237. I am requested by in j publisher iio give some 

condensed account of " The Basic Outline of Univer- 
sology." It is cliflScult to do this, in any small 
compass, more explicitlj than is done in the title- 
page. The work is the result of a life-time of labor 
devoted to the exhaustiye study of all the great sub- 
jects of human thouglit, jmd (specially of those 
which agitate the present age, culminating in specific 
diacoveriea which it is believed will greatly enlarge 
the scope of the Sciences and hasten the already 
rapid progress of humanify. The work contains no 
less than five distinct Introductions from the able 
pens of as many learned gentlemen whom the devel* 
opment of the new science has gathered around me 
far some years past as stadents, and« to some ex- 
tent, as collaborators. A preliminary exposition was 
given by nie some mouths since before the Polytech- 
nic branch of the American Institute. This ehcited 
Tarious notices from the metropolitan press, which 
were appreciative and flattering. I prefer, to any- 
thing which I might add, to supplement this state- 
ment by extracts from these two sources — the several 
Introductions to the work^and the notices of the press. 

238. The pubUcation of a work definitely establishing 
&e Unity of the Sciences, if it be really such, must, 
from the highest poiut of view, be regarded as the 
most marked event of the age. JSumanity takes a new 
departure from the time ivhen there is a OlBarly Beooffmzed 
Harmmy in aH <mr Intdkdtial Conceptions* 

J>ecemtfer, 1868. Stephen Pbabl Amsswa 
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FROM THE INTaOOUCTIONS 

TO TBM 

BASIC OUTLINE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 

1. Bj Prof. M. A, OiANOi : 

239. ^'UniTersology is a Scienoe wliioh-^wing to 

its peculiar character, tlio extent of its subject-matter, 
the intricacy and complexity of its applications, and 
the importance of its influence upon the interests of 
Hamanitj-— is beset, in the labor of making it under- 
stood and appreciated, with difficulties commenstirata 
with its vastness. If the discovery of an isolated 
fact orpriiic i] )le be not easy of exposition and com- 
prehension, the di^icnlty in the case of Universology 
is enhanced by so much as the whole is greater than 
a part. The problem is the more severe owing in 
part to the fact that the extreme sluipUcUy of tlio fun- 
damental aspect of the discovery is such that it is 
exceedingly difficult first to aj^rehend it, and then 
to express it in intelligible language ; and in part to 
the noi'dty of view which the student is called upon 
to take of facts and phenomena with which he is al- 
ready to a considerable degieo familiar .... This 
disooTeiy has, therefore, a twofold character. It ia 
not only a Science vast a« il^e Universe in its scope, but a 
Method hf Se'ienti/ic Procedure eapahlc of appUcatiou to 
every domain of Thought afid Being, in the new in- 
yestigations which will ever be demanded in exploring 
new special departments of Beuotg .... It is proper 
to notice here one of the more immediate and im- 
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portant resdlto of the application of the Science— 

namely, the discovery of a Scientifically constructed 
Universal Language. Tho necessity for such a lan- 
guage, as one of the exigencies of the Science, is 
patenfe^ as, withoat a UniTersal Language, Uniyeraal 
Science would be destitute of its proper adequate 
Terminologj." 

2. By Bey. Edwabd B. Fsbelaio) : 

2^0. ''Looking at Universology from the same point 
of view in which this celebrated Naturalist (Agassiz) 
regards Glassificationy we may announce it as the 
complete discovery and perfect mierpretaUon of * th& 
Ddiy in creation,* and the entire unfolding of *the 
creative plan of God,' not only as expressed in * or- 
ganic forms,* but as involyed in eveiy Sphere of 
Thought and Being in the TTniverse of Matter and 
of Mind." 

8. By David Hoii«e : 

241. With the Evolution of this Science is inaugu- 
rated, if I mistake not, a new era in the liistory of the 
world, and one transcending, in the importance of its 
results, any by which it has been preceded. It 
possesses potency sufficient, nnder enU^tened direc- 
tion, peacefully and beneficently to revolntioiiize the 
world in all its domains, whether Ideal, Physical, 
Social, Moral, Political, or Heligious ; and the results 
of its application, in the solution of Problems within 
tJiese departments of Being, will exceed those here- 
tofore attained by blind efforts merely, in proportion 
to the power of achievement which methods of 
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Scientifio Ezaotijiade possess over tho incertitaclo and 
failore of perpetual gaessing and belieying. It is, 
4a fine, the Sublime Expounder of the Universe of 
God ; and the means of the eventual introduction of 
the Bacc to a Paradisic Existence whose pleasures 
.unU transcend the highest imaginings of so-called 
Utopian dieamers." 

4. By J. West Kevins, 

242. "A Universal Philosophy, and its absolute ap- 
plication in a Positive Science, whoso demonstrations 
shall be beyond the reach of question, must be the 
preliminaiy theoretical step, [to the practical regen* 
eration of the race.] The tools must first be fur- 
nished with which tho work is to be done. Such is 
Universology, tho Science of the Whole Universe, or 
the Positive and Bational Eevelation of the Organic 
Laws of Thought and Being by means of their Cor- 
respondences, or of the Grand Pervading Auulogies 
between them." 

5. By Prof. A. F. BoniE : 

243. " I feel as if the work! wants it at just this nick 
of time, and that it will, in the end, prove to be just 
the book that should have been written, even if it 
have, for the first year or two, only a dozen readers 
who fully appreciate it.** 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

•»A WBW SCtBNCS.** 

244. " On Thursday evening, before tho Polytoclmic 
Branch of the American Institute (Cooper Institute 
Building), a lecture, every way remarkable, was de- 
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liyered hj Stephen Pearl Andrews. It purported io 

be vpon (he Unify of the Scknces, but it was, in fact, 
tlio first public aonouncement and exposition before 
the scientifio world of the nature of what Mr. An- 
drews claims te be a new science. Hie most important 
of the sciences, and a science inclnsiTe of and nnder- 
lying all tlie other sciences. From time to time, 
during the last five or ten years, the public have 
been made aware, through partial announcements or 
intimations, that Mr. Andrews was devoting himself 
to an unusual series of scientific and philosophic in- 
vestigations which looked to the discovery of some 
recondite gronnd of unity between all the sciences. 
A series of articles by him and by his coadjutor^ 
Edward B. Freeland, published in The Omtinental 
Monthly, three or four years ago, upon branches of 
the subject, attracted considerable attention. The 
New Science, or that which is claimed to be such, is 
denominated UinvEBSoLoaT. One of the branches 
of the discovery is said to be the basis of a new 
Scientific Universal Language, which, it is supposed, 
will be ultimately the vernacular of the world. Tlio 
lecture, or entertainment, of last evening consisted 
mainly of readings from the Ihtrodnction to the 
Fundamental Exposition of the New Science, ^s hich, 
we understand, is now in type, and will be forthcoui- 
ing at an early day, as a bulky volume filled with 
diagrams and demonstrations. The introduction is 
in turn made up of a series of papers or special in- 
troductions by live or six other writers than Mr. 
Andrews, who have studied, and more or less thor- 
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OQgUj mastered the new science, and who belong, it 
is said, to an incipient University which the new 

scientific discovery has already been the means of 
organizing. The claim is certainly suMciently ex- 
traoidinaiy to excite general attention, and the wri- 
ters in question, it must be confessed, give the im- 
pression of being men who understand themselves 
and their subject ; but a mere iutrodactorj statement 
is necessarily general, and for that reason, in a sen'se^ 
vagae. The exact nature and scientific validity of 
this supposed discovery of universal scientific prin- 
ciples could only be judged of after the most thor- 
ough opportunity should have been granted to make 
the exhibit, and it is to be hoped that ihe American 
Institute which has been established to render pre- 
cisely this kind of service to the community, will not 
fail to get to the bottom of this extraordinary claim." 
—From the N. Y. Tribune (April 3, 1868). 

245. A paper was then read by Mr. Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, upon a new science, under the name of 
Univebsoloot, which had received his attention, with 
that of others, for the past five years. The gentle- 
man first spoke of the embarrassment he felt rep^ard- 
ing the proper method of presenting his subject, as a 
generalization would perhaps only expose him to the 
charge of entertaining speculative opinions ; while, 
on the othui hand, lie could not be expected to giro 
an exposition of the science in the space of one 
evening, as the claims of Universology were of un- 
paralleled extent and importance. He stated that 
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fchere was a work upon the subject in type, which 
would comprise some 900 pages, explanatozy of the 
science ; he should therefore simply rely for first im- 
pressions upou statements contributed to this book 
by those who have had opportunity to know of the 
nature of the science, in preference to his own affir- 
mation of its value. The immensitj of the field, the 
necessity for lucidity, and the novel character of the 
scope of investigation, together ^\itli many other 
things, made the problem of presentation one of ex- 
treme difficulty. The speaker then remarked that it 
is obvious, on reflection, that there must be a science 
of the universe as such, distinguished fi om the spe- 
cial sciences of the parts, or of the spheres, or do- 
mains of the universe ; and yet the very idea is one 
which is hardly entertained with any clearness of 
conception in the scientific world. 

246. "All Philosophy has, indeed, aimed, in a sense, 
at this result, but the methods of Speculative Philos- 
ophy are too vague to satisfy the demands of the 
Scientific World, and in the sense of a Science prop* 
edy so called the idea of anything Universal has been 
almost entirely wanting. The Scientific men are 
Specialists. Their labors are as if a colony of learppd 
ants were to have undertaken the investigatian of 
the Human Body. One section of the little Oom- 
mmiity devotes itself to the exhaustive examination 
of a finger nail, another to that of a lobe of the ear, 
another to that of the hair of the beard, and others 
to the investigation of all the various parts and or- 
gans and systems segregated and regarded sin^y ; but 
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they have been so busy in these special and minute 
examinations, that it has never occurred to any one 
of them to gaess even^ or^ in any event, to give due 
consideration to the fact, that all of these various 
subjects are the parts and constituents' 0/ a Man ; 
a.Qd that, therefore, the hrst thing to know, logically 
speaking, in order to know any tUng rightly, of these 
partictdar subjects, is the General Design and the 
Exact Outlay of the Man himself." (B. O. Introduc- 
tion.) — From the Mimug Journal 



TTNivERSOLoaT, Alwato. 

247. " Last evening, before the Polytechnic branch 
of the American Institute, Stephen Pearl Andrews oc- 
cupied the evening in making an extended prelimi- 
nary statement of what is claimed to be a new sci- 
ence, which he denominates Universology, and one 
of the results of which is to be a new Bcientidc 
universal language, to be called Alwato. Sufficient 
enthusiasm was excited to draw from tlic learned 
body, contrary, wo believe, to their usage, a vote of 
thanks in behalf of Mr. Andrews for the able papers 
read by him. This was not, we understand, to be 
considered as an approval of the extraordinary 
claims of that gentleman, but as a recognition of the 
a)jle manner in which he had stated the claims and 
made his introductory exposition. We have several 
years since called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Andrews was engaii^ed upon inquiries of this sort. 
With the appe^krauce of this book« now going through 
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the preHs, tlio ^^ublic will have the opportunity to 
judge of their value. 

248. " The term Universology is liable to objection 
among the learned, on the ground of its hjbriditj, 
but no more so tlian sociology, which has now be- 
come current. The objection has, we iinderstand, 
been, well considered by Mr. Andrews, and he prefers 
to incur it rather than to adopt a more classical but 
less populiirljintelligiblo namo. The name bestowed 
on the new language, wrought out from the language 
itself by its o\yn laws, is Alwato, pronounced Ahl- 
wcJi-to. The public will await with interest the 
further development of these important statements 
and claims. ' — Frotn tlie Evening Post, 



249. N£W Yore Polyteohnio.— Last evening the 
nsnal routine of proceedings at the weekly meetings of 
thisnsefnl institution were varied by the introduction 

of a snhjeot, whieli may prove to l)e something of 
real importance. Stephen Pearl Andrews made be- 
fore this body the first formal announcement of the 
discoyery of a new science. He read, from the in- 
troduction to a forthcoming work, an elaborate state- 
ment of the domain and nature of the science in 
question; and notwithstanding the novelty and 
strangeness of the claim he presents, it would hardly 
be possible that a deeper impression should have 
been made by the expositi(m of a single evening. It 
is true, the principles of the science itself were not 
reached ; but a very clear case was made out to the 
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extent that there is Toom in the natare of thiols for 

precisely such a science as it is claimed is now dis- 
covered, and that there ought to be, if there is not, 
precisely snch a discovery* The new science, so 
claimed to be. is denominated ' Uniyersology,' and is 
said to have the same relation to the universe, as a 
whole, as that which any special science now holds, 
or has held, to its own special domain. The lecturer 
goes so &]r as to propose the introdaction of a scien- 
tifically constructed universal language with a uni- 
versal alphabet." — From the Sun, 



250. ''A New Science. — lecture was delivered last 
evening before the members of the American Insti- 
tute, by Si^EPHEN Peael ANDiiEWvS, on " The Unity of 
the Sciences." The speaker claimed to have dis- 
covered an entirely new science, as exact and pro- 
found as logic or mathematics, and even more far- 
reachinp: and inclusive than cither of them, or than 
any other science. He endeavored to show that 
there is, in fact, only one science, of the principles 
of which all the special sciences are merely particular 
modifications or instances. Mr. Andbews affirms ihni 
heretofore there has not been a single univei-sal prin- 
ciple known in positive science, and that conse- 
quently science is yet in the chaotic or fragmentary 
stage of its development. The new science is to 
supply this defect, and to base all the known sci- 
ences, and, indeed, all possible sciences, upon an 
a priori knowledge of exact scientific laws of uni- 
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versal application, whether in the department of 
matter or that of mind* Upon this new science he 
bestows the name of ' Universology/ or the Sdlenco 
of th(^ I'uiverBe. As a brancli of it he also an- 
nounces the discoverj, and, to a great extent, the 
elaboration, of a new scientific universal language. 
Mr. Anbbbws* audience appeared to be deeply inter- 
ested in bis theories*" — From the K Z Times, 

I,. 

SUBSCRIPTION SHEET 

MB 

THE BASIC OUTLINE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 

ABBANOEMENT OF THE WOBK. 

I. The Text ; II. The Commentary ; HI. The An- 
no tation* The text is the basis of the other two. 
The Commentary consists of such additional original 
matter as has been prepared in direct connection 
with tlio text, for its gn^ater elucidation or on minor 
particulars. The Annotation includes extracts from 
other authors, and from Mr. Andrews' previous 
mannscripts, upon points related in some measure to 
the subject treated of in the Text or the Commen- 
tarj. IV. A Vocabulary or Glossary is prehxed, con- 
taining definitions of all philosophic and other un- 
usual terms. Y. A digested Index to the entire 
work, of nearly 100 pages. The whole will be com- 
prised in 9U0 pp. 8yo, containing eighty illustrative 
diagrams. 

The author says in conclusion : 
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"I have thus laborioasljr bronglit to a oondtuion that Fielimi- 
naiy Treatment of UDiveraal Doctrine upon wbich I liave thought 
it fitting to bestow the name of ' Bene Outline of nniTeT8o]og7/ 
* . . . Whetlier thin Tieatise shall meet tU once with the wel' 
oome leoeptiott and gxatefbl appreciation of many minda-^he an- 
ticipation of which has aerved to twighten mj aolitaiy path in the 
deep receaaea of abatract contemplation for thirty 7eai»--the event 
alone can determine. .... The Signa of the Timea may in- 
dicate^ and Bdence may confidently predict; bat the pieYiaion of 
Bcaenoe» in tbia behalf, ia not yet perfectly aeeored fjcom the poBai« 
bOity of enor. The FrindpfM of UniTenology are held to be in- 
&llible ; but no persotml infihllibllity ia claimed for ita ezponeni" 

All names receiyed in season will, unless ordered 
to i;he oonkaxj, be placed in the printed list, now 
being prepared, of the first patrons of the work. 

There will be a limited edition of the work pub- 
lished on Large Paper, 4to, bound in cloth, (to sub- 
scribers only), at $15 per copy ; to non-subseribers, 
if there should be any copies of it left OTer» the price 
will be raised to Twenty Dollars per copy. The re- 
gular edition, 8vo, bound in cloth, will be furnished 
at $7.50 per copy, payable ou delivery of the work. 

Subscribers will please send their names at their 
earliest conyenience to DION THOMAS, Publisher^ 
142 Nassau St., New York. 

Please signify which edition, and the number of 
copies you desire. 
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A. 

Abbrkyiations, p. X. 

Absolutb, The, (Subs.), The Annio, L 12G^ p. 9^ ; (Adj.), Form = Figure, 
t. 19Sj p. im ; Number, t. 216, p. HiL Speech, do. ; of. L 180^ p. US* 

Abstbaot, The, in coDuection with. Sounds, 1. 101, p. fifi ; L 118, p. 73. ; 
The, — Spencer, t. 139, p. 102 ; named, do. ; formally treated, t. 161-180, 
pp. 186-148 ; defined, L 163i p. 187; inclusion of, t. 164-170, pp. 13S- 
M3 ; L 169^ p. 141 ; consists of Pure Nothings, L 170, 171, pp. 148, 144; 
Alwani, Shaupio, t. 176, p. IM; divides into Abstract and Concrete 
(-oid), do. ; L 184, p. IM- 

Abstbaot-Coxcbetb — Spencer, L 139, p. 1112 ; uamings for, do., and IfoUj 
L 161, p. 12L 

Abstraotion(8), Pure Nothings, L 164, p. 133, and to end of chapter ; t. 

168, p. 141 ; Mysteries of, t. 169, do. ; or Pure KothingSy L 164, p. ISS ; 

yet Most Positive, do. ; t. 170, p. 142. 
Abstractisuds, limits of, t. 164, p. 188; Shaupio, t. 176, p. 146; fitness of 

the Thin Cousonanta to express, L 178, p. 141 ; see Abstract. 
Abstbaot Scienoss, only two— Spencer; — a third, t. 163, p. 141» 
AoADE^T, French, see Agassiz. 
AooKNT, and other marks, L 152-150, pp. 119-123. 
Acumen, see Ken. 

Agassiz, on Universology, Nbte^ L 12, p. *L. 

Aoobeoation, of Points, repeats do. of Units or Things, t. 167, p. 140. 

Alphabet(8), kinds of, t. 64, p. 41 ; Imperfect Phonetic, t, 66, p. 42 ; Perfect 
do., to be ; t. 66, do. ; the Sanscrit, NotCy t. 65, p. 42 ; a fountain of lingual 
development, t. 67, p. 43 ; t. 69, p. 44 ; a Univebsal, how to bo founded, 
t. 79, p. 49j Elements of, extend throughout Language, t. 80j p. 50^ t. 
81, do. The Skeleton Univebsal (Alphabet), t. 93, p. ; t» 95, p. 61 ; 
t. 96, p. fi2 ; in Table No. 1, t. 94, p. 60 ; number of Letters in, t. 95, p. 61 ; 
L 108, p. 68 ; English Adapted, do. ; Pitman's Phonographic, Table No. 2, 
L 106, p. 61 ; TLa TnlefwUionaly L 109, p. 68 ; names of Classes of Sounds 
of, Table No. 1, t. 94, p. fiO; Table No. 2, t. 107, p. fil ; 1. 118, p. 71 ; 
Universal, Ethnical, Romanized, L 156, p. 122. 
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•* Alphabetios," Science of, Alexander Melville Bell, t. 79, p. Ifl ; t. 87, p. 55^ 
Alski, 03 Artology, t 210, p. 113 ; derivation and distribution of, t. 211. 

o., Table No. 9, do., p. IIA^ 
Altab, see Fire-place. 

Alwato, (ahl-wa-to), Thb New Soixntifio Univebbal Langcage, t. 78,^ 
p. i8 ; how founded, t. 79, p. 4a ; composed of two kinds of words, 1. 
Those which are self-definiug, and 2. Those not so, t. 150, p. IM ; how 
will afifect Old Stylo Languages, do. ; will serve to effect the Gbakd £b- 
ooKoiLiATioN of all the Philosophies, L 169, p. 12& ; first use of, to sup- 
ply iechnicalUUSy L 187, p. 158 ; 192, p. IfiQ ; the element of precision 
in, illustrated, L 195, p. 1112 ; a Discovery^ not an invention, L 197, p. 
IM; Syntax (Conjugation of the Verb) of, t. soQ-Soa (Table No. pp. 
1 0 (1-1 11 9 ; Pronouns of, Table No. 8, t. 204. p. Ififl ; As the SotENTiFio 

OPENIMO or THB SlUIOEWAYS FOB THB PbAOTIOAL CoALESOENOB OJf ALL 

Existing Lakouaoes, L 150, p. \M ; t. 203, p. lill ; naturalization of 
words in, t. 203^ p. IM ; t. 235, p. ISSj t. 239, p. m ; t. 244, p. m; t. 
248, p. laa ; t. 249, p. ISi; see Elements, and Sounds. 

Alwatoni Wobd-buildiko, see Word-building. 

Ambigu^s, see Sounds. 

Amebxoa, description of, used for illustration, t. 41, p. 2&. 

Ahfebe, cited, t. 26^ p. 21. 

Analogubs, defined and illustrated, t 177, p. 147. 

Analogy, first Vague, Unscientific ; Unscientific use of, t. 9j, p. 4; Chem- 
ical illustration of, do. ; Underlying Principles of the True Scientific, t. 

• 11 p. 5^ ; t. 62j p. as ; between Elementary and Elaborate Domains, of 
Speech, etc., t. 88, p. 52 ; between the Elements of Arithmetic and of Geom- 
etry^ L 168, p. 14tt; L 169, p. 141 ; between Points and Principles ; Lines 
and Laws^ L 168, 169, p. 141 ; between the Out, keenness, or acumen of the 
Intellect and the Cut of the Lino, t. 170. p. 142; Universal, defined and 
illustrated, t. 17D ; Infinite Echo of, among Elements, t. 199, p. ; see 
Universal Analogy, and Correspondence. 

Analysis, of Speech, t. 64, p. 41 ; the mare rigorous " Phonetic," t, 69, p. 
44; equivalent to do. of Universe, t. 71. p. 45. 

" Analysis," see Spelling by Sound. 

Angulabity, named, Alwali, t. 19fi, 193, pp. 162-1 05. 

Animal Kingdom, the, a Minor Universe, t. 62, p. 3^ ; named, L 14.0, p. loa 

^"SKi, Magic, t. 158, p. 12I» 

AxTHROPOiDULB, man-shaped Little Figure, t. 54, p. 35. 
Ants, learned, illustrate Specialists, t. 246, p. IM* 
AoTJSBi, Table No. 5, L 131, p. 97. 

Appeabanceb, World of, Sciento-Negative, L. 164, p. ins. 
Appendix A, p. 1M ; B, p. ISl; C, p. 184j D, p. ISS. 
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AumiMino, and Algebra, the Abstract branch of Mathematics, t. ITOj p. 
143. 

Abski, Artoski, Tables, Nob. 9, 10^ ITj t. 211, 212i 213, p. IIL 

Abt, there is a Grand Domain of, in Universe, t. 44, p. iil ; corresponds 
to TWnim, t. 47i p. 82j defined; meaning of the term enlarged, t. 
49, 50j do.; Upper End of Colunm or Line, and Punctum VUa (in 
plant or man), Analogues of, t. 54^ p. 35 ; androgyne, t. 50^ p. 21 ; further 
defined, t. 59, p. afl ; see Nature-Science-aud-Art, and Fine Arts. 

Abtioulation, (LUtk^ointing)j 1. 121, p. fiU; L 122, p. ai ; t. 124, p. 02. 

Airriaatus, defined (see Vocabulary), t. 45^ p. 31 ; there is one, of every 
Sphere of Being, t. 62, p. 891. 

Abtistio Moditioatiok, cited, t. 59, p. aa> 

Abtoloot, defined, t. 59, p. 31 ; of Language, t. 74^ p. ; t. 77. p. 48 ; t. 
131, p. 01 (Table No. 6); Ubki, t. 157, p. 12fi; named and tabulated, 
Tables, Nos. 9, 10, 11, t. 211-218, p. UA ; cf. Naturology, and Scientology. 

Abto-fhilosopht, Table 5, L 181, p. ^ 

AflKi, t. 207, p. 172» 

AspiBATSs, Sanscrit, L 156, p. 123* 

Au, diphthong, representative of all the vowels, t. 92, p. 5& ; a stem for 
consonants in Bundle-Root-Words, L 127. p. 94. 

Au,io, The Infinite, L 127, p. U ; Subdivisions of into Scale, Table No. 
4, t. 180, p. 96j re-statements of, L 181, 182, do. ; L 157, p. 126 ; distri- 
buted, L 181. p. 149 ; L 182, p. 155 ; L 184, p. 15fi ; Adjective do. in -so, 
L 185, do. ; substantive do. in -to, do., p. 157. 

Audio, t. 127, p. 94; L 160, p. 129 ; t. 181, p. IM ; t. 188, p. 155. 

Aunsn, Transcendental Philosophy, L 126, p. 94 ; t. 157, pp. 125, 127-128, 
etpasnm ; see Jnski. 

AuflKi, Philosophy, t. 126, p. 94; Table No. 6, t. 132, p. &&j t. 157, pp. 
125, 12G; as Naturology, t. 210, p. 178. ; et passim. 

Axial Likxb, L 191. p. 159; t. 194, p. Ifi2; see Bi-trinacria, or Ekwal-ft- 
krinsta. 

B. 

Baoon, cited, t 26, p. 2L 

BAI.8A0, cited, Table No. 9, t. 211, p. 124. 

Bahbabtbmb, defined, t. 25, p. 21. 

" Basic Outlino of Universology," the larger work to which this is an In- 
troduction, alluded to, Preface, pp. iii, iv, v ; «t passim. 
Basis, see Foundation ; of Inverted Procedure o^m, t. 54, p. 
" BxooHiKo," Tlie, equal to Art, t. 59, p. 38. 
Pell, Alexander Melville, cited, t. 79, p. 43^ 

Bi-LATKBAL EooT-woBDs, 1. 146, 147, p. IM ; scc Working Elements. 
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Bi-TsmAQBiA, defined, t. 188, p. IM ; named Alwali, L 193, p. 160. 

" Blanm," " Spaces," L. 123^ p. 92^ see Silences. 

Blood, Benjamin, cited, L 227, p. 288. 

Body, eee Human Body. 

BocHMB, Jacob, cited, t. 158, p. 128* 

BuoHAKAN, Dr. Joseph R., cited, L 190, p. 152* 

Bundle-Root- Words, meanings and list of, 1. 157, pp. 124-185 ; see, also, 
L 181, pp. U9-157 ; see Root- words. 

c. 

Casd, a, on XTniversoIo^, signed by Parke Godwin, and others, Preface, 
p. V. 

Cardinal, CardinaUdy Cardinism^ t. 6j p. 2* 
Cardinart, meaning of, 1. 153, p. 122 ; t. 160, p. 12iL 
Cardination, see Hinging. 
Cardo, Latin for a "kinge^ t. 6^ p. 2< 

Carbkr, every, has a Beginning, Middle, and End, t. 54, p. M. 
Careers, Liqnidoid and Protcusive, t. 143, p. IQS- 

Cateoories, of tlie Undoratandinjr, and of Being, distributed, t. Tlj p. 45. 

^AuaKi, Zop-io— Spenoer, k 189, p. 102, and Note, 

Cavities, see Interstices. 

Center, = t, etc., L 160, p. 130. 

Centrum, of Speech, The Alpliabet such, t. 87, p. 

Cerebrals, Sanscritic, t. 156, p. 123. 

Chaos, Primitive, Analogue of Inarticulate Sounds, t. 125, p. 2^ 

Chemical Elements, illustrations by, t. 9i p. 4; t. 12, p. 3 ; upward and 
downward tending, t. 13^ p. lil ; and Edifice, and Lightning, L 14^ p. 11 ; 
L 15, 16^ pp. llj 12; 1. 17, p. U : t. 217, p. 123L 

Chehioal Teuple, 1. 182 p. 10 ; see Dome, Temple. 

Chemistry, (Mosaski), Special, ^auski, t. 189, p. 102; and Cosmical Mor- 
phology, L 190, p. 152 ; Synstaais in, etc., t. 217, p. 177. 

" CnRONiOLB, Washinoton," Extract from. Preface, p. vi. 

Classes, of Sounds, new names of, Solids, etc., t. 118, p. TL 

Classifioation, in the Natural Sciences inexact, L 12, p. 10 ; of the Sci- 
ences variously attempted, t. 26, p. 21 ; really a Universology, t. 27, p. 
22 ; but not complete, do. ; Scientific Universal, t. 62, p. 89 ; of Lan- 
guage and the Universe, L 121, p. 90, and to end of chapter ; the Exact. 
174, p. 145; a true, possible, L 177, p. 142 ; see Sounds. 

Class-Namikos, of Sounds, see Classes. 

Clucks, Zulu, 1. 156, p. 122. 

Coalsscents, see Sounds, (Ambigu's.) 

Coexistences, L 185, p. 157. 
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CoLOK, Alwaso uses of, L 155^ p. 122. 

Colors, gamut of; 8j 7, 12.; referred to, t. 26, p. 2L 

CoMaiAf Alwiiso uses of, t. 155, p. 122* 

CoifPAROLOGY, defined, t. 69i p. 44. ; Table No. 5, L 132, p. QiL 

Composition, of the Vocal Elements into Words ; see Word-building ; of 
Words themselves, L 155, p. 122. 

CoMTB, Auguste, t. 26, p. 21 ; Eehosophic Generalogist, L 188, p. 101 ; t. 
159, p. 128; 1. 185, p. 15L 

CoKORBTB, The, in Connection with Sounds, L 101-108, p. fiS ; L 118, p. 
28 ; Thb, — Spencer, t. 139, p. 102; named, do. ; formally treated, t. 161- 
180, pp. 136-148 ; defined, t. 163, p. ISI ; inclusion of, t. 164, p. 138, 
only imperfectly scientific, (t. 12, p. 10}, L 171, p. 143 ; The, Zhaubio, L 176, 
p. 146; divides into Abstract and Concret(-oid),t. 176, do. ; L 184, p.lSfi. 

CoKOBKTisiius, limits of, L 164, p. 13S ; zhaubio, L 176, p. Mli ; the, fltucas 
of the heavy Consonants to represent, t. 178, p. 1^ ; see Concrete. 

CoNDinoNBD, The, see The Unconditioned. 

Confection, in Cookery, L 149, p. 108. 

CoN/uoATiON, of the Alwaso verb. Table No. 7, t. 208, p. Ifi8 ; t. 204, p. liifl. 

Consonants, represented by ng, k, v, 1, t. 127, p. 94; the Hoterogenizing 
Element of Language, t. 142, p. IM ; as Scientology, t. 210, p. 178. 

Consonant-Sounds, see Consonants and Elements. 

CoNSTRrcTiONS, hnmau, how to be guided, L 191, p. 1 1>0. 

Cook, Confection of Proximate Elements by, t. 149, p. 103. 

CopuuiTioN, between Ground and Heaven, t. 55, p. SB ; denoted by lu, t. 
109, p. TOj et poJtsim. 

Corresponi)knce(8), between the Constitution of Language and that of 
the Mjiterial Universe, L 121, p. 90, and to the end of the chapter ; be- 
tween Mathematical and Lingual Elements, t. 160, pp. 129, IM; doc- 
trine of, embraces Logic, t. 168, p. 141 ; doctrine of, defined and illus- 
trated, L 177, p. 147 ; see Analogy, and Universal Analogy. 

CosiciOAL MoRPHOLOoT — Bi-trinacria, etc., L 188-195, pp. 158-162. 

Cosmos (or Kosmos), distributed into Grand Sciences, L 189, p. li}2; into 
Grand Spheres, L 145, p. IQ^a 

Crisis-event, The, of Human Development, L 199. p. IM. 

Cubic Dimensions, of the New Jerusalem, t. 197, p. IM. 

CcBio Lines, of Dimension, see Bi-trinacria. 

Cut, = k, etc., L 160, p. ISfi. 

D. 

D^Alsmbert, cited, t. 26, p. 21. 

Deductive Method, improperly so called, t. 9, p. 4; see Method. 
DxFZNiTioNa, see Logic. 
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DsFAnTMSim, of Language (Alwato), two, self-defining, and not so, L 150, 
p. IM; The Elementary and The Elaborate compared, t. 88; p. ^ ; seo 
Domains. 

DiAOBinoAL Majiks, nasalization, t. 97^ p. ^ ; accent, nasalization, long 

and short marks, etc., L 152-156, pp. 119-123. 
DiAOBAXKATio Kepbesemtatiok, of word-mcanings, t. 198, p. 155. 
DiAXECTS, of Alwato ; t. 77, p. 4Si 
DioEOT, and Inverse Order, of Sounds, L 157, p. 12^ 
DiBEOT AND Immediate Coksequbnoe, Kau,io, L 185^ p. ISL 
DiBEonoN, see Drift. 

DisoovEBT, distinguished from Invention, L 197, p. l&L 

DisTRtBDTioN, sec Classification. 

DoHSBTT, Hugh, Epicosraology, t. 145, p. liifi. 

Dome, of Earth and Heaven, L 18, p. IQ ; L U, 15, p. 11 ; t. 16i p. 12 ; t. 

iTi p. ISj L 180i p. 148j L 190, p. 15fl. 
DoiCAJNs, of Being or Existence, what is meant by, t. 28^ p. ; larger or 

smaller, t. 2^ do. ; are of all sorts, t. 26, p. 20 ; named by -io, L 126, p. 

fiS ; distribution of, in -io, 1. 181-183, pp. U9-157 ; Elements in different, 

identified, — Number, Form, Language, — t. 216, 217, pp. 176. HI* 
DooB-WAY, Analogue of Punctum VUoi^ t. 54, p. Sfi^ 
Deijt, or Direction, the First, t. 58j p. 24 ; First, Second, and Third, t. 54j 

p. 85. 

DuisM, introduced, and naming of, t. 2j p. 1 ; various (ordinary) namings 
of, t. 5, p. 2 ; bi/urcaUSy do. ; alliance of, with Plurality, do. ; referred 
to, t. 8, p. 4 ; t. 46, p. 81 ; echoes to Science, t. 47, do. ; the Second Uni- 
vertal Principle^ related to the Number TVro, t. 214, p. 125; various (Al- 
waso) namings of, do. 

DmsMUS, how same as Hcterogenismus, t. 214, p. 175- 

" Dtnamio Comte (motic), L 185, p. 152. 

E. 

Eab, abused by the Eye, 1. 106, p. fiL 
EoHO, see Correspondence. 

&>ax, vanishing, of Cutting Instrument, t. 170, p. 14^^- 

Edifiob, to illustrate Universal Distribution, t. 54, p. 85 ; see Dome. 

Education, to be reconstituted by Univerpology, Preface, p. vii. ; Unity of 

System in, do. ; t. 218, p. 178. 
Ekwal-akbinsta, L 195, p. li[2. 

Elabobismva, the, defined, t. 82, p. 52 ; t. 88-87, pp. 58=;S5 ; t. 87, p. 55 ; 

L 180, 131, pp. 9G-D7 (Tables Nos. 4 and 5}; L 188, 184, pp. 155, 15fi ; t. 

207, p. 122 ; of Speech, t. 214, p. 125* 
Elaboboloot, defined, t. 82, p. 52 ; Table No. 5, L 131. p. fl2. 
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EucCTBO-NxoATiTS, L 14j p. 11 ; seo Dorae, 
Elkotro-Positiv*, L 14j p. 11 ; see Dome. 
Olkmsntabt SouNDt, see Elements, and Soande. 

Elehxn'Tismus, the, defined, t. 82i p. ii2 ; t. 83-87. pp. fi.VA.'S ; t. 87, p. fiS ; 
1. 130^ 131j pp. 96, ai (Tables Nos. 4. and 5} ; t. 183, 184, pp. 155, IM ; t. 
207, p. 172; of Speech, t. 214, p. 175; the Ambigu's are at centre of, 
do. ; of various Domains, t. 216, p. 176. 

Elbhkntoloot, defined, t. 82, p. 52 ; Table No. 5, L 131, p. 21. 

Elxhbnts, 24 Chemical, Bnppused, t. 9, p. 4 ; L 12, p. ; true number of, 
uncertain do, ; Phonetic, t. 64, p. 41 ; equal to do. of Universe, t. 71, p. 45; 
of Sound charged with Meaning, t. 72, 78, pp. 45, 4fi ; t. 80, p. 5Q ; gov- 
ern Elaborations, t. 83, p. 53; Sounds distinguished from SignSj t. 88, 
89, p. 5fi ; contradictory usage of signs of, in different languages, t. 90, p. 
51 ; Vowel, and Consonant, defined, t. 91, p. 52 ; Vowel, few, t. 92, p. 58; 
how pronounced, do. ; t. 94, p. 59 ; Exceptional Sounds, t. 95, 96, p. 61 ; 
t. 97ip. 63; t. 99, 100, p. 64; UUimaie, and Working, t. 146, p. IM; 
Mathematical and Lingual, Analogy of, t. 160, p. Llii ; Primary, of 
Form abstract, 1. 166, p. IM ; of difierent Domains, identical, L 198, 199, 
p. 155 ; t. 216, p. ITfi ; seo Alphabet, and Sounds. 

Ellis, Alexander J., cited, t. 79, p. 49. 

Elsberq, numinga of Classes of Sounds, 1 116, p. 72; t. 179. p. 14Sa 

Endo-lbxio Punctuation, L 155, p. 123. 

Endo-Natubolooy, Naski, t. 207, p. 172. 

Enokauvlio, defined, L 127, p. 94^ distributed, L 184, p. 1 56 . 

Enoeauvlski, as Scientology, t. 210, p. 112. 

EnsKi, Transcendental Dialectics — Hegel, L 158, p. 127, et pasnm, 

ENvmoNMiNT, Aumio — Comto, Spencer, L 185, p. 157. 

EpicosMOLOoT, Hugh Doherty, L 145, p. IfiiL 

Equalakbinsta, see Ekwal-akrinsta. 

Etheb, type of Homogeniam, L 13G, 137, p. 100. 

Ethsrealooy, Table No. 3, L 180, p. 06. 

Ethics, aud Morphology, L 190, p. 152; Elements of, t. 217, p. 177. 
Etymology, Comparative, t. 70, p. 44. 
EvBx, and Odd, L 160, p. 12^ 

Evolution, is Art, (in Nature), t. 50, p. 33; ha» Three Stages, t. 54, p. 84j 

threefold, t. 55, p. 36. 
Exactitude, see Precision. 
Exo-Natubolooy, Maski, t. 208, p. 172. 

F. 

Fasoioulatbd, see Bundle-Root- Words. 
Feminism, of Nature, t. 5lL p. 34. 
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Kerrima, see Form. 
Feticuisk, t. 2\7y p. 178. 

FicuTK, alluded to, t. 7^ p. S ; a Transcendentnl Ontologiwt, L 158, p. liKt- 
FioiBB, is Absolute, Position Relative Form, t, 193, p. ifil. 
FiouBK-AND-PosTUBE, a Special, named, t. 193, p. IfifL 
Fixe Arts, ^ee Ilwaunski. 

Finite, The, L liiTj p. ii4 ; a Species of The Unlimited, t. 128^ p. 25. 
FiRE-PLAOE, Oie Punctum ViUje of the Edifice, t. 54, p. SlL 
Foocs, see Fire-place. 

Fork, the, used for illustration, t. 5i 6j p. 2> 

FoRif, defined, (Forma, Ferrima), t. 62, p. ; t. 64jp. aS; the Iletero- 
genizing Element consonantal, t. 142. p. 104; what it consists of, t. 166^ 
p. laii ; t. 217i p. 111. 

FouMA, (Ferrima), see Form. 

Foundations, Electro-Positive, Earthy, 1. 15, p. 12^ Analogue of Nature, 
t. 53^ p. M; Spiritual, are abov€^ t. 54^ p. 2ii ; Analogue of Koot, do. ; t. 
55j p. M ; of Languages, t. 87, p. h£u 

Fourier, Transcendental Practical-Philosopher, t. 158. p. 125^ 

Fractional, and Integral, L ICQ^ p. 129. 

French Aoademt, see Agassiz. 

a 

Oenxralismus, referred to, L 137, p. IQQ ; mlau,io, within the Limitary, t. 
138. p. 1111 ; L 143, p. IM; L 184, p. ISfi. 

OSNSRALOOY, L 138, p. 101. 

Generative Principle, soienoe, Masoaline, t, 56, p. 
Geosphere, L 145, p. 105. 

German, and Italian Languages characterized, t. 85^ p. M; t. 86, p. 55. 
Germinal Point, Analogue of Art, t. 64. p. fifi. 
" Glides," 1. 156, p. m. 
GoD-FRiKciPLB, SCO Logo«. 

God's Will, the Supremo Law, scientifically ducovered in Universology, 

Preface, p. vii. 
Government, The Universal, see Universal Government. 
'* Grace," meaning of, t. 217, p. 178- 

Grammab, distl-ibuted, t. 64, p. 41 ; of Aiwato ; see Conjugation. 
Grand Reconciliation, The, through Aiwato, ot Philoaopnies, L 159, p. 
123. 

Ground, common, between Subject and Object — Schelling, L 158, p. 121. 
Gutturalizations, Semitic, t. 156, p. 123. 

H. 

IIamiltos, Sir Wm., on The Unconditioned, 1. 128, p. 05. 
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Habhonioloot, Table No. 4^ L 180, p, 97. 

lisAD, of Column^ the Basis of luvertod Prooedure, t. 64, p. hh. 

Hkoei., alluded to, t. 7^ p. 8^ Transcendental Dialoctician, t. 168, p,12dL 

Helmholtz, cited, t. 228, p. IM. 

IIsiutETio, t. 158, p. 121. 

IlETEBooxinsMUS, ond IIomogonismuB, t. 133, p. OS^ and to end of cliap- 

ter ; how same aa DuismuSj t. 214^ p. VUL 
lIl»GlNO, L 122^ p. 10. 

Hmomos, L 160, p. 180, see Elements, and Bundle-Root- Words. 
HoMOOENEiTT, represented by Vowel-Sounds, t. Ill, p. Ifi. 
HouooENiSHi, of Cosmos, Spheres, t. 145, p. li^^ 

UoscooEinsMUs, and Heterogenismus, t± 183, p. OS^ and to end of chapter ; 
when Universal = The Infinite, t. 188, p. 101 ; how same as Unismus^ 
t. 214j p. 125. 

Hum A2T Body, analogy of, with EdUSce, t. 142 p. 11 ; ^^^i ^ ^nar l^ii- 

verMj t 62i p. 82 ; a Modelic Sphere, t. 68, p. 40. 
Human Mnn), the, a Minor Universe, t, 62, p, Sfl. 
IIwAunio, The Spirit- World, Theandrismus, L 129, p. fiS. 
HwAiTDBKi, The Science of the Fine Arts, t. 210, p. 123. 
Hybbiditt, lingual, t 25, p. 20 ; justified, t. 220^ p. IM ; t. 248, p. 198. 
IItphsn, Alwaso uses of, 1. 165, p. 122. 

I. 

-Ia, termination, t. 205, p. 171. 

Iau, L 157i p. 

Iau,io, L 183, p. 155. 

loTus, on stopped vowels, L. 154, p. 

Ideas, all poMtbU^ may be classified, 1. 177, p. 147. 

iDENTrrr or Law, t. 60j p. 89 ; Inherency of do., t. 62, do. 

Ideology, Table No. 4, t. ISO, p. aa. 

Ibski, Table No. 6, L 181, p. 97. 

Inarticulate Sounds, correspondence of, L 125, p. 98. 

iNCLrNATioN, in Morals, t. 217, p. 178. 

Inconceivability of the Opposite, 1. 174, p. 

Indkx, pp. 208=224. 

Individuality, Diveeoent and Conveboent, t. 217, p. 1T7. 
Inexpognability of Pboie Elements, t. 84, 85, p. 54. 
Ikfebnolooy, Table No. 4, 1. 180, p. 97. 

Infinite, The, see Reality ; Species of The Unlimited, L 128, p. 95; t. 120, 

p. 93^ L 127j p. 94; = lIoraogeni8m,"L 138, p. 101. 
Infinities, Special, t. 138, p. loi. 
Inhebency, Aunio, t. 185, p. 1 "^7 
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iNHBREirr Meanings of Soands, see Sounds. 

Inb£bbnt NKGKflsiTT, t. 60^ p. 33 ; t. 180, p. 14S. 

Initials, use of, t 222, p. Tfti. 

IxouoANisnius, t. 137, p. lill ; t. 185, p. 15L 

InsKi, Trausceadontal Ontology — Fichte, L 158, p. 127, (etc.) 

iNmNOTUAL Lang u A OB, see Old Style Languages. 

Iktkorax, and Fractional, t. 160, p. ISO- 

Intkobalish, Final and All-.-iided Philosophy, t. 218, p. 113 ; t. 231, p. 1B5. 

Intelliosnob, Pare Trartsc^ndental — Fichte, t. 158, p. 1^7. 

Intebspaoes, of Silence ; see Silences — Negation, t. 143, p. 104. 

IntebstiokSj = Negatioq, t. 143. p. liii, 

Invbbse and Direct Order, of Sounds, L 157, p. 121. 

-lo, as termination, distributed, L 181i '^32, pp. ; t. 205, p. 171. 

-Isinra, as termination, defined, Vocabulary ; t. 45, p. aL 

Italian, and German Langnagea characterized, t. 85^ p. 54 ; t. p. 551 

Italics, etc., free use of, t. 221, p. 13SL 

J. 

Judgment, see J\ion-inclinitm. 

Kant, General Transcendental ist, L 158, p. liiS ; cited, t. 185, p. 156. 

Kauv,io, the Specialismus, L 189, p. Iii2^ 

Ken, or keenness of mind, t. 170, p. 14^^- 

Kingdoms, the Three, of Nature, t. US^ p. 80 ; t. 140, p. mL 

Klin-ein, and itrin-ein, Greek, t. 194, p. 1(U. 

Krin-bim kria.<tu, see yt/in-ein ; t. 194, p. ifil- 

L, (and R), Inherent Meunings of, illustrated in English, 1. 119, pp. 82=SL 

Lanouaob, a Minor Uhiversej t. 63^ p. &S ; the Mod^lic one, do., Mcdia< 
torial, do. ; two Naturismal Methods with, t. 64j 65, 68, pp. 40-48 ; 
Scientismal Method repeats the Logic of Naturism, t. p. M; mcas- 
ures the distribution of the Universe, t. 71, p. 4a; A New Soientifio 
Unitbrsal, t. 74, p. 4fi; entire, distributed by the Alphabet, t. 80, p. 50 ; 
distributes the Universe, t. 81, do. ; t. 150, p. 102 ; only accidentally 
the leading subject, t. 215, p. 175; t. 216» p. Ill ; Angelic, t. 224. p. ia2. 

Languages, some characterized by Vowels, some by Ck)nsonants, t. 85, p. 54. 

Labdner, Dr. Dionisius, on Steam Navigation of the Ocean, L 120, p. 88. 

Law, of Analogy, not understood, t. 9, p. ^ ; Inherent and NeoeMary^ t. 
62, p. aa ; the Analogue of a Line, t. 168, p. 141; Essential, Indwelling, 
of all Being, 199. p. liia ; Domain of, t. 206, p. 171- 

-Lbhrb, (Ger.) equal to lore or -logy, t. 25. p. 20. 
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LsFSirs, cited, t. 79, p. i9 ; L 156, p. 123, 
Life, an Analogue of Art, t. 54^ p. 25. 

LiGHTBNiNo, the, and the Chcniicul Elements, 1. 14, p. 11 ; Bce Dome. 
LnciTABT, The, Consonantal, L 188, p. IQl. 

LnnTATiON—Kant, k 112, p. 15 ; L. 121, p. 2fl ; L 122, 123, p. SI ; L 124, p. 
22. 

Limitations, see Positings. 
LtinrxD, The, see Sounds. 
Limiting, The, see Sounds. 
lilMITOSEI, t. 210, p. 178, 

LixB, an Analogue of a Career, t. 54, p. 84^ — k, etc., t. 100, p. 180; de- 
fined, L 165, p. 138 ; see Abstructioas. 

Linouo-Aktolooy, see Artology. 

Linouo-Naturoloot, see Naturology. 

LiNouo-SoiKNTOLOQr, 866 Scicntology. 

Lip-Sounds, p and /, L 101, p. C5j b and t>, t. 102, do. 

LiquiDrnss, t. 187, p. IQQ ; L 188i p. 1^ ; t. 148, p. IQIu 

Liquids, Table No. 1, t, 94, p. tm; k 113, p. 71; L 133, p. Mi ; distrib- 
uted, L 143, 144, p. 105. 

LiTERATURB, of Existing Languages, how affected by Alwuto, L 150. p. 

109. 

Looio, a branch of language, t. 64, p. 41 ; Science of Laws and Principles, 

embraced in Analogy, t. 168, p. 141 ; t. 170, p. 142. 
LooiOAL Alpraset, referred to, t. 81, p. 50. 

Logos, the. Title-page, L 19, p. 17_j as word-ending, t. 20, p. 13^ t. 199, 

p. 165 ; the God-Principle, t. 215, 216, p. Ufi. 
-Logy, as termination, L 19, p. H; t. 20, p. Ifl ; t. 22, p. 12 ; t. 25, p. 2fl ; 

for Spencer's Abstract, etc., L 161, p. 136; for names of Now Sciences, 

see Au,io, Au«>io, Tables, Word-building. 
Long Run, 1. 185^ p. 157. 
Lrauio, distributed, t. 185, p. ifi^, 

M. 

Magi, 1. 168, p. 121. 

Marginal Impbbfbction, alluded to, t 12, p. 2. 
Marked Letters, Accent, etc, L 152-156, pp. i ifl-123. 
Masoulism, of Science, t. 56, p. M. 
Matbrialogy, Table No. 4, L 180, p. aiL 
Materials, see Iloniogonismus. 

Mathematical Klembnts, and Lingual, Analogy of, 1. 160, p. 1 AO. 
Mathbmatios, Scientifically Potitive, t. 170, p. liJl; quarrel of, with Na- 
tural Science, L 174. p. 145; peculiarly true, do. 
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MoCosH, on Looio, N(4e, L 177, p. liL 

" I^rsAiriNa,'' of Facts — ^Richard Owen, t. 17, p. lA, 

MxANiNos, of Soiind, Inherent, see Elements, and Sounds. 

MsoHANios, Pftuaki, L 139, p. ; pwihj puUj etc., t. 217, p. 177. 

MbRB PRBPONDEBA.MOB, t 84^ p. 5^ ; t. 85, p. S5« 

MxTALS, heavy f L. ISj p. IQ ; see Dome. 

Metaphysics, of Science, L 175, p. IMx 

Mbtaphysioa-Thbolooicai., see Theologica-Metaphysicul. 

Method, Universological, Condensed Statement of, p. xvi. ; T7i6 Antioipa 

TORT, t. 9i p. 4 ; Inductive, Deductive, L lOj 11, pp. 5j Q ; Univeraolog- 

ical, restated, t. 219, p. 179. 
MsTHODS, in study of Language, t. 64, p. AO. 
M1U.10N8, of words, will be spontaneously formed, L 150, p. 108. 
Mind, see Human Mind. 
Miniature Universe, see Minor Universe. 

MmoR Univbbsb, every Sphere is one, t. 62^ p. ; Language especially, 

t. 63i p. t. 71i p. iiS ; t. TS^ p. Ifi ; t. 215, p. 115. 
Missionary Sooixtt, English Church, t. 79, p. AS. 

MlaDjIO, The Generalismns, L 138, p. lill; L 185. p. 1S6 ; distributed, t. 

185, p. 15L 
Models, see Patterns. 

MONOBPHEROLOOY, defined, t. 68, 69, p. M ; Table No. 6, t. 132, p. ^ 
MONOTHSISIC, t. 217, p. 178. 
M0RAL8, see Ethics. 

MoapHOLooY, the Science of Form, t. 23, p. Ifl ; Cosmical Bi-trinacrla, etc., 

188-195, pp. 158-162. 
M0THBR-PBIN01PI.B, Nature, t. 56, p. M. 
MoTOiD, etc.. see Alphabet. 
MoTOLOOY, Table No. 4, L 180, p. 21. 
MovEUBNT, Analogous with Art, t. 50, 51, p. 23. 
Mueller, Max, cited, Note, t. 113, p. TL 

Music, a branch of language, t. 64, p. 41 ; t. 228, p. ISl ; t. 225, p. 1B3 ; 

will be reconstructed by Alwato, t. 227, p. IM. 
Mystios, t. 158, p. 12L 

N. 

NASALtCATiON, needed in English, t. 93, p. 59^ what, how represented, t. 
97, p. 62 ; sign of Incomprehensibility, t. 126. p. 94 ; twang in the nose, 
1. 151, p. Ua ; 'fully defined, L 153, p. 120. ; sign of, L 156, p. m ; t. 158, 
pp. 127, 128 ; t. 183, p. 155j t. 205, p. ITOj t. 210, p. US. 

NA8A1.S, see Liquids. 
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Nasoxnt State, L 183, p. 1 55 . 

Nation, Great riaactary, of the Futnro, t. 74, p. 

Natubalizatiox, of Foreign words, in Alwato, t, 203, p. 167. 

Natural SoixiroES, inexaot terms legitimate in, L 12j p. 1£! ; not the Ili^li 

Scientific Domain, t. ITSj p. 145; facta of the, still true; how; t. 174. 

175, do. 

Natdsabki, Tables, Nos. 9^ 10, llj t. 211, 218, p. 12^ 

Natubb, a Domain of the Universe, t 44, p. 21 ; corresponds to Unism, t. 

47, do. ; defined, t. 49, p. 32 ; is Feminine, t. 56j p. Sfi ; irregular, non- 

Bcientoid, L 171. 172. pp. 148, IM; in what sense truo, k 174, 175, p. 

145 ; subordinate to Science, t. 206, p. 172 ; t. 209, p. ITS ; see Naturo- 

Science-and-Art. 

NATUBS-SoiENOK-and-ABT, defined and shown as a Primitive Distribution 

of the Universe, t. 47, p. 21 ; defined, t. 49j p. S2; t51,52jp. 23; 

compared to the parts of an Edifice, t. 53, p. 34; to a Line, t. 54, do. ; 

farther defined ; not mere FactSy t. 55, p. fifi ; Nature, Science, and Art, 

Indeterminate, t. 183, p. 155- 
Natujubhus, defined, t. 45, p. 31 ; there is one of every Sphere, t. 62, p. SIL 
Natdboloot, defined, t. STj p. 31 ; its scope, t. 60, p. Sfi; t. 61, p. 33 ; of 

Speech, t. 68, p. 44; t. 74, 75, p. 41 ; L 130, p. 2fi (Table) ; Aein, L 157j 

p. 125 ; named and tabulated. Tables, Nos. 9, 10, U, t. 211-213, p. 1I4» 
Naturoloot, Soixntoloot, and Abtoloqt, various namings of, t. 205- 

211, pp. 1 7(V17 4 (Tables Nos. 9, 10. 11.) 
NATUBO-MxTAPHYflios, Table No. 5, 1. 181, p. 9L. 

Negation— Kant, t. Ill, p. 78j t. 121^ p. 90^ L 122, 128, pp. 91, 92 ; t. 

123. 124. p. 92; Vocal, L 143, p. 104. 
Neoatitb, see Positive. 

New Jebcsalxic, the, dimensions of, L 197, p. 164. 
NoMOLOOT, Tables, Nos. 4, 5, L 130, 131j pp. 06, 
Now-lKOLiifisM, defined, L 194, p. Ifil. 
Non-Mktaxs, Ught^ L 13, p. Ifl ; see Dome. 
Non-Pluralizablb SuBSTAimvES, L 144, p. 105. 
" Notoino," see Silences, Negation, Zero. 

NorniKos, Pur«, all AbstractionB are so, 1. 164, p. 138, and to cud of 

chflpter. 
Notice to Hxadxb, p. x. 

Number, Elements of, L 160, p. 12fi ; L 167, p. IM ; t. 216, p. ITfi. 

o. 

OBJEOTTONa, to the possibility of Universology, answered, t.29-40, pp. 22=i28. 
Ob/eotive, The, Mau,io, L 185, p. 156. 

OBjEOT-TEACHmo, for Univoreology and Alwato, L 198, p. IfliL 
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Odd, and Even^ 1. 160, p. 

Old Sttlk Lamouaoss, L 150, p. 109. 

-Oloot, see -lof^y. 

Okb, Two, and Thbsb, furnish the namiugs of Unism, Duish, and Tbi- 

Hiflif , t. 2^ p. 1 ; t. 46, p. ZL. 
Oktolooical Alphabet, referred to, t. fil, p. 51> 
Oktoloot, Tables, Nos. 4, 6, L ISOj 131j pp. 96, 22. 
Obdeb, the First or Primitive, and the " Inverted," t. 58, p. 24; Reverse, 

of Discovery, Table No. 9, t. 211, p. 124 ; a priori and a poakriari^ Table 

No. 9, do. 

OsDBBS, of Vowels and Consonants, t. 98, p. 62 ; Direct and Inverse of 

do., L. 157. p. 124; see Methods. 
Oboanisxitb, The Grand, subdivides into three Kingdoms, L 137. p. IQl ; 

L 140, p. lOSj 1. 185, p. 152* 
Oftiob, Incidence and Beflection, t. 217, p. 177. 
Ouz, t 207i p. 172. 
OTBRLAPpmo, alluded to, t. 12, p. 9^ 

Owiui, Kichard, cited, t. 17^ p. Table No. 4, L 180, p. iiiL 

p. 

Faibb, of Sounds, see Elements, and Sounds. 
Palatal Sounds, L 166. p. 122* 

PANTARoniBM, the Organic Unity and Unitary Polity of the Humanity of 
the Future, t. 218, p. US ; t. 229, 282, p. 185; see Universal Government. 
Parallelism, L 196^ 197^ pp. 162-164. 

PABTiorLAKizATiON, IndioiduaOon^ etc ; Hwau,io, L 184, p. 156. 
Pabtlkos, and Unitings, L 160,, p. 1^ ; see Elements and Bundle- Hoot- 
Words. 

Pathoonoicio Lnras— Buchanan, L 190. p. 1^ 
Pattebks, Working, for our Constructions, L 191, p. Ifio. 
Pebas, To, see Sounds. 

Philobofht, Ordinary, named, L 126. p. M; Cardinary, Transcendental, 
or Rational, do. ; Practical, Table No. 4j L 180, p. 92 ; Table No. 5, t. 
180, p.92 ; named. Table No. 6, t.182, p. fifi; L167,pp. 125j 126 ; Grand 
departments of, Fichte, etc, L 158. p. 127. 

Phoitbtio Alphabet, see Alphabet. 

Phonoobapht, Unvocalized, to illustrate Uudiacritidsed types, t. 154, p. 
122 ; see Pitman. 

Phonos, the Something-Element of Speech, L 124. p. 92, see Reality. 
Phbenoloot, an Ethnical and National, a New Science, how to bo found- 
ed, t. 226, p. IM. 
Pbtsics, (Fauski), Special, Thauski, L 189, p. 102. 
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PnuAVi Isaac, referred to, t. 79, p. id ; distiognislies Light and Eeavf 
Sounds, t. 108, p. 65; Extract Arom Steno-phonographlo Alphabet of, 
Table No, 2, L 107. p. SZ. 
Plak, of Nature, in Organization, t. 84i P- 52 ; in Language, t. 85, p, 
Plaitp, or Tree, Type to illustrate Universal Distribution, t. 54, p. a5» 
Plato, Table No. 4, 180j p. M ; cited, and classified, L 158i P- ^ 
Pluuxtlb, of the Plant, Analogue of Superstructure, t. 64, p. 85. 

pLTTBALIIT-TXIUflKATIOKS, L 160. p. 

Phkuicatumub, of Speech, Hwannio, t. 214, p. 1Z& 

Point, of Conjunction (Copulative), Analogue of Art, t. 54, p. 25 ; Ger- 
minal, do. ; as Pointer, L 160, p. 180; defined,!. 165, p. IM ; repeats Unit, 
t. 167,p. 14Q ; Analogue of a Principle, L 168, p. 141 ; see Abstractions. 

PouTT, the Future Human, t. 218, p. 1Z& ; see Universal Government, and 
Pantarchism. 

PotTTHKISM , t. 217^ p. 178. 

PoBmxQB, and LimiiaiioTis^ Abstract^ in Space, t 166, p. 132* 

PosmoN, First Normal, The Perpendicular, t, 54, p. 85. 

PoainvB, and Kegativty reversal of, IVom Natural and Sdentio Standings, 

respectively, L 164, p. 138 ; t 170, p. 142. 
" PosnrvK" SoiKNOK, so called, rank of; The Higher ; t. 175, p. 115. 
PoeroBE, and Figure, of Bi-trinacria, L 194, p. Ifil ; see Position. 
Precision, of Alwato, illustrated, 1. 196, p. Ifi2. 
pRErACX, pp. iii-ix. 

Primititb Flxments, see Ultimate Elements. 

PBiNorpLFS, only Thret ; apparent exceptions, t. 2j 8^ p. 1 ; first statement 
of, strictly Universal, t. 8j p. i; t. 46^ p. 81 ; aualogoua to Points, L 168, 
p. 141 ; Universal Scientific, t. 199, p. IM ; Govebmnq Univebsai,, in 
various Domains, t. 216, p. 176. 

Proobkisv, of Art, Androgyne, as of the child partaking of the nature of 
father and mother, t 56, p 86. 

Pronouns, of Alwato, t 208, p. 167 ; Table No. 8, t. 204i p. 169. 

Proncnciation, of the Vowels, t. 92^ p. 5fi ; t. 94, p. 59 ; of Exceptional 
Letters, t. 95, p. 61 ; diacriticised, 1. 152-156, pp. 119-128. 

Proofs, kinds of, that. Sounds have Inusbbnt Mxanings, L 114, p. 78^ 
and to end of the chapter. 

Proprium, Aunio — Swedenboi^, L 185, p. 157. 

J*BOSTfiBTIO, X, 1. 127, p. 94. 

PcNOTUATioir, Alwaso, L 152-156, pp. Hfl-i^a ; Endo-lexM, t 155, p. 122. 
Punotcm VjTiB, (Point of Life), defined, t. 54, p. S5. 

R. 

R, (and L), inherent meanings of, illustrated in English, L 119, pp. 82-87. 
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Rapp, cited, t. 79, p. 42. 

Keadiko, art of, badly taught among ns, t. IPG, p. &L 

RKALirr— Kant, the Vowels, t. Ill, p. Zfi ; L 121j p. ; t. 122, 128, p. ftl ; 

t. 124, p. 22; L p. iJH; L 144, p. liiS; t. 151^ p. UA; t. 179, p. US ; 

L 181i P- Ha ; t. 182^ p. IM ; t. 205j p. Ill ; t. 208j p. 112 ; t. 210, p. 

123 ; t. 214i p. 115 ; t. 216^ p. llfi. 
Reason, the Pure, the Supreme Faculty iu Science, L. 175, p. IM ; — Curate, 

Auiigio, t. 185, p. 157. 
Keconoiliation, Social, t. 217, p. Ill; The Granl Puntarchul, t. 218, p. 

US; t. 241, p. 1^; t. 244, p. IM; see Pautarchldm, and Uinveraol 

Government. 
EKOTAjfouLABiTT, BOO Angularity. 
Reotitl'db, in Morals, t. 217, p. 173. 
EzLATioy, converted into Law, t. 206, p. 171. 

Rklativk, Form (eso) = Posture, L 193, p. Ifil ; (i,ia), t. 217, p. 177; 

Number (eso), t. 216, p. Ufi; Lins:ua1, do., p. 177. 
Relioiux, named, Table No. 6^ t. 132, p. as ; The Pontarchal, irradiating 

centre of all Social Affairs, t, 218, p. 178. 
Rhetoric, a branch of language, t. 64, p. 41, 
Root, Analogue of. Foundation, t. 54, p. 35. 

Rooi^woBDS, Two-letter or Bi-literal, t. 146, 147, p. IM ; Number of, t. 
149. p. 108^ Unilitcral, t. 151j pp. 109-113 ; Two-Syllable, Mere Roots, 
t. 160, pp. 129-135 ; see Elements, Bundle-Root-Words. 

RuLX, ruler, see Struightneas. 

s. 

SANSORrr, Aspirates, Cerebrals, etc., t. 156, p. 123 ; Roots, L 160, p. 12a. 

SouKixiNO, cited and classified, L 158, pp. 127, 128. 

SoiENOE, must take on a new elevation, t. IT^ p. JA; defined, t. 22, p. 18 ; a 
Domain of Being, t. 44^ p. SI ; corresponds to Duism, t. 47^ do. ; agaiu 
defined, t. 49, p. 32 ; Line or Ferrima, Analogue of, t. 54, p. 35 ; ia 
Masculine, t. 56, p. 36 ; named. Table No. 6, L 132, p. 9S ; Tlie Abstract 
the Governing Branch of, L 170, p. 143, wl\y, t. 171-173, pp. 143-145 ; 
The Only True^ X. 171, p. 143; new and eoinmauding relation of, to Gov- 
ernment, 199, p. IM ; presides over Nature, t. 206, p. 112 ; see N:i- 
turc-Scicnce-and-Art. 

Sciences, how many ? a difficult question ; t. 26, p. 21 ; ns many as there 
are Domains of Being, t. 27, p. 22; Ending for, Alwali, in -ski, t, l'J6, 
p. 9£i L 157, pp. 125-127 ; et pamm. 

SoiENTiSMus, defined. Vocabulary ; t. 45, p. 31 ; there is one of every 
Kpliere, t. 62, p. 39. 

SoiK:<TOLoar, defined, t. 58, p. 32 ; is new^ t, 60^ p. 3S ; of Language and 
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of the Universe, t. 69-81, pp. 44-51 ; L ISOi P- ^ (Table) j Obd, L 157i 
p. 12B ; Univeraological, a third Abstract Science, t 168, p. Ml ; Uui- 
veraological, asaerte the supremacy of Spirit over Matter, of The Ab- 
stract over The Concrete, etc., L 175, p. IM ; final triumph of, what will 
be, t. 198, p. 145 ; t. 210, p. US ; named, Tables, Nos. 9, 10, 11, t. 211- 
218, p. 

Boiento-Philosopht, Table No. 3^ L 180, p. flfi ; Table No. 5, L 131^ p. 01 ; 
157, pp. 126. m. 

Seats, ot" Sound, three^ Back-Mouth, Middle-Mouth, Frout-Mouth, t. 79, 

p. 5fi ; Table No. 1^ t. p. ; t. 103, p. 65. 
Semicolon, Alwaso uses of, 1. 155, p. 122. 
Semitio Guttub.vijzations, 1. 156, p. 123. 
Senses, the, opposed to the Reason, t. 175, p. 1 4r i. 
SeQUBNCES (" CO-SEQUENCKS "), L 185, p. 15I» 
Sesqdism, = PueumatiBmus, t. 214, p. 175. 
Sh^e, see Form. 

SnAPiNoe, of all things to be hereafter understood, 191, p, ICQ. 

Shaubio, t. 184, p. IM ; distributed, L 185, p. 1 57. 

Shaupski, AhstraeU)logy — Spencer, t. 139, p. 102. 

-Sno, termination, t. 151, p. 114.. 

Short Kcn, L 185, p. 15!L 

Si,£NSKi, see Skiski. 

SiLEONES, in Speech, the Analogue of Zero, and of Nothing or Negation 

— Kiint, t. Ill, p. Z6; see Negation, and Nothings. • 
Sixty FOUR, a Typical Number, t. 12, p. a. 

-Ski, torminiitiou for Science, t. 126, p. 04; L 157i p. L25 ; L 161, p. ISL 
Skiski, Scientology, Tables Nos. 9, 10, 11^ t. 211-213, p. 124. 
-So, termination, t. 151, p. 114; distributed, t. 185, p. 156. 
Solid, Geometricul, an Abstraction, t. 165, p. ULi; t. 166, p. 139. 
SoarETniNO-ELEMENT, represented by Vowels, t. Ill, p. lii ; t. 124, p. 92 ; 

see Kealitv. 
Song, a branch of language, t. 64, p. 4L 

Sounds, Elementary, of Speech, not always represented by single letters, 
t. 99, p. Qii ; exceptional, as Compound Element'^, do. ; Light and 
Heavy ; Abstract-oid and CoNcitET-om, L 101,102, pp. 64,65 ; Liijht and 
Jiltick-faeed I.ettt rs, t. 102. p. 65 ; distinction seized on by J'itinan, t. 
103, p. 65 ; in pairs, do., L 103, p. Oil (Male and Female) ; illustrated. 
Table No. 2, t. 107, p. 62 ; IxnEREXT Meanings of, t. 82, p. 52 ; t. R3^ p. 
fia ; t. 84j PP- 53i 54 ; t. 85, p. 54 ; t. 87i p. 55 ; t. 108, p. fiS ; Tublo 
No. 8, t. 109, pp. 69-75 ; Justification of the assignments of do., LUO- 
120, pp. 76-89 ; CUmM of, = Laws, t. 110, p. 2fi ; the Vowels plasmul 
nnd homogeneous, = Kealitt— Kant, t.lll, p. 26 ; Consonants = Limits, 
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Ilctorogenoity, *' Lnnr.vTioN Kant, t. 112, do.; The Limited, The 
Lhniting, to perasy do., p. 11 ; Tlie Ambign's or Coalescents — Spirit 
and Vitality, do. ; names of Classes of, t. 113, do. ; L and R, menn- 
iuga of, in English, L 119, pp. ; Cosmic Correspondences of, L 121, 
p. 90^ and to end of chapter ; t. 127, p. 94_i Meaning of Ambigu's, t. 
129, p. 25 ; Ultimate, and Working Elemcut«, t. 146. p. IM ; Short 
Vowels, Marked Letters, etc., t. 152-150, pp. 119-128 ; arrangement of, 
in composition, t. 157, p. 124 ; Light and Heavy, or Thin and Thick, 
fitness of, for naming The Abstract and Thb Concuetb, L 178, p. 141 ; 
other namings of, Unintoned, Intoned, — Elsbcrg, L 179, p. lifi ; Conso- 
neta and Consonads, do. ; A'owei, have a musical basis — HelmhoItZj t. 
223, p. IM ; see Elements, and Seats of Sound. 

" SovEBiiONTT, of tlic Individual," — Warren, t. 217, p. 177. 

Space, a Nothing, t. 165^ p. m ; Out-, and In-, L 169, p. IM ; L 172^ p. IM. 

RpA-cK-oLOGY, Table No. 4, t. 130, p. 2fL 

" SpAors," " Blanks" = Space = Silences, L 128^ p. 22* 

SpBoiAxisTs, oar Scientists mostly so, L 10, p. ^; special facalties of, need 
training, L 12^ p. 2 ; in Science, incompetent to judge Universology, t. 
12, pp. 2=2; L 16, p. 12; 1. 17, p. IS; Universology declines the juris- 
diction of, LIS, p. 15; are tending towards Universology, NtAe^ do.; 
who, L 139, p. Iil2 ; learned anta, t. 246, p. IM^ 

Speoialitb— Iklzac, Table No. 9, t. 211, p. J74. 

Specialization, Shaiibio, t. 184, p. 15fi. 

Speoialooy, t. 139, p. 102. 

Speech, Oral, a branch ot^ language, t. 64, p. iL 
Spebch-Tkmple, its Portico and Inner Galleries, t. 150, p. IDfl^ 
Spellino by Sound, t. 91, p. SL. 

Spenokb, Herbert, cited, t. 26, p. 21 ; his distribution of the Sciences, U 
139. p. 102, and Note ; an Echosophist, t. 159, p. 12a ; 1. 161, p. 136; t. 
168, p. 141; t. 185, p. liiL 

" Spheres," Spiritual, emanated, t. 180, p. 148. 

" Spirit," ditfusive emanation, L 180, p. 148; do. of Truth," do. 

Spiritualistio Realitii s, rank of, L 175, p. 146. 

Spirit-world, Ilwaunio, L 129, p. 95:- 

Squeezing, and Stretchingy L 12, p. liL 

Stages, of Mental Evolution, t. 9, p. 4 ; L 10, p. 5 ; L 12, p. 6 ; see Stories. 

Static, The, — Comte, L 185, p. 15L 

Statoid, etc., see Alphabet, Sounds. 

Stopped Vowels, how represented, 1. 154, p. 121. 

Stories, of Edifice, t. 54, p. 35^ 

Straiout.vess, test of Science, t. 171, pp. 143, IM ; possible only in ideal, 
t. 172, p. 144; t. m, p. 145. 
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Streaus, see Career. 

Stuyvs, Sabstancoa, Materials ; see Homogenismus, and Keality 
SuBDOinNANOB, t. 84j p. M; t. p. 65j L 119, p. 82- 
SuBjEonvE, The, Nauio, L 185, p. l r>fi. 

SuBSTAKOE, and FoEac, t. 49, p. Form, and Movement, = Nature, Sci- 
ence, and Art, do. ; (Substance), defined, t. 52, p. 83j lloinogeueoua, L 
141, p. IM; 1. 166, p. 1^: see Keality, and Homogenismns. 

SuPEBiKOUMBENOT, its relation to foundation, t. 55, p. M. 

"Superior Letteiw," dcfiaed, and uses of, L 156, p. 123. 

SupERxoLooY, Table No. 4, 1. 130, p. 97. 

Sdperstbuoturb, Anologuo of Science, etc., t. 53, p. 34j t. 54, p. 35* 

SwBDSNBOBO, representative name in Theandrology, t 129, p. Sfi ; cited 
for propriumy L 185, p. 151 ; Heavens and Hells, or Spiritual Cosmogony 
of, L 190, p. lafl ; on the Meanings of the Vowels, in the Speech of the 
Angels, t. 223-226, pp. 

Syn-tax, of Alwato, (Conjugation), t. 200-204 (Table No. 6}, pp. 106-169. 

** Sy-nthesis," of Hegel and Fichte, alluded to, t. 7, p. 

T. 

Table of Contents, p. xv. 

Tables, No. 1 — ^The Alphabet, t. 94, p. Oil; No. 2, Pitmanian Alphabet, 
1. 107, p. fil; No. 8, Inherent Mkaninob o» Sounds, L 109, p. fiS; No. 
4, Elementism and Elaborism, t. 130, p. 9fi ; No. 5, do., L 131, p. ai ; No. 
6, Philosophy, Soienor, Religion, L 132, p. 98; No. 7, Conjugation op 
the Alwaso Verb, t. 203, p. Ifii; No. 8, T%6 Alumo Pronouns, t. 204, 
p. IM ; No. 9, Nature, Science, and Art, in the Order of Discovery, t. 

211. p. 174; No3. 10, 11, Natarology, Scientology, Artology, named, t. 

212, ^ p. 

Taotds Ebuditus, mental, required, in Primitive Word-building, t. 148, 
p. 107. 

Technicals, adaptation of Alwato to use for, L 187, p. 158, and to end 
of chapter. 

Temple, the Chemical, L 18, p. IQ ; t. 16, p. 12 ; of Speech, L 150, p. m; 

tseo Dome, Universe. 
Temporolooy, Table No. 4, L 130, p. 06 ; of the Verb, Tenses, t. 200, p. 

166. 

Terminal Conversion dtto Oppc^ites, of Meanings of Sounds, t. 119, 
p. 32, 

TERMfNATiONB, -10, -ia, L. 126, p. aa ; -ski, do., p. 94 ; -so, t. 140, p. IQZ ; 
■j<n, -slio, -to, -ski, -li, -ni, L 151, pp. 114, 115; for Plurality, L 160, p. 
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Th, and Dn, two Sounds of th, in^English, t. 104. 105, p. 66. 
Thallatosphbrb, L 145, p. 10f>. , 
TiiEAXDRi8MC», Hwaunio, L 129, p. 25* 

Theolooioa-Metaphtsioal, First Essay, yielding, L 175, p. 14fl. 

" TiiEais," of Hegel and Fichto, alluded to, t. 7j p. S. 

TniK, Tilings, t. 176^ p. Hfi ; Sounds, t 178^ p. UI ; Thick, do. ; see 

Sounds, and Elements. 
Tnouonx-LiNB, referred to, t. 64j p. 84^ defined, t. 168^ p. 140; = Laws, 

t. 168i p. 141 ; L ITOi p. 142. 
THOuaHT-poiNTS, t. 168^ p. 14Q ; L 169i p. 141 ; t. 170, pp. 142, 143. 
Tiiouonx-RELATioNs— Kant, Hegel, t. 153, p. 12L 
Thouoht-Spaob, t. 168, p. 140j L 169, p. 141 ; L 170, p. U;L 
TnoconT-SuBFAOEB, L 168, p. 140 ; L ITO^ p. 142. 
TiKiwA, see Alwato. 

Time, an Abstraction, or Nothing, L 165, p. 1.^8. 

TiTLE-PAOE, p. 1. 

-To, tenniuatjon, L 151, p. 114; distributed, L 185, p. 156- 

T0TI8MU8, how same as Trinisinus, t. 214, p. 115; see Whole. 

Tbansoendental, The, L 126, p. 24 ; t. 128, p. 95. 

Tbee, or Plant, Typo to illustrate Univereal Distribution, t. 54, p. 35. 

Trinism, intro<luced, and naming of, t. 2, p. 1 ; signifies Totality^ t. 6, p. 2 ; 
Mnge-lihe, do., t. 7, p. 3^ Coniponnd ; deficit of namings of, do., (t. 7, p. 
8}j = " SyrdhesU^'''' do., referred to, t. 8, p. 4j t. 46, p. 81_j echoes to 
Art, t. 47, do. ; the Tiiird Universal Principle, related to the Number 
Three, t. 82, p. 52^ various names of, t, 214, p. 175 ; see C.ir liai^m, Art- 
ism, Artismus, Artolo^y, and Unism-Duism-and-Triuism. 

Trikismi-s, how same as Totismus, t. 214, p. 175. 

TRDflTARIANiaM, t. 217, p. 178. 

Truth, is of two kinds, t. 175, p. M!^. 

TwANo, in the Nose of the Keligious Enthusiast, moaning of, L 151, p. 11^. 
Two-letter Koot-wobds, 1. 146, 147, p. 106. 

Type, the Line a, of a Career, t. 54, p. 34j Primnl and Universal of liciiig, 
t. 55, p. M; Language a, of the Universe, t. 63i p. 40; the Ether U bo 
of Homogenism, t. 130, p. IM ; see Tree, or Plant, 

u. 

Ulterior and Reaotionart Con.seqxienob, Lau,io, L 185, p. 157. 
Ultimate Elements, defined, t. 146, p. 106. 
Unconditioned, The — Sir Wm. Ilaniilton, t. 128, p. 25. 
Undifferentiated, The, defined, L 133, p. 23, 
UNEurnoNEous Naminos, justified, NoU^ U 139, p. 102. 
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TTkibm, introduced, and naming of, t. 2^ p. 1 ; varions naminga of, t. 4, p. 
2j referred to, t. 8^ p. 4; t. 46^ p. ai ; echoes to Nature, t. 47^ do. ; the 
First Universal Principle, related to the Number One ; hence Elementis- 
nins, t. 82^ p. 52 ; t. 214, p. 125; various names of, do. 

UNrsM-Duisii-AND-TRiNisM, t. 79^ p. 5fl ; SocioJogical, t. 217, p. 177. 

UxiSMUS, how 8rtmc as IL)inogenisraus, (an) t. 210, t. 113 ; t. 214, p. 175. 

Unit, a Thought-point, repeats Point and Tiling, t. 167, p. 14Q ; in a Sum, 
t. 163, do. ; t. 169, p. Ul ; see Thought-Point. 

Unitarianism, t. 217, p. 178. 

UNiToras, see Partings. 

Unity of Ststbm, in Edaoation, Preface, p. vii ; in the Universe, t.ll, p. 
5 ; Lingual, t. 150, p. IQS. ; in Science, Philosophy, Government, Re- 
ligion, t, 218, p. 178; see University. 

Universal An-alooy, basis of Universology, t. 8^ p. 8; t. 9^ p. ^; t. 62, 

p. aiL 

Univebsal Goveunstent, to result from Universology, Preface, viii ; t. 

218, p. 113.; t. 232j p. IM; see Pantarehism. 
Universe, The, the largest Domain of Existence, t. 24^ p. 2ii; Subject to 

Classification, do. ; not easy to condense the consideration of, t. 42^ p. 

2a ; an Edifice with Stories, a Tri-Unity, t. 53^ p. M ; Minor, see Minor 

Univeme. 

UNiVERsrrr, The Panlarchal, a New Grand In-?titutional Centre of Learn- 
ing, demanded. Preface, p. viii, t. 218, p. 113 ; an Incipient Working, 
already founded, t. 244, p. 19-^. 

Univeiisologioal Method, Condensed Stateicent of, p. xv ; t. 219, p. 
Ifl ; t. 239, p. m ; t. 242, p. liilL 

Univeksologt, " Basic Outline of," Preface, p. iii ; a Card respecting, p. 
v ; defined, p. t. S ; how based, do., t. llj p. fi ; accounts for irregu- 
larity in Nature, t. 16^ p. 13 ; declines the jurisdiction of Specialists, t. 
18j p. li; further defined, t. 28^ p. 22 ; Objections to the possibility of, 
answered, t. 29-39, pp. 22=2a; the fact of, t. 41^ p. 2S ; t. 62, p. 3S ; what 
it does in Speech, t. 70, p. 44^ Sublime oflBoe of, to interpret other 
Philosophies, t 159, p. 12a; (do., through Alwato, do., and t. 199, p. 
165) ; higher departments of, 1. 170, p. 142, and t. 198. p. IM ; definitely 
characterized, t. 218, p. US ; a Science and a Method, t. 219, p. 179 ; 
further defined and characterized, t. 229, 230, p. IM; basis of, matl-.o 
matical, t. 238, p. IM ; its First Principles of, t. 234, p. 1S2 ; Basic Out^ 
LINE of, described, t. 236-251, p. 251. 

UNLiMrrED, The, t. 128. p. 25; see Ilamilton, and Reality. 

Use, (Construction and Occupancy, Analogue of Art), t. p. IL 

UsKi, t. 207i P- 
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Valxtbs, of Sounds, Direct and Inverse, t. 157, p. IM; see Sonnds, 

Alphabet, Elements. 
Vboktabub KnroDOic, the, a Minor UhiMrsej t. 62, p. Efi ; named, t. 140, 

p. 108; L 185, p. 157; see Minor Universe. 
Vernaoclab, of the World, Alwato, t 74^ p. M ; t, 150^ p. IM ; t. 235, 

p. IM. 

Vebtibulb, of Speech, the Alphabet, t. 87, p. 
VbCEBISM, t. 214, p. 125.. 
" ViamLK Speech," Bell, t. 79, p. ^ 
VooABULART, pp. xi-xiii. 

VooALiTY, Vowel-Element = Somothiug, t. 124, p. S2 ; see Ueality. 
Vowels, represented by au, t. 92, p. 58j t. 126, p. ; 1. 127, p. 94j t. 

157, p. 12i: as Verb-endings (i, a, o, etc.), t. 202, p. Ifil; t. 203^ p. Ifia ; 

t. 205j p. 120 ; t. 206^ p. 121 ; t. 207, p. 122 ; the Unismus of Speech, t. 

214, p. 125 ; Swedenborg's account of Meanings of, t. 223-226, pp. 181- 

182 ; see Elements, Alphabet, Sounds. 
Vowel Soalb, (8)^ t. 154, p. 121. 

Whike, see Twang. 

WHTTifET, Prof. Wm. Dwight, his views adverse to Inherency of Mean- 
ing in Sounds, t. 120, p. S8, and Xote. 

"Whole, is the Trinismus, t. 82, p. 52 ; t. 210, p. US ; t. 214, p. 125. 

" Word," see Logos ; used for " Scriptures," t. 225, p. Ifi2* 

WoBD-BUiLDixo, instanccd, t. 21j p. lA ; Primitive, from Two-letter Roots, 
diflBcalt, L 147j 14^ p. Ifi2 ; from Working Elements, easy, t. 149, 150, 
p. IPS; Illustbations of, t. 151, pp. 110-119- 

WoRDS, formed by the million, needing no dictionary, L 150, p. IM ; 
others requiring one, do. ; meaning of, how rendered definite, L. 151. 
It^ote, p. HQ. ; Compounding of, t. 155. p. 122 ; Two-lette)*, not so much 
Words as Roots, t. 160, p. 12S- 

WoBLD Cathedral, see Dome. 

WoBKiNo Elements, defined, t. 146, p. 

z. 

Zero, see Silences. 
Zuaitbio, 1. 184, p. 156. 

Zbaubski, Cb/wrrc/oZof^y— Spencer, t, 189, p. 102, 
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